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Employers’ Associations in Germany 


by 


. 


W. KRriiGER 


The aims of the eurliest industrial organisations in Germany 
were scientific, technical, or economic ; and their development, parti- 
cularly for economic purposes, had already reached an advanced stage 
when the employers’ associations in the proper sense came into exis- 
tence. The first attempis at organisation date back to 1860; the 
movement did not become definite till 1869, and the years 1889 and 
1820 showed a marked increase in its strength. The turning point 
was the Crimmitschau strike of 1903, which led to the formation of 
the Central Administration of Employers’ Associations and the Union 
of German Employers’ Associations. From 1904 to 1913 these two 
organisations, corresponding to the two older central economic orga- 
nisations, existed side by side, working on more or less parallel lines. 
The fusion of these two into the Federation of German Employers’ 
Associations in 1913 led to a vast extension of the scope and influence 
of the activities of the employers’ associations from their original 
purpose of defence against trade union activities to a wide field of 
social policy in general. 


HEN the history, activity, and policy of the German employ- 

ers’ movement arestudied from the internationalstand point, 

it appears desirable, first of all, to define the exact meaning attached 
to the term ‘employers’ association” (Arbeitgeberverband) in 
Germany and to throw light on the characteristics distinguishing 
this class of organisation from other industrial organisations 
(Unternehmerverbinden) existing in the country. This information 
is the more necessary from the fact that in Germany the employers’ 
organisations have a field of activity altogether distinct from the 
other industrial organisations, their respective spheres having 
become clearly defined as the result of many years of experience. 
The various kinds of industrial association found in Germany 
correspond on the whole to the different parts that the employer is 
called upon to play in economic life. As technician, his duty is 
to supervise the development of the organisation of the materials 
and processes of production ; as merchant, his task is to ensure the 
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economic output of his business and to find markets for his wares ; 
es employer, he is responsible for working in harmony with his 
employees. To assist him in the accomplishment of the duties 
which fall to him in each of these fields, in collaboration 
with his colleagues, three classes of association are to be found : 
scientific and technical associations, the object of which is to 
perfect working methods; economic associations, to reduce cost 
of production or increase output ; and employers’ associations, to 
maintain harmonious relations between employers and employees 
so that production may proceed unhampered and free from friction. 

The aim of the scientific and technical associations is to extend 
the employer’s knowledge and to enable him to apply it for the 
improvement of his own undertaking. The further scientific 
instruction of the employer, which has already been preceded by 
thorough technical training, is pursued uninterruptedly in accord- 
ance with the latest technical developments, these associations 
constituting to some extent the schools of higher learning of the 
employer class’. 

The economic associations serve to develop production and 
markets, their field of activity comprising such questions as the 
economic organisation of undertakings, increase of output, effective 
use of means of production, and advantageous buying. Doubtless 
the technician has also a part to play in these connections, but he 
receives his instructions from the merchant. It is here that the 
essential difference between this class of association and the scien- 
tific association emerges. The interests of buyers and sellers, 
producers and consumers, being often at variance, the aim of the 
economic association is to combine the forces of those whose inter- 
ests are similar in order to safeguard the common interests of 4 
given group. One manifest result is the considerable multiplicity 
and ramification of these associations. It is not only in the great 
industries, such as the mining and metallurgical industries, that 
employers have joined forces for the protection of their economit 
interests ; the number of such unions and groups grows daily, even 
in the smallest and most specialised trades. Yet out of this confused 
mass, whose activities run parallel, converge, and cross one another 
in all directions, certain principles emerge, common first to the 
various branches of a given industry, and then to the many branches 


—— 





? The following may be quoted as examples of the scientific associations : the 
German Association of Iron Foundry Technicians (Verein deutscher Lisenhiitten 
Fachleute) at Diisseldorf, and the Association of German Engineers (Verein dt 
deutschen Ingenieure) at Berlin. 
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of industry as a whole. An economic policy comes into being, of 
which the aggregate of all the economic trade groups becomes the 
exponent. Thus the associations have grouped themselves first 
by locality, then by district, then by State, finally constituting 
a great federation extending throughout the whole country, this 
unification having become necessary to ensure the adequate pro- 
tection of its members’ interests. It became necessary for indivi- 
dual interests voiced by particular unions to conform to the common 
interest. The principle of the general will took precedence of the 
individual will, and industry entered the phase of policy as the 
art of attaining the best possible results in face of rivals and oppo- 
nents. Thus the juxtaposition of industrial groupings has been 
followed by superposition, and decentralisation by centralisation. 
At the apex of the pyramid is the Federation of German Industries 
(Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie), based upon two classes of 
group : the economic trade associations, and the district and local 
associations’. 

While the economic associations were formed during the ‘fifties, 
sixties, and ‘seventies of last century, it was only at a later date 








* According to Leibrock, the classification of the economic associations is as 
follows : 

(a) The trade associations (Fackverbdnde), uniting a clearly defined group of 
interests with similar economic aims. Such are : the Association of German Iron 
and Steel Industries (Verein deutscher ERisen- und Siahl-Industrieller), the Asso- 
ciation of German Engineering Works (Verein deutscher Maschinenbauanstalten), 
the Central Union of German Electrotechnical Industries (Zentralverband der 
deutachen electrotechnischen Industrie), the German Union of Lignite Industries 
(Deutscher Braunkohlenindustrie-Verein), and the Union of German Potash Indus- 
tries (Verein deutscher Kaliinteressenten). 

(o) The district economic associations (lundwirtschajtliche Verbdnde), pro- 
tecting the local interests of their members in matters relating to economic policy 
and transport. Such are : the Union of Bavarian Manufacturers, the Union of 
Wiirttemberg Manufacturers, the Union of Thuringian Manufacturers, and the 
Association for the Protection of the Common Economic Interests of the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia, ete. 

(c) Special associations (Zweckverbdénde), concerned with specific interests 
common to several industries or associations, such as : the Union for the Encour- 
agement of German Export Trade (Verband zur Férdcrung des deutschen Aussen- 
handel), the Association for the Protection of German Economic Interests Abroad 
(Vereinigung zur Férderung deutscher Wirtschajtsinteressen im Auslande), the 
Central Committee for the Preparatory Study of Commercial Treaties (Zentralstelle 
fiir die Vorbereitung von Handeisveriragen), ete. 

(¢) Central associations (Zeniralverbdnde) embracing an entire branch of 
production and protecting its chief common interests. Such are : the Federation 
of German Industries (Reicheverband der deutschen Industrie), the Union of German 
Arts and Crafts (Reichsverband des deutschen Handwerks), the Central Union of 
German Banks and Bankers (Zentralverband des deutschen Bank- und Bankier- 
gewerbes), the Central Union of German Wholesale Trades (Zentralverbande des 
deutschen Groeshandels), the Central Association of German Retail Trades (Haupt- 
penta des deutschen Einzelhandels), the Reichsland Federation (Reichsland- 
und), ete. 
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that the employers’ associations appeared as a third type of union 
for the protection of economic interests. In accordance with the 
old law of physics that “‘ to every action there is a reaction ”’, they 
originated as defensive organisations against the trade unions. 
against which individual employers were unable to stand. They 
were intended to maintain communications between employers 
and their colleagues, to fix labour conditions in agreement with 
the workers’ and employees’ representatives, and to prevent 
disputes. It is no longer material considerations that predominate, 
as in the case of the economic associations ; it is the consideration 
of social and humane relations. 

For so distinct and wide a sphere of action a special type of 
organisation was clearly necessary. The preliminary object of 
the employers’ associations — the regulation of labour conditions 
— cannot be approached solely from the general industrial stand- 
point ; local considerations must also be taken into account. 
Moreover, the self-imposed constitutions of these associations 
must be far more sharply defined that those of the economic 
groups need be, since the former must in certain eventualities be 
prepared to fight if no amicable agreement with labour can he 
reached. This contingency calls for a very real spirit of sacrifice 
amongst the members and the provision of considerable financial 
resources ; to which end the employers’ associations impose rela- 
tively high rates of subscription upon their members, which they 
apply to the establishment of reserve funds. 

The spirit of solidarity actuating the employers’ associations 
also necessitates centralisation and co-ordination of action on their 
part ; for if mutual contact and interchange of experiences are to 
their advantage in the course of negotiations concerning labour 
conditions, unity is of vital importance to them in the event of 
conflicts. At the same time, the necessity of facing the great 
problems of social politics impels them towards centralisation, 
since it is essential in this connection that the employers as a body, 
grouped together in employers’ associations for the protection of 
their social rights, should present a solid front. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 
The Beginnings of the Movement 


The history of the employers’ associations in Germany is in- 
separably bound up with that of the trade unions. Even in 1860, 
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when the trade union movement was still in its infancy, tentative 
attempts at the formation of employers’ associations were already 
to be observed. This corresponded with the period when the 
growth of industrial freedom completely revolutionised economic 
and technical conditions, and, following upon the abolition of the 
old customs barriers, endowed the ancient agrarian state of Ger- 
many with an entirely new economic and social constitution. To 
the old social classification into large and small landowners, mer- 
chants, craftsmen, and the petite bourgeoisie, two new grades were 
added — employers and employed. The continual development 
of capitalism, increasing division of labour, growth of markets, 
and enlargement of undertakings changed the whole aspect of 
economic life. All this marked the beginning of majority rule in 
social economy. 

Manufacturers, carried with the tide of the times, found them- 
selves involved in a continual struggle against competitors ; at 
grips with ever-increasing economic and technical problems, they 
could no longer find time to consider the character of their relations 
with their employees. The growth of commercialism shook the 
foundations of the old patriarchal system in which the worker was 
considered almost a member of the family. The individual and 
heterogeneous work of the small undertaking gave place to the 
impersonal and anonymous precision of mechanical work, robbing 
thousands of the hope of ever being able, through diligence and 
energy, to-attain independent positions for themselves. The 
disillusioned masses became embittered and the contrast between 
employers and workers was accentuated. 

Freedom of association was introduced by Saxony in 1861 and 
Prussia in 1867. The class struggle entered the field of politics, 
and the organisation of the workers proceeded apace. The work- 
ing classes entered the lists for economic freedom and the conquest 
of political power. The proletarian movement was to ensure the 
independence of the majority for the benefit of the majority. 
Carried away by this slogan, the masses realised their power and 
launched a campaign, ignorant of the economic possibilities and 
regardless of the limitations imposed upon their power by the 
collective interests of the industry. Disorderly strikes, riots, and 
disturbances were the result. 

As the ranks of the unions grew, so the struggle over wages and 
hours became fiercer. The employer was powerless to withstand 
it. He had to submit to the worker’s claims, whether justified or 
not, if he did not want to see his business paralysed. In addition 
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to these initial strikes, others, so-called ‘‘ arousing strikes’’ (#r- 
wachungsstreiks), broke out, the object of which, according to the 
leaders, was to rouse the still inert labouring masses from their. 
apathy and make them realise their power, i.e.the power of num bers 
These tactics had their full psychological effect, and awakened in 
the working classes a spirit of unity. 

The first strike period extended from the middle of the ’ sixties 
to 1873-1874. Owing to the favourable economic situation, the 
workers continued successful in obtaining the increases in wages 
and reductions in hours which they sought. Slowly and gradually 
these successes convinced employers of the necessity of adapting 
themselves to the tactics of the unions. Attempts at alliance 
took place with a view to counterbalancing the workers’ organisa- 
tions and resisting their demands. Thus were formed the first 
employers’ organisations: in 1869 the Association of German 
Master Printers (Deutsche Buchdruckerverein) came into being, and 
in the same year the Association of Kid Glove Manufacturers 
(Verein deutscher Glacthandschuhfabricanten), an old economic 
association, became an employers’ association. 

What was the attitude of the state towards the growing con- 
centrative movement of the working class? If at first it had confined 
itself to maintenance of law and order, it had since shown a dis- 
position to co-operate in the betterment of the workers’ lot by passing 
_factory laws. But later came the Act of 1878 against the Socialists, 
the practieal effect of which was to limit the progress of the political 
and trade union movement and to make the foundation of any 
further unions impossible. However, the development of existing 
unions could not be prevented, and with the more lenient enforce- 
ment of this Act from 1886 onwards, and its ultimate repeal in 
1890, the trade union movement was once more able to flourish. 

These state measures were not the only factors in the retardation 
during this period of the alliance movement amongst employers 
which had manifested itself earlier ; there was still a lack of con- 
fidence amongst the interested parties in the organisation to be 
created. Further difficulties were caused by the heterogeneous 
character of the employer class and the diversity of economic and 
commercial interests of individuals and undertakings. 

It needed the strike campaign of the ‘eighties to give fresh 
impetus to the employers’ movement ; shipowners, textile and metal 
manufacturers, and other industries here and there began to unite 
for organised resistance. In addition to the organisations already 
mentioned, 14 others were formed in 1889 and 29 in 1890, amongst 
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them the Association of German Bottle Manufacturers ( V ereinigung 
deutscher Flaschenfabriken), the Union of German Boot and Last 
Manufacturers (Verband der deutschen Schuh- und Schéaftefabri- 
kanten), the General Union of German Metal Manufacturers 
(Gesamtverband deutscher Meitallindusirieller), and the Employers’ 
Union of Hamburg-Altona (Arbeitgeberverband Hamburg-Altona). 

But it was only in districts actually affected by strikes that 
employers combined for the protection of their threatened interests, 
and then only within the limited area covered by the dispute. Yet 
it was essential to arrange that the large body of unskilled workers 
out on strike or dismissed as the result of a strike in one industry 
should not be able to find employment in undertakings of another 
industry. The attempts to form a great national federation which, 
passing beyond narrow local boundaries, should unite existing 
associations, continually ran foul of the individualistic policy of 
the larger and more powerful associations, which did not consider 
it incumbent upon them to concern themselves with the develop- 
ment of the smaller associations. Added to this was the fact 
that the idea of organisation had made appreciable progress only 
in finished products industries and handicraft undertakings, while 
the great industries of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
still hesitated to unite into permanent associations. 

Meanwhile, the trade union campaign, waged against employers 
with ever-increasing method and tenacity, changed its aim ; 
originally a conflict of material interests concerning wages, it became 
a struggle for power in which the political and social situation, 
influence upon the Government, and the public prestige of the 
workers became the stake. Bringing into play all the weapons 
which the Industrial Code left at their disposal — calling out work- 
ers, boycotting workshops , bringing pressure to bear upon customers, 
organisation of strike pickets for the intimidation of loyal workers, 
and deliberate reduction of output.— the unions waged a relentless 
guerilla warfare on a vast scale against the employers. The 
claims made were no longer confined to the concession of a minimum 
wage varying for different age groups, but extended to control 
of working hours, establishment of workshop regulations, and the 
right of intervention in the engagement and dismissal of workers. 

This evolution was undoubtedly not of a nature to guarantee 
to industry the stability and continuity of which it stood in need. 
As the state was powerless to resist the new course of events, the 
employers therefore made it their duty to organise opposition to the 
disturbing tendencies threatened by the class war. 
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Concentration of the Movement 


That such resistance was necessary, and capable, if well conduc- 
ted, of achieving success was clearly shown by the breaking of the 
Crimmitschau strike in 1903. This strike has far more significance 
in the history of the employers’ movement than that of a mere 
episode. The number of weavers on strike at the end of five 
months of the struggle reached 8,000. According to a manifesto 
issued at the time by the Union of Textile Manufacturers of Crim- 
mitschau, the movement was not justified by either inadequate 
wages or excessive hours, since on both these counts the local 
conditions were either equal or superior to those in other undertak- 
ings in the same industry. In spite of these facts the workers of 
five factories in the district went on strike for an increase in wages 
and a reduction of hours, the intention of the leaders being to extend 
the strike to the other factories in Crimmitschau when these 
demands were satisfied, and so to obtain a general improvement in 
wages and hours. 

All attempts at settlement had failed ; the workers were ob- 
stinate in their determination to continue the strike, and as a result 


of appeals by their unions had hundreds of thousands of marks 
at their disposal, subscribed not only by other unions, but even 
from private and foreign sources. In face of this situation, the 
Crimmitschau manufacturers turned for assistance to the Textile 
Association of Saxony. An endeavour was made to help the manu- 
facturers affected by the strike by means of grants made by 
members of the Association, but this proved inadequate in the long 


run. 

The importance of the principles involved at Crimmitschau 
finally decided the managing committee of the Central Federation 
of German Manufacturers to issue a circular to the members, 
appealing to them to support the Crimmitschau manufacturers 
by means of voluntary contributions. 

This step not having met with the response hoped for, Mr. Bueck, 
then director of the Federation, personally undertook a tour round 
Germany with a view to obtaining the support of all the industrial 
and economic associations for his plan of assistance on a large 
scale. His efforts were not in vain; the employers realised the 
importance of the principles involved in the Crimmitschau strike 
and were ready to support the necessary counter-measures. 

The directorate of the Central Federation of German Manu- 
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facturers met on 13 January 1904, and decided upon the formation 
of the Central Administration of Employers’ Associations (Zentral- 
stelle der Arbeitgeberverbande). The object of the new organisa- 
tion was to effect contact between the employers’ associations with 
the object of combating unreasonable demands by the workers, 
so as to avert the serious danger to German industry caused by 
the increasing intensity of troubles on the labour market. 

This unexpected move on the part of the employers, which was 
directly due to the great development of centralisation in trade 
unionism, resulted, on 18 January, in the unconditional break- 
down of the Crimmitschau strike, although the leaders still had 
considerable funds at their disposal. These events particularly 
impressed textile manufacturers, who were now convinced of the 
absolute necessity for a permanent organisation, and the German 
Textile Employers’ Association (Arbettgeberverband der deutschen 
Teatilindustrie) was at once founded. 

The Crimmitschau strike may be regarded as having opened 
the eyes of the great majority of German manufacturers to the 
urgent need for a centralised organisation. Meanwhile, the clashing 
of different interests remained a stumbling-block to further develop- 
mentofthemovement. The handicraft trades and industries making 
finished products showed special antipathy towards closer alliance 
with the semi-manufactured goods and raw material industries, 
and, with a view to furthering the attempts to create a comprehen- 
sive federation comprising all the employers of Germany, formed 
the Union of German Employers’ Associations (Verein deutscher 
Arbesttgeberverbande). From 1904 to 1913, there thus existed two 
main central organisations : the General Administration of German 
Employers’ Associations (Hauptstelle deutscher Arbeitgeberver- 
bénde) and the Union of German Employers’ Associations. 

One of the reasons for this split in the movement may have 
been the existence at this period of two central economic organi- 
sations in the industry : the Central Association of German Manufac- 
turers (Zentralverband deutscher Industrieller), and the Federation 
of Manufacturers (Bund der Industriellen), of which the employers’ 
associations were to some extent the offspring. This was particu- 
larly striking in the case of the General Administration of German 
Employers’ Associations, which was founded by the Central Asso- 
ciation of German Manufacturers, whilst the Union of German 
Employers’ Associations on the other hand was parallel with the 
Federation of Manufacturers. 

The chief object of both organisations was defence against trade 
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union strike movements. When this defence became offensive, 
its most obvious weapon was to anticipate the strike by a lock-out. 
The basic principle of the two bodies was complete unity amongst 
employers, which was chiefly evidenced in the boycott of strikers 
so as to prevent them from finding other work. On the other 
hand arose the problem of strike compensation, opinions upon 
which differed. The General Administration of German Employers’ 
Associations considered the best tactics to be the accumulation 
of large resources with a view to energetic and effective intervention 
in certain typical encounters in which the employers concerned were 
to some extent fighting for the common cause. The view taken 
by the Union of Employers’ Associations, on the other hand, was 
that employers should be indemnified agairst all strikes what- 
soever, and not merely those involving a fundamental principle ; 
in their view, a balance should be maintained between contribu- 
tions and benefits, and insurance against strikes should be organ- 
ised on a grand scale. 

Both federations obtained unquestionable successes with their 
respective systems. In addition, the establishment of employ- 
ment offices became one of the features of their internal activity. 
The Union of Employers’ Associations devoted special attention 
to this, with the aim of maintaining the fundamental right of 
employers to choose their own workmen. Lively battles were 
waged around this question of employment, which to a great 
extent absorbed the activities of the associations and their central 
administrations. #§ 

There were at first considerable differences in the organisation 
of the two bodies. The General Administration of Employers’ 
Associations purposely confined itself to the organisation and 
grouping of industrial associations, regarding the unification of the 
great trade associations as the keystone of their power. The 
Union of Employers’ Associations, on the other hand, had from the 
first appealed to the smaller enterprises and handicraft trades, 
and relied mainly upon the inter-trade associations. 

Beside these organic differences were others which concerned 
the activities of both bodies. The General Administration of 
Employers’ Associations limited its activity to defence against 
strikes, and left it to the Central Union of German Manufacturers — 
the parent organisation of the economic associations — to deal with 
problems of social policy. The Union of Employers’ Associations, 
on the contrary, had from the first devoted much of its attention 
to social questions. Moreover, whereas the General Administra- 
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tion of Employers’ Associations assumed an attitude of determined 
opposition to trade unions and refused all collective agreements 
indiscriminately, the Union of Employers’ Associations, while 
based fundamentally upon the same principles, showed a more 
conciliatory spirit in actual practice. 

The improvement in the general economic situation resulted, 
in 1910, in a recrudescence of labour troubles, and in consequence 
a fresh effort towards closer combination amongst employers. 
Immediately after the economic crisis of 1907 the number cf strikes 
had fallen to 1,347 in 1908 and 1,537 in 1909 ; in 1910 it jumped to 
2,113, rising to 2,566 in 1911 and 2,510 in 1913. The number of 
lock-outs, which*had been 177 and 115 in 1908 and 1909 respec- 
tively, rose suddenly to 1,115in 1910. The trade unions came into 
action all along the line; even industries covered by collective 
contracts were not spared by the strike wave. 

The extent and cost of these struggles were enormous. Their 
material success was bought at an ever higher price. [t was no 
longer merely a matter of paralysing production, but of pursuing 
class interests vith ever-increasing recourse to violence. The 
following table, based an official statistics, shows the rise in the 
proportion of strikes calling for intervention on the part of the 
police and the Public Prosecutor between 1910 and 1912. 


Perceatage of strikes requiring 
intervention by : 
Pablic 
Prosecutor 
1910 oe 18.3 
1911 28.6 18.0 
1912 35. 22.4 


Year Police 


These conditions conduced to the furtherance of the principle 
of combination amongst employers. The two central organisations 
also worked in gradually closer unison, and out of friendly relations 
between them grew a working agreement which, in 1913, resulted 
in a complete amalgamation of their internal and externa! struc- 
ture. This step implied acceptance on the part of the General 
Administration of Employers’ Associations of the principle of 
affiliation of handicrafts and attention to social questions, and on 
the part of the Union of Employers’ Associations of the payment 
of heavier rates of subscription. Upon this compromise was 
founded the Federation of German Employers’ Associations ( Veret- 
nigung der deutschen Arbeitgeberverbainde). 
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The Formation of the Federation of German Employers’ Associations 


The importance of the fusion of these two bodies extends far 
beyond the history of the employers’ associations. It is of the 
greastest interest from both the political and the economic stand- 
points. Its significance was in effect that the employers, impelled 
by a social evolution which tended to eliminate the individual in 
favour of numbers, rose in a body and faced the legislature and 
public opinion with the firm and definite intention of no longer 
abandoning their interests to the covetousness of trade union 
policy. The political and economic differences separating small 
and large undertakings, handicrafts, and industries producing raw 
materials, semi-manufactured goods, and finished products were 
gradually smoothed out, and the concentration of employers in 
Germany was able to develop successfully. 

Commerce and agriculture were still opposed to the idea of 
organisation. Wholesale and retail trades had hardly as yet been 
affected by the strike movement. It was only when the Revolu- 
tion of 1918 broke out that commerce had experience of organised 
labour disputes, and joined the movement. The situation in 
agriculture was much the same. It was scarcely opportune for 
the employers, in the absence of troubles, to institute separate 
organisations of a nature to suggest a conflict of interests between 
employers and workers. Moreover, agricultural labour was at 
that time by no means generally organised throughout the country, 
in view of which there was no reason for the employers themselves 
to combine. The hope, too, was nourished that it might be pos- 
sible to avoid the institution of separate and opposed organisations 
in this branch of industry, in view of the great community of inter- 
ests uniting employers and workers in it, especially where the 
labourers, sharing in the ownership of land or receiving large 
payments in kind, had a direct interest in agricultural production. 
This hope proved ill founded. The Revolution marked the begin- 
ning of a great wave of unionism in agriculture. 

From the day of its foundation the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations, as the accredited representative of 
industry and handicrafts, proceeded under the direction of Dr. Tiinz- 
ler to work in concert with its affiliated associations towards the 
development and extension of organisation amongst employers. 
The fear which had at times been expressed that the centralisation 
of the employers’ movement might destroy the possibilities of 
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betterment for the working classes proved to be unfounded. On 
the contrary, the Federation repeatedly insisted that its aim was, 
first and foremost, the realisation of that economic peace upon 
which the life of every undertaking depended. On more than 
one occasion it called upon its affiliated organisations to accede to 
the legitimate demands of labour. It tried to help employers to 
understand the significance of social questions and to interest them 
in their solution. In cases where individual employers showed 
a tendency to reject claims considered legitimate by their colleagues 
and to impose less favourable conditions upon their workers, it 
refused to support them. 

The Federation of German Employers’ Assqciations constitutes 
to-day the recognised organisation for the defence of the social 
interests of German industry, concurrently with the Federation 
of German Industry (Reichsverband des deutschen Industrie), which 
represents the economic interests of its members. Its function 
is to ensure and maintain contact between the various industries 
for the enforcement of collective agreements and labour legislation, 
and to represent the interests of industry as a whole in all social 
and politico-social questions. 


ORGANISATION 


Structure of the Federation 


The grouping of the employers’ associations affiliated to the 
Federation is both vertical and horizontal, i.e. there are (a) trade 
associations (Fachverbdnde) organised strictly according to trade, 
and (b) inter-trade associations (Gemischtgewerbliche Verbdnde) 
organised according to district or region. The former include 
employers in a single branch of industry only, whereas the 
latter inclade the various trade associations in a certain district, 
or, failing these, employers in different branches of local industry. 

Amongst the trade associations are found associations organised 
according respectively to locality, region, and State, and finally, 
at the apex, the national associations for the whole country. The 
centre of gravity of the organisation is in this case neither the 
national association nor the State association, but is in the local 
or regional associations, a system which permits of complete de- 
centralisation for the regulation of wages. 

The inter-trade associations can be classified similarly to the 
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trade associations, but with the difference that there exists in this 
case only one national organisation — the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations, to which are affiliated both the trade and 
the inter-trade associations. Here, too, there are local, regional, 
and State organisations. 

This co-existence of trade and inter-trade organisations has 
frequently been criticised as constituting a state of over-organisa- 
tion which might lead to contradictions or overlapping of activity. 
It is possible that, during the first years after the war, this criticism 
may have been justified ; but to-day at all events it can be said 
that, judging from some years’ experience, not only does no wastage 
of effort result but that the territorial organisation of the employers’ 
associations is as important as their organisation according to 
trade. While it is essential that wages should be regulated within 
each trade group in accordance with uniform principles, it is at 
least equally so that there should be agreement between employers 
of a given locality or region, if only to enable the unquestionable 
influence of local conditions of life and transport upon wages to be 
taken into consideration. Only so is it possible to ensure that the 
wages paid by a trade group in one locality or region shall not be 
fixed without due regard to the wages in other industries in the 
same locality or region. The organisation by territory has for its 
further object to safeguard the common interests of employers as 
a whole: italso makes it more difficult for strikers to change their 
place of employment during a strike. The co-operation between 
the trade and the inter-trade associations is moreover so complete 
that an inter-trade association will refuse to accept an individual 
employer as a member if there exists in the neighbourhood or 
region a trade association for the industry concerned, but will 
invite him to become a member of that association. 



























Internal Organisation of the Associations 









The internal organisation of the employers’ associations is 
controlled by their rules, which are adapted to the law on associa- 
tions contained in the Civil Code. The general lines of such orga- 
nisation are 1s follows. Only employers belonging to the industry 
concerned are eligible for membership of a trade association, whereas 
membership of an inter-trade association is open to any employer 
whatever. Exceptions are provided for in the rules of certain 
associations, with regard particularly to the size of undertakings, 
the number of workers employed, the circumstances under which 
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membership is sought (for example, during strike periods), and 
simultaneous membership of the corresponding economic associa- 
tion. The admission of members is usually determined by the 
committee. The member binds himself on admission to fulfil the 
obligations laid down by the rules of the association and to carry 
out instructions issued in accordance with the rules by the different 
organs of the association. 

The rules concerning resignation are in general more complicated 
than those concerning admission. Resignation can as a rule only 
be effected at the end of the administrative year, after notice 
varying from three months to two years. Some associations, 
however, have abandoned these restrictions ; others facilitate resig- 
nation in the event of complete or partial change of proprietcr- 
ship, business, firm, ete. ; others, again, forbid resignation during 
a strike. 

Administrative and other expenses are covered by the members’ 
annual subscriptions. These subscriptions are usually calculated 
upon the basis of the annual wage sheet. Sometimes the basis is 
the number of workers employed during tiie preceding year. Other 
associations prescribe a uniform rate of subscription for all their 
members. An entrance fee is always imposed. Further, most 
of the rules provide for an increase in the rates of subscription or 
for special contributions in exceptional cases. 

The voting power of the members is usually determined by 
the number of workers employed or the total wages paid in the year. 
Here again the scales adopted vary too much for details to be 
given. The administration of the associations is generally confided 
to three bodies : the committee (Vorsiand), the council (A usschuss), 
and the general meeting of members (Mitgliederversammlung). 
The general meeting is the highest of these authorities. It meets 
at least once a year ; it decides by its resolutions the policy and atti- 
tude of the association and elects the committee and council, 
whose function it is to carry out the decisions of the general meeting, 
to conduct the administration of the association, and to represent 
it for the carrying out of all engagements. 

Guarantees of members’ obligations are regulated with special 
care. Previously, the rules contained provisions for forcing 
defaulters to fulfil their undertakings. Each member was obliged, 
for example, to place in the hands of the committee or directorate 
an ordinary undated bill of exchange so that the date might be 
inserted if the member failed in one of the obligations undertaken 
by him on joining the association. Such a bill of exchange, however, 
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did not constitute an absolute guarantee, because if the member 
refused to honour it he could not be sued for it under existing 
German law ; he could always appeal to the Industrial Code, which 
entitled him to repudiate at any time the obligations imposed by 
the association. The employers’ associations have fought, up to 
the present in vain, for an amendment of the law in this respect. 
Meanwhile, they have required the deposit of cash or securities 
as guarantee, or more often, the acknowledgment of a hypothetica! 
debt. Under this document the employer recognises a personal 
debt to the employers’ association and pledges himself to repay 
a predetermined sum, without indicating either the date or the 
cause of the debt. The date can then, in case of default, be inserted 
after the event. Whilst this form of guarantee may also come 
into conflict with the Industrial Code should it be disputed, most of 
the employers’ organisations employ it successfully. Serious 
breaches of the rules or decisions of the association are punished 
in nearly all cases by expulsion. In many cases expulsion is 
accompanied by blacklisting, the moral effect of which in the 
maintenance of discipline cannot be overestimated. 


Taternal Organisation of the Federation 


The internal organisation of the Federation conforms on the 
whole with that of its affiliated associations. The annual sub- 
scriptions are fixed according to the total of wages paid. There 
no entrance fees. The organs of the Federation are as follows: 
the presidency (Prdsidium), elected from the committee ; the 
committee itself (Vorstand) ; the so-called grand council (Grosse 
Ausschuss) ; and at the head of them all the annual general meeting 
of the members. The grand council consists of delegates from the 
regional and trade associations affiliated to the Federation. It 
decides the attitude to be adopted by the Federation in all great 
questions of principle concerning social policy and collective 
agreements. It can set up temporary or permanent committees 
to deal with special questions; there exist at the present time an 
administrative committee, an organisation committee, a social 
policy committee, a collective agreements committee, and a pro- 
paganda committee. These committees control and determine the 
activity of the directorate, which is divided into four sections : 

(1) Central section (offices, staff, finance ; organisation, affi- 
liation, statistics ; foreign relations and records). 

(2) Social policy section (social legislation, social insurance, 
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social welfare ; labour market, employment offices, labour market 
statistics ; vocational training and apprenticeship ; legal depart- 
ment). 

(3) Collective agreements section (collective agreements and 
wages ; rules of employment and hours of work ; adjustment of 
disputes ; statistics of cost of living, collective agreements, and 
wages ; records of collective agreements ; strike movements and 
resistance to strikes). 

(4) Propaganda section (general policy and propaganda ; 
information office ; workers’ and employees’ organisations ; press 
service ; editing and publication of the Arbeitgeber, the Mitteilungen, 
and the Schriften der Vereinigung, press news service, archives, 
and library). 

The dissemination of the Federation’s opinions is carried out 
by the review der Arbeitgeber, edited by Dr. Tanzler, and by the 
Mitteilungen, available only to members of the Federation. In 
addition, the propaganda section publishes special studies on 
current questions of social policy (Schriften der Vereinigung) from 
time to time. 


Relations between the Federation and other Industrial 
Organisations 


With regard to external organisation, the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations, in its capacity of chief organisation for 
social policy, has a working agreement with the Federation of 
German Industry (Reichsverband der deutscher Industrie), the 
chief organisation for economic policy, and agreement has been 
arrived at between the two bodies concerning the limits of their 
respective spheres of action. The working agreement provides 
that a certain number of employers shall simultaneously be members 
of the presidency of the Federation of Employers’ Associations and 
the committee of the Federation of German Industry, between 
which harmonious co-operation and mutual understanding are 
thus permanently assured. 

The Federation of German Employers’ Associations also pro- 
vides secretarial facilities for the Central Committee of Industrial 
Organisations (Zentralausschuss der Unternehmerverbdnde), founded 
in Berlin in 1920'. This body is a combination of the economie 





* ' The following main organisations are affiliated to this body : Vereinigung 
der deutachen Arbeitgeberverbdnde, Vereinigung der Arbeitgeberverbande des Gross- 
handels, Arbeitgeberverband deutscher Versicherungsunternehmungen, Retchsverband 
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and social policy organisations, and has as its object the defence 
of the common interests of German employers as a body against 
attacks to which they may be subjected. Thus, in the social 
field, it defends the right of employers to conduct their undertak- 
ings with complete independence, and tries to reconcile the right 
of employers to the fruits of their labour with the workers’ claims to 
increased participation in the proceeds of production, or the 
demand for maximum production with the protection of the workers, 
In the economic field, the Committee undertakes the defence of 
private enterprise against the obstructions of an interfering bureau- 
cracy and the protection of private capital against unreasonable 
demands by the Treasury, and agitates in general for a clear and 
coherent policy for industry. 

With regard to organisation, the Central Committee of Industrial 
Organisations has very rigid rules. Any central organisation can 
become affiliated to it or withdraw at will. Decisions are obligatory 
only if passed unanimously. Beyond this, the Committee acts as a 
liaison department between the employers’ organisations and the 
employers’ representatives upon the Provisional Federal Economic 
Council, whose function is, in agreement with the workers’ and 
consumers’ representatives, to prepare draft Bills of an economic 
or social nature, or to give expert opinions on those prepared by 
the Government. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATION 


Pre-War Work 


The pre-war programme of the German employers’ associations 
can be summed up by recalling the definition of their aims given 
by Mr. Bueck, the real founder of the General Administration of 
Employers’ Associations : 


The employers’ organisations have for their object a common defence 
against the unjustified efforts and claims of the workers and their orga- 
nisations, who seek to impose uniform labour conditions or to interfere 
in the administration of undertakings, and the organisation of resis- 
tance to projected strikes. 





der Bankleitungen, Reichsverband der deutschen land- und forstwirtachaftlichen 
Arbeitgebervereinigungen, Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie, Zentralverband 
des deutschen Grosshandels, Hauptgemeinschaft des deutschen Einzelhandels, Retchs- 
verband des deutschen Verkehrsgewerbes, Reichsverband des deutschen Handwerks, 
Hansabund fiir Gewerbe, Handel und Industrie, Zentralverband des deutschen Bank- 
und Bankiergewerbes, Reichsverband der Reichsverband der Privatversicherungen. 
Reichsausschuss der deutschen Landwirtschaft. 
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As has been seen from the history of their development, the 
original purpose of the German employers’ associations was solely 
resistance to excessive and unjustified claims and measures of 
organised labour. Their function was to support individual 
employers with their influence and power, and to help them to 
prevent threatened strikes, or to resist strikes forced upon them. 
It was necessary for this that the members themselves should have 
a uniform appreciation of existing labour conditions, in order to 
understand the importance of the associations’ functions. The 
spirit of solidarity among employers needed to be aroused and 
continually strengthened, until individual interests came to accept 
the principle of voluntary submission to the common interest. 

The usual methods of defence were the black-listing of strikers, 
the enrolment of volunteers and substitute hands, the institution 
of their own employment offices, and the introduction of a strike 
and lock-out clause in delivery contracts. In addition there were 
protective measures for workers remaining at work or engaged as 
substitutes during a strike, the legal defence of members in all 
questions involving principles of general importance, education of 
public opinion as to the causes of disputes, and the formation of 
large subsidy funds. This purely defensive nature of the movement, 
however, became steadily less marked as the associations, and par- 
ticularly the central Federation, turned their attention and activity 
more and more towards problems of social policy. 


War-Time Activity 


The opening of hostilities brought about a complete change 
in the situation. The proclamation of the industrial truce relegated 
to the background all strike activity during the first years of the 
war. There still remained the question of employment exchanges 
and placing, and until about the middle of the war the idea was 
maintained and steadily insisted on that placing should be left 
in the hands of the employers’ organisations. In addition to this, 
the course of the war imposed new tasks upon the employers’ 
associations : the employment and maintenance of disabled ex- 
Service men, and the possibility of an early termination of hostili- 
ties with the sudden return to civil life of millions of workers for 
whom it would be necessary to find profitable employment, were 
the problems which especially absorbed the attention of the 
employers’ movement during the last years of the war. The study 
of these problems resulted in negotiations with the trade unions, 
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which were furthered under the influence of the Act on auxiliary 
service (Hilfsdienstgesetz) and so prepared the ground for the con- 
clusion, immediately after the Armistice, of the famous ‘‘ November 
Agreement ’’, further reference to which is made below. 


The Post-War Upheaval 


The end of the war and the complete breakdown of the old 
State, the old order of things, and even in a sense the old conception 
of the classes of society, again created an entirely new situation. 
The working classes gained at a single attempt, and practically 
without a fight, the right to participate in fixing labour conditions 
and even to prescribe them according to their own ideas. They 
tried to exercise their influence in industry and production. They 
finally aimed at, and in fact succeeded in, controlling the policy 
of the country. 

For the employers’ organisations this situation meant the dis- 
appearance of, or at least a radical change in, their old basis of 
activity. Arevision of their programme became necessary, since it 
was useless to attempt an adherence based on false logic to principles 
no longer justified by existing facts. The associations therefore 
applied themselves to collaboration in the work of reconstruction, 
and gave repeated public evidence of their intentions in this direc- 
tion. Convinced that not by opposition to the trade unions, but 
only in co-operation with them, was the reanything to be gained, 
they concluded the November Agreement recognising the right 
of the workers to participate in the regulation of labour conditions 
and even, in embryo, the right to participate in economic manage- 
ment. 


The Joint Industrial Association 


The plan for the joint industrial association (Arbeitsgemeinscha}t) 
of employers and trade unions built up on the basis of the November 
Agreement had been ready since 5 November 1918, a few days 
before the Revolution broke out. The agreement thus arrived at 
on points of fundamental principle was the result of several months 
of ceaseless negotiation between employers and workers. The 
joint industrial association cannot therefore be regarded as 4 
direct outcome of the Revolution. At all events, when the wave 
of revolution transferred the powers of government to the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils — when all orderly demobilisation had become 
impossible ; when millions of troops returned suddenly to civil 
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life ; when the fall in the exchange, the rise in prices, the dearth 
of raw materials, the lack of foodstuffs, the weight of debts, the 
lack of will to work, the absence of orders, and political difficulties 
prevented all ordered transition from war-time economy to peace- 
time economy ; when insufficient transport, strikes, cowps d'état, 
the reign of terror, and the disastrous financial policy of the new 
leaders threatened to convert the country into a heap of ruins — 
in this hour of utter distress, when the country knew neither govern- 
ment, authority, nor respect for the State, morality, or laws, the 
great associations, convinced that a renewal of the struggle concern- 
ing wages could only add to the general trouble without advantage 
to anyone, set to work to find an independent solution ; and on 
15 November 1918 employers and workers signed the following 
agreement, which was to apply equally to the relations between 
employers and salaried employees : 


(1) The trade unions are recognised as the official representatives 
of labour. 

(2) Any limitation of the freedom of association of workers of 
either sex is forbidden. 

(3) Employers and employers’ associations will abstain forthwith 


from taking any further part in the organisations for economic peace 
(Werkvereine), and will support them neither directly nor indirectly. 

(4) All workers returning from military service have the right, on 
demand, to return to the post held by them before the war. The 
employers’ and workers’ associations concerned will make joint efforts 
in order that the provision of raw material and influx of orders may 
enable this clause to be carried into effect as far as possible. 

(5) Employment offices shall be instituted conjointly and ad- 
winistered by organisations representative of both parties equally. 

(6) Labour conditions for all workers are to be regulated in accor- 
dance with the conditions obtaining in each industry, by means of 
collective agreements concluded with the workers’ trade organisations. 
Negotiations to this end are to be commenced without delay and com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible. 

(7) In any undertaking employing more than 50 workers, a workers’ 
committee (Arbeiterausschuss) is to be appointed to represent the 
workers and to ensure, in co-operation with the employer, that the 
labour conditions in the undertaking are in conformity with the terms 
of the collective agreement. 

(8) Collective agreements are to provide for the institution of 
adjustement boards or conciliation offices, composed of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives in equal numbers. 

(9) The maximum normal working day is fixed at eight hours for 
all undertakings. This reduction in hours shall not involve any 
reduction in wages. 

(10) The employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned shall 
set up a joint central committee, sub-divided according to trade, for the 
application of this agreement and for the determination of further 
measures to be taken with regard to demobilisation, the safeguarding 
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of economic life, and the guarantee of a living wage for workers, and 
particularly for disabled ex-Service men. 

(11) This general committee shall also deal with questions of 
principle arising under collective agreements concerning wages and labour 
conditions, in addition to the adjustment of disputes which affect 
several different trade o—-. Such decisions shall become binding 
on both employers and workers unless objection be lodged by one of 
the trade associations concerned within a week. 

(12) The present agreement shall come into force on the date of 
signature. In the absence of legislation to the contrary, it shall remain 
in force until denounced by either party with three months’ notice’. 


Shortly afterwards the Provisional Government published this 
Agreement in the Reichsanzeiger, accompanied by the following 
declaration: 

In publishing this agreement, we invite the heads of state under- 
takings to observe its provisions in the undertakings directed by them ; 


the same recommendation is made to the heads of undertakings belong- 
ing to the Federal States and the municipalities. - 


(Signed) The Council of the People’s Commissaries. 


Peace was thus concluded between those sections of the 
employers and of the workers whose desire for it was sincere. The 


joint industrial association was founded, and a bridge thrown 
across the gulf between the leaders of the two parties. No doubt 
the employers were fully conscious of the heavy sacrifice which 
the signing of the November Agreement had imposed upon industry. 
But there seemed no other path open than that of agreement. The 
credit of mitigating the violence of the Revolution belonged, and 
still belongs, to the joint industrial association. From _ the 
employers’ standpoint the details of the agreement are certainly 
not above criticism ; but at the time it stood the test and enabled 
industry to be saved from chaos. The method of open and above- 
board negotiation then instituted still forms the basis of the activ- 
ity ot the employers’ associations, not, however, excluding 
fighting as a finalresource. The report of the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations for 1921 comments as follows on the joint 
industrial association : 


It must in truth be said that the main idea actuating the founders 
of the Central Joint Industrial Association of the industrial employers 
and workers of Germany has not been completely realised. Conceived 
as the expression of close unity amongst the forces of production united 





’ This Agreement was signed by all employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
by a large number of prominent employers and trade union leaders. 
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for better or for worse, the Central Joint Industrial Association, with 
certain important exceptions worthy of notice, in which common pro- 
blems of industry have been discussed and settled ina spirit of mutual 
understanding, has gradually be comean institution where class antagon- 
ism may find expression. It is to be hoped that in the administration 
of the organisation the great idea of collaboration for industrial progress 
may not be pushed too far into the background by narrow social con- 
siderations. 


This hope has not been realised. The importance of the joint 
industrial association steadily diminished until April 1924, when 
it was finally denounced by the General Federation of German 
Trade Unions ; and it has not since been restored. 

The official recognition of the employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions implied by the publication by the Government of the Agree- 
ment of November 1918 was followed by further recognition in 
the Order of 23 November 1918 concerning collective agreements, 
workers’ and employees’ committees, and the adjustment of labour 
disputes. All organisations signatory to the Agreement were 
definitely recognised by articles 159 and 165 of the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1919. All social laws and measures adopted after this 
date by legislative bodies were actuated by the spirit of the trade 
associations, and adapted to their organisation. It is therefore 
not surprising that these circumstances should have greatly 
stimulated the development of trade organisations by both 
parties. 

The membership of the trade unions rose by leaps and bounds. 
Their organisation was tightened up, and employees’ organisations 
came into the first rank of public importance. At the same time 
two tendencies became evident among the workers: the nationalis- 
tic tendency of the middle classes, and an international social- 
istic tendency, the two developing on parallel lines. The spirit 
of organisation spread to commerce and agriculture, and even 
made an appearance among the official classes. The trade union 
movement of manual workers and that of salaried employees 
became united to constitute a single workers’ movement. The 
Government showed a disposition to accede more or less to the 
claims of this new movement. It can at all events be maintained 
that recent events have given the workers a real participation in the 
exercise of public powers. 


Post-War Tasks 


Organisation. In face of this workers’ movement, the orga- 
nisation of employers continued to gain in power and depth. The 
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organic relationship between the associations developed both 
vertically and horizontally. The organisation of the various 
industries according to trade and the regional relations between 
them became both wider and closer. Decentralisation was adopted 
deliberately, and the centre of gravity was displaced towards the 
circumference. This tendency has now gone so far that it can be 
said that the real strength of the employers’ associations no longer 
is, or indeed can be, centred at Berlin, but is represented by the 
associations themselves which have to carry the weight of the 
struggle. 

Anti-Strike Measures. Whilst perfecting its organisation, the 
Federation of Employers’ Associations began a slow but persistent 
struggle against the threatened tendency to leave labour conditions 
to the exclusive control of the workers. It was particularly impor- 
tant to break this tendency, as it carried in it the germs of Bol- 
shevism imported from Russia. Resistance to the efforts made 
by the workers to obtain control of economic conditions and of 
methods of production could be left to the economic associations 
and their central administration — the Federation of German Indus- 
try — together with the problem of socialisation. 

Collective Agreements!. The principal work undertaken by the 
employers’ associations and the Federation after the Revolution 
was the substitution of the collective principle for the individual 
principle in the regulation of labour conditions. The immensity 
of the work will be realised when it is considered that hundreds of 
thousands of undertakings employing millions of workers have 
adopted the principle of collective regulation in the course of the 
last few years. The task before the associations and their Federa- 
tion was to introduce some order into the existing confusion of the 
many contracts signed or negotiated, to eliminate forms which were 
improvised haphazard or ill adapted to practical needs, and to 
modify their contents so as gradually to arrive at a definite policy 
of collective agreements. The associations had to ascertain, com- 
pare, and harmonise individual points of view ; but here again the 
leading principle was that matters should be left to develop of 
their own accord and that all precipitate intervention from head- 
quarters should be avoided. 

Co-operation in Legislative Work. Another important sphere of 
activity for the Federation was its co-operation in the creation 





* Cf. Die Lohnpolitik der deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande. Schriften der Vereini- 
gung der deutschen Arbeitgeberverbiinde, No. 7. 
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and interpretation of the new social legislation. As a result of 
the revolutionary upheaval, the drafting of the original Orders 
left much to be desired, both judicially and technically, and their 
application gave rise to many disputes. The Federation therefore 
found it necessary to intervene, not only in drafting new Orders 
but also in clearing up doubts as to the interpretation of those 
already in force. This work still absorbs much of its attention’. 





1 Among the principal laws and orders promulgated in Germany since the end 
of 1918 in the domain of social policy, in the preparation of which the Federation 
took part, the following may be cited. Details as to the contribution made by the 
employers in each case will be found in their reports for the years 1919 to 1925. 

1918 : Order on hours of work of industrial workers (23 Nov.) and Amending 
Order (17 Dec.) ; Order on collective agreements and committees of workers and 
employees. 

1919 : Order on hours of work of employees (18 March) ; Order on the engage- 
ment and dismissal of workers employed in industry (4 Jan.) ; Order on the engage- 
ment and dismissal of employees (24 Jan.) ; Order on the engagement and dismissal 
of workers and employees (3 Sept.) ; Order on the employment of disabled men 
(9 Jan.) and Amending Orders (1 Feb., 11 March, 10 April, 14 June, 11 Aug., and 
30 Sept.) ; Order on the making available of posts (28 March) ; Federal Order on 
unemployment relief (23 April). 

1920 : Act on works councils (4 Feb.), with the Order respecting elections 
(5 Feb.), and numerous Administrative Regulations for the various sections of the 
Act, in particular the Order on the execution of the Act on works councils (14 
April) ; Order on the engagement and dismissal of workers and employees during 
the period of economic demobilisation (12 Feb.) ; Act on the employment of disabled 
men (6 April) and Administrative Orders under the Act ; Order on the making 
available of posts (25 April) ; Order to raise the limits for the right to appeal in 
disputes referred to the commercial and industrial courts and to extend the com- 
petence of these courts; section 45 of the Federal Income Tax Act of 31 March 
relating to deductions from wages, with Amending Act (21 July) and Administra- 
tive Regulations (21 May and 25 July) ; Order on measures relating to the interrup- 
tion of work or closing down of undertakings (8 Nov.), and Administrative In- 
struction (8 Nov.). 

1921 : Act on balance sheets and profit and loss accounts of undertakings 
(5 Feb.) ; Administrative Orders of the Federal Minister of Labour under the Act 
on the employment of disabled men (21 March, 28 April, 21 July) ; Order on the 
termination of the economic demobilisation (18 Feb.) ; Order to amend the Order 
on the making available of posts during the period of economic demobilisation 
(5 March) ; Order of the Prussian Ministry of Public Welfare on the requisitioning 
of works dwellings (2 July); Act to amend the Income Tax Act (tax on earned 
income) (24 March); Act relating to the income tax on wages (11 July); Act to amend 
the Income Tax Act (tax on earned income) (20 Dec.) ; Administrative Regulations 
of the Federal Minister of Finance relating to the income tax on wages (3 Dec.) ; 
Order of the Federal Minister of Finance to amend the Administrative Regulations 
under the Act relating to the income tax on wages (22 Dec.) ; Act to amend the Order 
on the attachment of earned income (23 Dec.) ; Act containing new regulations 
for fixing the salary and wage groups specified in section 68, paragraph 1, section 
74, paragraph 2, sentence 1, and section 75), sentence 2, of the Commercial Code, 
and in section 133ab, paragraph 1, of the Industrial Code (12 July). 

The Federation also helped in preparing various Bills and in other preparatory 
legislative work, as follows : Bills on the appointment of members of works councils 
as delegates to control boards (under section 70 of the Works Councils Act), on 
labour courts, on the regulation of the hours of work of industrial workers and of 
employees, on domestic servants, and on home workers; proposals for future 
legislation on the contractual rights of employees and on the distribution of occupa- 
tional risk (under sections 323 and 615 of the Civil Code). 

1922 : Acts to amend the Act on industrial courts of 29 July 1890 /30 June 1901 
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PROGRAMME 


After this outline of the tasks imposed by the post-war period 
on the employers’ movement, the spirit in which they were carried 
out remains to be examined. At the same time, the transforma- 
tions which have occurred in German economic life since 1919 are 
too deep and complete to permit of a detailed statement of the 
social policy of recent years, without going far beyond the scope 
ot the present article. The questions involved — particularly 
in the important field of collective agreements, wages, working 





and the Act on commercial courts of 6 July 1904 (14 Jan., RGB1. p. 155 ; 27 Nov., 
RGB1. p. 887; 15 March, RGB1. p. 193; 16 June, RGB1. p. 384); Act on the 
appointment of members of works councils as delegates to control boards (15 Feb., 
RGBI1. p. 209), and Order on elections under this Act (23 March. RGB1. p. 307) ; 
Act to amend the Act on the levying of a tax to promote the building of dwelling 
houses (26 June, 1921, RGBI. p. 773; 6 March, RGBI. p. 235); Federal Rent 
Act (24 March, RGB1. p. 273) ; Acts to impose restrictions on the dismissal of dis- 
abled men (24 March, RGB1. p. 279; 19 July, RGB1. p. 599) ; Act to prolong the 
period of validity of the Demobilisation Orders (30 March, RGB1. p. 285 ; 26 Oct., 
RGB1. p. 802 ; 23 March 1923, RGB1. p. 215) ; Act to prolong the period of validity 
of the Act on the housing shortage (28 June, RGB1. p. 529); Act and Order on 
indemnities for unpaid magistrates, jurymen, and representatives (4 and 8 July, 
RGB1. p. 561), and Orders to increase these indemnities (29 July, RGBI. p. 673; 
10 Nov., RGBI. p. 857) : Acts to amend the Income Tax Act (20 July, RGBI. 
p. 607; 23 Dec., RGB1. p. 978); Acts containing new regulations for fixing the 
salary and wage groups specified in section 68, paragraph 1, and section 74a, para- 
graph 2, sentence 2, of the Commercial Code, and in section 133ab of the Industrial 
Code (21 July, RGB1. p. 652 ; 22 Dec., RGB1. p. 967) ; Act on employment exchan- 
ges (22 July, RGBI. p. 657) ; Executory Act under the Act to prolong the period 
of validity of the Demobilisation Orders of 1 April 1922, RGB1. p. 285 (17 Aug., 
RGB1. p. 717) ; Act to amend the Order on the attachment of earned income (26 Oct. 
RGB1. p. 806); Act to amend the regulations on the liability to attachment of 
salaries, pensions, and other emoluments (26 Oct., RGB1. p. 805) ; Act to amend 
the Act on the employment of disabled men (23 Dec., RGB1. p. 972). 

Some of the above Acts and Orders were merely a question of adapting the 
provisions of existing legislation to the continued depreciation of the currency. 
The Federation also took part in the preparation of various Bills and in preparatory 
legislative work as follows : Bills on labour courts, on the regulation of hours of 
work of industrial workers and of employees, on the closing down of undertakings 
and interruption of work and short time, and on unemployment insurance ; pro- 
posals for future legislation on the contractual rights of employees, on the distri- 
bution of occupational risk (under sections 323 and 615 of the Civil Code), and on 
works dwellings (this question was finally settled in the Tenants’ Protection Act 
of 1 June 1923, RGBI. p. 353). 

The very great majority of the above Acts, Orders, and Bills were dealt with 
by the Committee on Social Policy of the Federation. 

1923 : Act on miners’ benefit societies (23 June) ; Act to amend the Employee 
Insurance Act and the Federal Insurance Code (3 July) ; Act on reinstatement and 
dismissal in certain parts of the country (17 July) ; Act to amend the Order of 1 Nov. 
1921 on unemployment relief (19 July) ; Act to amend the Federal Insurance Code 
(19 July) ; Act on the taxation of undertakings (11 Aug.) ; Act to amend the law 
on accident insurance (20 Aug.) ; Order on the basic wage in sickness insurance 
(20 Aug.) ; Act on exceptional measures in accident insurance (8 Oct.) ; Order on 
the closing down of undertakings and short time (13 Oct.) ; Order on the pro 
vision of funds for unemployment relief (13 Oct.) ; Instructions as to the nature, 
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hours, and the adjustment of disputes — are in fact inextricably 
bound up with the problems of economic policy, and these in their 
turn with the foreign policy of the country. The list just given of the 
laws and orders promulgated in Germany since 1919 in the domain 
of social policy will give the reader an idea of the enormous volume 
of work in this field that the central organisation of the German 
employers has had to accomplish during the last few years. It 
has already, moreovor, been mentioned that the employers’ orga- 
nisations had undertaken to regulate labour conditions in the various 





amount, and duration of relief for the unemployed and for workers on short time 
(24 Oct.) ; Administrative Regulations under the Order on the provision of funds 
for unemployment relief (25 Oct.) ; Order to prolong the period of validity of the 
Demobilisation Orders (29 Oct.) ; Order on conciliation (30 Oct.) ; Order on simpli- 
fication in social insurance (30 Oct.) ; Order to amend the Employment Exchanges 
Act (30 Oct.) ; Instructions as to relief for workers on short time (30 Nov.) ; Order 
for the administration of the Order on conciliation (10 Dec.) ; Order to repeal the 
Act on reinstatement and dismissal in certain parts of the country (20 Dec.) ; 
Order on hours of work (21 Dec.) ; Second Order for the administration of the Order 
on conciliation (29 Dec.). 

1924 : Order on hours of work in hospitals and similar institutions (13 Feb.) ; 
Administrative Order under the Act on disabled men (13 Feb.) ; Order to amend 
the Orders on unemployment relief and on the provision of funds for unemployment 
relief and the Unemployment Exchanges Act (13 Feb.) ; Notification of the new 
text of the Orders on unemployment relief and on the provision of funds for unem- 
ployment relief (16 Feb.) ; Regulations relating to occupational groups in employees’ 
insurance (8 March) ; Administrative Order under the Order on unemployment relief 
(13 March) ; Order for the suppression of the office of the Demobilisation Commis- 
sioners (25 March) ; Administrative Instructions under the Order on unemploy- 
ment relief (25 March) ; Order on-the period of validity of the Order on supplemen- 
tary allowances and bonuses for workers employed on emergency relief works 
(25 March) ; Order on contributions and benefits in employees’ insurance and inva- 
lidity insurance (16 April) ; Administrative Instructions under the Order on hours 
of work (17 April) ; Third Administrative Order on unemployment relief (24 May) ; 
Act to amend the Order on unemployment relief (11 Aug.) ; Fifth Administrative 
Order under the Order on unemployment relief (14 Nov.) ; New text of the Federal 
Insurance Code (15 Dec.). 

1925 : Order on limits of earnings and of income in sickness insurance (10 Jan.) ; 
Order on hours of work in coke factories and blast furnaces (20 Jan.) ; Order on the 
method of calculating contribution weeks in invalidity insurance (7 Feb.) ; Order 
on the method of calculating contribution months in employees’ insurance (7 Feb.); 
Order on the payment of social insurance benefits on foreign frontier territories 
(7 Feb.) ; Second Order on contributions in accident insurance (10 Feb.) ; Order 
on the period of validity of regulations under the Federal Insurance Code (14 March); 
Order to amend the Order on the engagement anu employment of foreign workers 
(16 March) ; Act to amend the method of calculating pensions in invalidity insurance 
(23 March) ; Act on supplementary pensions in employees’ insurance (23 March) ; 
Act to extend and prolong the payment of relief to unemployed seamen (27 March) ; 
Order on the period of validity of the Instruction as to supplementary allowances 
and bonuses for workers employed on <mergercy relief works (27 March) ; Order 
on trade committees for home work (28 March) ; Order for the »dminiatration of 
the Act to amend the method of calculating pensions in invalidity insurance (1 April); 
Order for the administration of the Act on supplementery pensions in employees’ 
insurance (1 April) ; Order on limits of annual earned income in employecs’ insu- 
rance (23 April) ; Order on the employment of young workers ince al mines (24 April); 
Regulations for public relief works (30 April) ; Amendment of the Administrative 
Regulations under the Order on unemployment relief (2 May), and Notification 
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industries by means of collective agreements, instead oj leaving 
such regulation to depend on the issue of disputes. This task 
was further complicated by the necessity of adapting wages, closely 
bound up as they are with the problems of hours of work and 
the adjustment of disputes, to the continual fluctuations of the 
economic situation. 

Since the war the German employers as a body have been and 
still are engaged in a difficult struggle. They have simultaneously 
had to reconstruct their undertakings, free industry from the fetters 
of bureaucracy, and educate public opinion to understand the 
employers’ point of view. They have frequen‘ly published state- 
ments of their attitude in regard to the great social problems of 
the last few years and of to-day. An outline of the main features 
of the present programme of the Federation of Employers’ 
Associations is given below. 


Social Policy in General 


The Federation of Employers’ Associations unreservedly recognises 
the need for social policy ; it declares itself now as formerly a convinced 





of the new text (2 May); Third Order on the insurance of persons liable to com 
pulsory insurance under Book IV of the Federal Insurance Code, who are employed 
in the mercar:tile marine, on cable-laying ships and training ships, and in the 
high-seas fishing fleet (8 May) ; Order to extend accident insurance to occupational 
diseases due to industrial employment (12 May); Order on the employment of 
women and young persons in rolling and stamping mills (28 May) ; Instructions 
to reduce the waiting period for relief to unemployed seamen (4 July) ; Second 
Amending Act on accident insurance (14 July) ; Act on fees for work-books (16 July); 
Act on the development of employees’ and invalidity insurance and on health 
measures in Federal insurance (28 July) ; Act to amend the Act of 30 March 1903 
on the employment of children in industrial undertakings (31 July); Order for 
the administration of employees’ insurance by the substitute funds (4 Aug.) ; 
Order on the payment of invalidity and employees’ insurance benefits in foreign 
frontier territories (24 Aug.) ; Act to limit the proceeds of the tax on earned income 
(3 Sept.) ; Order to amend the Federal Principles relating to public relief works 
(7 Sept.) ; Fourth Order on the insurance of persons liable to compulsory insurance 
under Book IV of the Federal Insurance Code, who are employed in the mercantile 
marine, on cable-laying ships and training ships, and in the high-seas fishery 
fleet (10 Sept.); Administrative Regulations for the grant of special relief to persons 
carrying on home industries, and employees and workers in the tobacco industry 
and associated industries (16 Dec.) ; Act to reduce the tax on earned income 
(19 Dec.). 

Act relating to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office (25 May) ; 
Act relating to the Washington Convention on unemployment (25 May); Act 
relating to the Genoa Convention on facilities for finding employment for seamen 
(25 May); Act relating to the Geneva Convention on the rights of association and 
combination of agricultural workers (25 May) ; Act relating to the Geneva Conven- 
tion on workmen’s compensation in agriculture (25 May) ; Notification respecting 
the Washington Convention on unemployment (30 July) ; Notification repecting 
the Genoa Convention on facilities for finding employment for seamen (30 July) ; 
Notification respecting the Geneva Convention on the rights of association and 
combination of agricultural workers (30 July) ; Notification respecting the Geneva 
Convention on workmen’s compensation in agriculture (30 July). 
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advocate of a sane policy in this sphere, in which it is ready to offer its 
active collaboration. Social policy, as part of the general policy of 
the country, should, as its name implies, protect the interests of impor- 
tant fractions of the community, within the compass and for the greatest 
of the nation as a whole. It should not concern healt anil, 
sively with the workers or with specific groups of workers ;its goals hould 
be the general weal, and to this end, in undertaking the protection of 
any group, it must adapt itself to the practical necessities of the moment. 
It must be founded upon economic fact, and finds its proper limits in 
these facts and in the financial resources of the country. In accordance 
with these principles, the basis of all its measures must be the self- 
vernment of industry, involving freedom of action and the respon- 
sibility of the interested parties. State intervention, state authorities 
or institutions, are only justified in the absence or failure of private 
initiative, and only in so far as necessitated by the aim of the State. 
The Federation of German Employers’ Associations therefore identifies 
itself with the ome og of collective economy, the responsibility of the 
individual towards the community, and, at the same time, the inter- 
dependence of the various elements of the nation. The joint industrial 
association, too, must be built upon the principle of responsibility and 
free intiative of all parties concerned. 


The Joint Industrial Association 


The employers are ready to accept the principle of the joint industrial 
association, on the original bases of the responsibility and independence 
of both parties, subordination to the general policy, free discussion and 


free agreement. It will therefore welcome all freely constituted workers’ 
organisations which accept these principles and can legitimately claim 
to represent an important group of the workers. 


Freedom of Association 


Complete freedom of association constitutes one of the workers’ 
principal claims. The employers declare themselves opposed to any 
restriction of this freedom, so asserting their acceptance of the principle. 
They consider, however, that freedom of association — which must 
manifestly apply equally to both employers and workers — must be 
secondary to the freedom of the individual and must not degenerate into 
compulsory membership of an association, so as to exclude freedom of 
action on the part of any persons concerned. They will oppose any 
measures to enforce such compulsion, whether originating from the 
organisations themselves, the state, or society. 

As a corollary to freedom of association, the employers are also 
“es sxe to recognise the workers’ trade organisations. Such recognition, 

owever, does not imply recognition of a monopoly in favour of any 
specific union or tendency in the representation of the workers. 


Strikes 


A specific right to strike cannot be recognised. A strike is not a 
question of right but a question of fact. The question of right appears 
in the determination of the limits to the use of the fact. These limits are 
determined by the public welfare and the general interest, and beyond 
them strikes must a prohibited. Public services and the manufacture 
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of essential products must therefore in the first place be protected from 
strikes. Persons who are ready to continue work under old conditions 
must also be assured of protection. Finally, the performance of urgent 
work must be ensured by agreement between the organisations, or by 
law, not only in the public services and manufacture of essential pro- 
ducts, but also in private undertakings. 








Collective Agreements 






The employers’ associations do not reject the principle of collective 
agreements ; they consider the joint industrial association the essential 
foundation for their development. The joint industrial association has 
been built up on the basis of free collective negotiation. The employers’ 
associations can therefore accept only a policy of free agreement inde- 
pendent of all state intervention and conducted on both sides by respon- 
sible organisations which respect their obligations and definitely accept 
the principle of the joint industrial association. The trades, areas, and 
individuals to which agreements apply shall be decided by the asso- 
ciations concerned. The employers also recognise the essential prin- 
ciple that collective agreements are definitely and unconditionally 
binding’. 












Wages Policy 






With regard to wages, the employers reject any opportunist or 
egoistic policy. They consider that such ideas as the level of wages 
throughout the country, or in a given industry or area, do not afford 
a satisfactory basis for the determination of wages in particular cases, 
and that the particular conditions and possibilities of the various indus- 
tries and trades must be given primary consideration in addition to the 
cost of living. They demand that the state and the trade unions accept 
this point of view, and that a limit be placed upon the continual attempts 
to raise wages or otherwise disturb the economic and financial situation. 
The employers’ associations will not accept a rigid formula giving 
present wage rates in terms of pre-war rates. A further important aim 
of wages policy is that industry should be able to meet foreign competi- 
tion on the world market and to revive the home market. A first 
condition for this is the prevention of unemployment ; a second condition 
is the increase of purchasing power through the reduction in the cost 
of living consequent upon cheaper production, so that a further increase 
in nominal wages to meet the raising of rents shall not again endanger 
the financial situation and with it the whole economic life of the country. 
The difference between the wages of skilled and unskilled workers, and 
of adults and young persons, should be increased by every possible means. 



















Adjustment of Disputes 










It is in conformity with the custom of collective agreements that their 
contents should be determined by free agreement between the parties 
concerned, and not by state compulsion. It does not follow, however, 
that the employers’ associations are hostile to the voluntary settlement 
of labour disputes by arbitration ; on the contrary, they urge that such 















' Cf. Fritz Srrzter : “The Law of Collective Bargaining in Germany ”’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. 511-526. 
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a system should be set up by collective agreement, so as to make official 
intervention unnecessary. They are in favour of the propose! that 
larger arbitration districts should be created, and that additional official 
arbitrators enjoying the confidence of the organisations concerned f 
should be appointed. But they consider it unnecessary that, in addition 
to these arbitrators and their deputies, numerous local official arbitration 
committees should be maintained, and require the withdrawal of these 
now useless officials. They consider that the costs of arbitration should 
be borne in each case by the parties concerned. Arbitration committees 
created by collective agreements are to be preferred to official arbitration; 
the settlement of labour disputes by official machinery should only be 
undertaken if there is no voleies machinery, set up either by collec- 
tive agreement or ad hoc, in existence and capable of acting ; but even 
in these cases state intervention is to be as limited as possible. The 
decision whether an arbitral award shall be binding must in principle 
be left to the parties concerned. In particular, the parties can agree 
beforehand, either in general or for a particular case, that the awards 
of vither the unofficial or the official arbitrators shall be binding. The 
essential aim of the employers’ associations is to avoid state compulsion 
in relation to wages policy and collective agreements, to prevent bureau- 
cratic interference in industry, and so avoid the institution of compulsory 
collective agreements. They are ready to come to an understanding 
with the trade unions on the basis of these principles, with a view to 
the development of present methods of adjusting disputes. The 
employers oppose the setting up of any special jurisdiction for the settle- 
ment of disputes concerning labour law, such as that set up under section 2 
of the Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923. The Federation requires 
that all disputes on questions of labour law shall be settled through the 
channels of ordinary justice, and therefore hopes for the adoption of 
a law on labour courts which will incorporate these courts directly in the 
ordinary courts. 





























Hours of Work 







The employers are ready to accept an Act on hours of work which 
shall leave the determination of such hours, in the first place to collec- 
tive agreements freely concluded, next to works agreements, and lastly 

failing both of these, to exceptional state measures applicable to a par- 

ticular case. If hours are regulated in none of these ways, the legal 

limit of 8 hours shall apply, subject to the exceptions provided for in 

the Order. The employers are equally opposed to a uniform 10-hour 

day and a uniform 8-hour day. But they require that the possibility 

of applying the two-shift system be assured in all cases where it will 
lead to a reduction in the cost of production. They object to ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Eight Hours Convention so long as foreign : 
countries have not themselves ratified it and Germany remains liable 

to reparation payments. The accusation that German industry in 

trying to increase production is practising social dumping against foreign 

countries is untenable in view of the working hours in those countries 

and the additional burden imposed upon the national production of 

Germany by defeat. 






















* Die Arbeitszeitfrage in Deutschland. Schriften der Vereinigung der deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbinde, No. 8. 
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Social Insurance 


The employers recognise the need for the maintenance of social 
insurance in the interests of working capacity and national health. The 
present division of the organisation into three branches (sickness insur- 
ance, accident insurance, and employees’ and invalidity insurance) 
should in their opinion be preserved, in view of the entirely different 
bases and tasks, in law and in fact, of each branch. Here too the 
principles of utmost economy, simplification, and reduction jof costs, 
applying alike to public authorities and private undertakings, must 
be applied ; further, as since the withdrawal of state subsidies the whole 
cost of social insurance has to be borne by industry alone, industry 
therefore expects that due weight shall be given to its wishes in this 


onnection. 
Unemployment 


The best weapon against unemployment is an increase in production. 
Unemployment relief should also have that object, and productive 
unemployment relief should be developed with the same end in view. 
Unemployment relief should not be used as a handle by either side in 
labour disputes. 


Disabled Hx-Service Men 


The employers are ready to give effective and productive work in 
their workshops to disabled ex-Service men. The Federation of 
Employers’ Associations is of opinion that the most satisfactory solution 
of this question will be obtained by intelligent voluntary collaboration, 
and therefore considers that compulsory legislative measures should 
be avoided except where absolutely indispensable. 


The above programme is that originally set out in March 1924 
by Dr. Ernst von Borsig, then president of the Federation, at the 
great Industrial Congress held jointly with the Federation of Ger- 
man Industry. The general lines of this programme, which have 
not since been modified, show the intimate association of the 
employers’ movement to-day with the life of the state and of the 
nation, and with German culture ; and from them the reader will 
be able to appreciate the past, present, and future attitude of the 
German employers towards the tasks devolving upon them as a 


body}. 


’ The principal works consulted are : 

Geschaftsbericht der Vereinigung der deutschen Arbeitgeberverbdnde, 1919, 1920, 
1921, 1923-1924. 

H. A. Buck : Die organisation der Arbeitgeber. 

O. Lersrock : Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der deutschen Arbeiigeber- 
verbdnde. 

H. Scuriiter : Grundgesetze der Unternehmerorganisationen. 

H. von Reiswitz : Die politische Organisation des Unternehmertume. 

F. TANZLER : Entwicklung, Organisation und Téatigkeit der Arbettgeberbervande. 
Vortrag. Als Manuskript erschienen. 

Ive : Vortrag iiber Organisationsfragen. Schriften der Vereinigung der deut- 
schen Arbeitgeberverbinde, No. 10. 

G. Kesster : Die deutschen Arbeitgerbeverbande, 1907. 
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Trade Union Reform in Italy 


by 
Gino ARIAS 


Professor in the University of Florence 


When the Committee (known as the “ Committee of Eighteen”) 
set up by the Italian Government to study constitutional reform had 
completed its work, its report was placed before the Fascist Council 
jor examination. Its suggestions were not accepted in toto, and 
its proposed draft for trade union reform underwent considerable 
modification. A Bill for the legal regulation of collective relations 
in connection with employment was then introduced into the Chambers ; 
after discussion tt was passed on 3 April last, and was later completed 
by regulations for its application. Professor Arias, a member of 
the Committee of Eighteen, who was entrusted with the preparation 
of that Committee’s Report upon the trade union problem and that 
of corporative organisation, has been requested to expound the regu- 
lations now in force in Italy in this regard. As will be seen, he 
throws into relief the salient points of the new legislation, comparing 
it with the proposed draft put forward by the majority of the Committee. 


HE Italian Act of 3 April 1926 for the legal regulation of 

collective relations in connection with employment’, completed 

by the Regulations of 1 July 1926, consists of three fundamental parts: 

(a) legal recognition of trade associations and of collective contracts 

of employment ; (6) jurisdiction in disputes connected with employ- 

ment (magistratura del lavoro); and (c) prohibition of lock-outs 
and strikes. 

The Italian law is remote from all foreign legislation respecting 
the legal recognition of trade associations ; it accepts a new prin- 
ciple — the recognition of a single union for each category of 
workers. The union so recognised thus becomes an institution 
under public law — that is to say, the State confers upon one 
union only, among all those which may exist for a single category 
of workers, the legal representation of the category as a whole. 

To say that the Italian law establishes the system of the “ com- 





? For an English translation of the Act. cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Legislative Series, 1926 — It. 2. 
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pulsory association ” or of “ union monopoly ” would be incorrect. 
There is no compulsory association, because no person is required 
to become a member either of the recognised union or of any other. 
There is no “ union monopoly ”, since side by side with the recog- 
nised union there continue to exist other associations — enumer- 
ated, in fact, in the new Act — of employers, workers, artists 
and persons engaged in a profession, excluding, of course, the 
exceptions specified in the Act (associations of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers of the Royal Army, the Royal 
Navy, the Royal Air Force, and other armed forces, magistrates, 
teachers in institutions for higher and intermediate education, 
officials and employees of the Ministries of the Interior, Foreign 
Affairs, and the Colonies). The group classified as “ exceptions ” 
are not allowed to exist as “trade” associations, but may exist 
as mutual benefit and cultural societies. The National Association 
of Fascist Teachers (Associazione nazionale insegnanti fascisti) may 
be cited as an example ; this is the old Teachers’ Corporation (Cor- 
porazione della Scuola) which continues to develop its activities 
in the educational sphere, but is no longer a “ trade ” association. 

Section 1 of the Act lays down the conditions for the legal 
recognition of trade associations of employers and of workers. 
whether intellectual or manual. 

In the case of employers’ associations, it is laid down that the 
employers who have voluntarily become members of the associa- 
tion must employ not less than one-tenth of the workers employed 
in undertakings belonging to the class for which the association 
is formed and situated in the district of the association ; and, in 
the case of workers’ associations, that the workers who have volun- 
tarily become members of the association must represent not less 
than one-tenth of the workers in the district of the association 
who belong to the class for which the association is formed. The 
associations are required to include among their purposes not only 
the protection of the financial and moral interests of their members, 
but provision for their relief. instruction, and moral and civic 
training ; and, moreover, they must actually endeavour to make 
such provision. Persons who direct these associations have to 
furnish guarantees of their capacity, integrity, and unwavering 
loyalty to the nation’. 





? Under section 5 of the Regulations, intellectual and manual workers cannot 
belong to the same association, even if they are employed in the same type oF 
category of undertaking. Technical and administrative employees may belong 
to the same association, but must constitute separate sections of it. Technical 
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The question of according recognition to one or more unions 
for each category was examined at considerable length by the 
Committee for Legislative Reform (the “ Committee of Eighteen ”) ; 
and it was decided to “ leave to the Government the right to accord 
recognition, in cases where this should be found desirable, to more 
than one union for each category, subject, however, to the express 
condition that the State cannot recognise either (a) those unions 
which do not recognise the State, or which pursue a course of action 
which is contrary to the interests of the nation, or (6) those which 
belong to international or foreign organisations which impose 
upon them bonds of obedience or discipline which are incompatible 
with the bonds of obedience or subjection towards the State’.” 

In accordance with the system proposed by the Committee, the 
unions would continue to develop their activities within the limits 
of their private rights ; whilst all attributions of a public character 
would be handed over to the “ provincial corporation ” or cor- 
porative college — a true state organ or autarchic institution, made 
up of representatives of all citizens grouped according to their 
occupations. The system accepted by the Act, however, recognises 
but one association which is the state organ for the exercise of trade 
union activity ; the legal recognition of more than one association 
for each category of workers thus becomes a contradiction in 
terms. This attitude, while it does not connote the elimination 
of a plurality of associations, necessarily entails the recognition of 
complete legal existence to one association only — that selected by 
the State ; the others, as de facto associations, will be possessed of 
legal existence so limited that they have no personality of their 
own as distinct from that of their individual members?. 





and adrainistrative managers and persons performing similar duties must belong 
to eeparate associations. So are avoided collocations which might degenerate into 
relations of subordination liable to endanger the expression of the free will of each 
category. Another excellent provision of section 5 is that artisans carrying on 
asmall industry on their own account must constitute separate associations. Small 
industry has in Italy deep-seated reasons of a technical and economic nature which 
justify its autonomous existence alongside large-scale industry. 


* Cf. Gino Arias : ” Relazione sul problema sindacale a sull’ordinamento 
corporativo "’, in Relazioni e proposte della commissione presidenziale per lo studio 
delle riforme costituzionali, p. 97. Rome, Stabilimento Poligrafico dello Stato, 1925. 

* The Act says that associations not legally recognised shall continue to exist 
as de facto associations in conformity with existing legislation, subject, of course, 
to the specified exceptions. Now, under existing legislation trade associations have 
no legal personality, although in recent years the courts, for obvious practical 
reasons, have ultimately recognised the possession by the unions of certain rights 
inherent in legal personality. It may reasonably be doubted whether this tendency 
of the courts will persist when the new Act is in force. 
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The principal effects of legal recognition of an association are 
as follows : 

(1) Legally recognised associations are to represent legally all 
the employers, workers, artists, or persons engaged in a profession, 
of the category for which they are formed, whether members of the 
association or not, in the territorial area of the association. 

(2) Legally recognised associations are empowered to levy 
upon all employers, workers, artists, or persons engaged in a 
profession, whom they represent, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not, an annual contribution not exceeding, in the case 
of employers, the amount. of one day’s wages for every worker in 
their employment ; and in the case of workers, artists, or persons 
engaged in a profession, one day’s earnings. Not less than one- 
tenth of the proceeds of such contributions shall be deducted 
annually and set apart to constitute a fund, the purpose of which 
shall be to guarantee the discharge of the liabilities assumed by 
the associations under collective contracts concluded by them. 

(3) Collective contracts of employment concluded by legally 
recognised associations are to apply to all employers, workers, 
artists, or persons engaged in a profession, of the category repre- 
sented. 

(4) Actions relating to disputes arising from collective relations 
connected with employment shall be brought before the competent 
authorities exclusively by legally recognised associations. In the 
case of any particular commune or province where no such associ- 
ation exists, the President of the Court of Appeal shall appoint 
a special commissioner (curatore) to undertake the duty. De 
facto associations cannot, of course, represent in the courts either 
employers or workers of the category belonging to them. However, 
in cases where no recognised association exists and a special commis- 
sioner is appointed, the “ voluntary intervention ” of individuals 
concerned is allowed, ad adjuvandum, to use legal phraseology, 
whence that of de facto associations! follows asa matter of course. 

The system of according recognition to a single association 
results in the complete unity of employment contracts in any one 
district, a condition which would have been impossible of attain- 
ment had recognition been accorded to a plurality of associations. 
It also provides a sure guarantee for the fulfilment of collective 
agreements through the establishment of a guarantee fund made 
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1 Cf. D’Ametio : “ La Magistratura del Lavoro ”, in Le Assicurazioni social, 
Vol. Il, No, 1, p. 11. 
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up of. a definite contribution from all persons belonging to the 
eategory which the association represents. 

The Regulations contain very important instructions concerning 
the scope of collective agreements and the responsibility assumed 
by the contracting associations or individuals. 

Individual employment contracts between individual employers 
and workers who are subject to a collective agreement must conform 
to the conditions established by the latter. Clauses contained 
in an individual employment contract (whether concluded before 
or after the collective agreement) which are not in accordance 
with the provisions of the collective agreement, are automatically 
replaced by the provisions of the latter, save only where the terms 
of the individual contract are more favourable to the worker. This 
exception is very significant, because it demonstrates the intention 
of the Italian legislator to support the introduction of a “ high 
wages ” regime appropriate to a highly progressive industrial organi- 
sation ; and to ensure the entry of Italian industry into foreign 
markets by promoting on the State’s initiative (as we-shall see) 
the technical and economic progress of productive undertakings, 
and by obstructing, rather than favouring, the reduction of wages 
unless this becomes absolutely unavoidable owing to the needs 
of industry. 

The responsibility of an association which has concluded a 
collective agreement is twofold : (a) responsibility for loss or damage 
arising from non-fulfilment of the obligations assumed by the 
association itself under the terms of the agreement, and (b) re- 
sponsibility for non-fulfilment on the part of those (whethe rmembers 
of the association or not) to whom the conditions of the.agreement 
apply, if, and in so far as, the association shall have failed to do 
all that, lies in its power to secure the fulfilment of the obligations 
assumed. However, should it have been explicitly stated in the 
agreement that the execution of the agreement is guaranteed by 
the association, the latter is itself responsible in its capacity as 
solidary guarantor. 


Legally recognised trade associations are classified as either 
(a) unitary or primary grade associations or (6) higher grade 
associations (federations or confederations). The higher grade 
trade associations can also acquire legal personality ; the Decree 
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according recognition to them automatically entails the recogni 
tion of all the individual associations belonging to them’. 

The formation of federations or confederations, whether embrac- 
ing employers’ unions or workers’ unions (technical and administra- 
tive managers and persons performing similar duties can join federa- 
tions of employers’ unions), still remains entirely within the scope of 
trade organisation. The legislature, however, wished to take a 
step further, in the direction of the integral corporation which, 
while keeping the various factors of production distinct from each 
other, should nevertheless embrace them all. For this reason it 
is provided that central co-ordinating or corporative bodies may 
be established to unite the national organisations of the various 
factors of production in any particular branch of economic activity, 
or in one or more specific categories of undertaking. A corporation 
set up on these lines by a Decree of the Ministry of Corporations 
has no legal personality, but constitutes an administrative organ of 
the state. The Decree under which the corporation is established 
lays down regulations for its organisation and defines the powers 
of its central and local offices. 

According to the proposals of the Committee for Legislative 
Reform, the corporations (of which there was to be one only for 
each province) wereto be autarchic institutions intimately associ- 
ated with the executive power of the state, and made up of 
representatives of all forms of economic or other activity within 
the territorial limits of the province. A provincial corporation 
was to consist of three chambers, representing three classes of 
interests respectively : (a) the liberal professions, the arts, and 
public employment ; (b) agriculture and the agricultural industry ; 
and (c) industry, commerce, personal property, and private employ- 
ment. The distribution of these categories between the three 
chambers was subordinated to the idea of the unity of the corpora- 
tive college, according to which the chambers were to form a single 
whole, and to collaborate in the national and social activities of 
the institution. This corporative hierarchy was to culminate in 





1 Section 41 of the Regulations specifies the national confederations which can 
be recognised both for employers and for workers. For employers, there may be 
a national federation for each of the following : industry, agriculture, commerce, 
maritime and aerial transport, land transport and inland navigation, and banking. 
For workers, there may be a national federation for each of the following groups : 
employees and workers in industry, employees and workers in agriculture, employees 
and workers in commerce, employees and workers in land transport and inland 
navigation, and banking employees. Members of the liberal professions and 
artists form a separate federation, distinct from those of both employers and 


workers, 
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the National Council of the Corporation. The existing provincial 
organs for economic administration (chambers of commerce and 
agrarian councils) were to have been absorbed by the new corpora- 
tive organisation. 

The advisory Commission for Legislative Reform, set up by 
the Government to collect and co-ordinate a quantity of material 
for study and to draw upa general plan for the campaign of reform, 
did not, however, expect that all its proposals would be accepted 
and carried into effect at one and the same time. Nevertheless, 
it may be noted that the corporative principle completely dominates 
both the trade union reform and the constitutional reform under- 
taken by the Government ; and it is permissible to assume that the 
acceptance of the principle will be followed — ere long, I think — 
by its logical developments. 

I am of opinion that at a later date, following the early attempts 
to which I wish every success, the Italian corporative organisation 
will have to proceed in the direction of definitive systemisation ; 
and that the corporation, being associated even more intimately 
with the unions and their federations, will be transformed from the 
state organ which it is at present into an institution having complete 
personality of its own, while remaining under the close supervision 
of the state. And I believe that the corporative union of trade 
associations representing the various factors of production will 
be succeeded by the union of the various productive activities, 
integrated under the corporative system. 

In the meantime, the activities of the state organs which have 
to ensure co-ordination between employers’ and workers’ unions 
— or corporative bodies — are definitely set out in section 44 of 
the Regulations for the administration of the Act of 3 April 1926. 
The corporative bodies are endowed with the following powers, 
among others, which are of fundamental importance. 

In the first place, they have to settle disputes which may arise 
between the organisations which they unite, and to lay down 
(in agreement with the representatives both of the employers and 
of the workers) general rules concerning the conditions of work 
in the undertakings involved. 

In the second place, they have to promote, encourage, and sub- 
sidise any initiative taken by the unions with the object of co-ordi- 
nating and re-organising production on improved lines. By this 
means, the indifference of the old liberal State — graphically 
described by Mr. Mussolini as “ the agnostic and cowardly State ” 
(lo Stato agnostico ed imbelle) — in relation to the organisation of 
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production, which, like so many other matters, it regarded as purely 
a question of private interest, is completely abolished. 

Among the actively administrative functions assigned to the 
“corporative college” by the Committee of Eighteen was one of 
primordial importance : that of “ co-ordinating the various forms of 
economic and professional activity with a view to promoting the 
reduction of the costs of production, the specialisation and co- 
ordination of undertakings, and the standardisation of types of 
products ”’. 

Italy’s vital problem — that of exports and of the return to com- 
mercial equilibrium — is primarily a problem of discipline in produc- 
tion and of selection in productive activity. It cannot be left to 
solve itself unaided, according to the precepts of liberal dogmatism, 
by way of one or more “ crises of adjustment ”, because even in 
the most favourable circumstances this must necessarily entail a 
deplorable waste both of energy and of wealth. 

Two other important functions of the corporative bodies are 
(a) the establishment of employment exchanges and (6) the regu- 
lation of apprenticeship. For these they have to lay down general 
eompulsory rules, and see that they are observed. 


* 
& ak 


The boldest and most original reform initiated by the new Act 
is the establishment of courts of appeal to act as tribunals for labour 
matters (magistratura del lavoro). Their duties, as laid down by 
section 13 of the Act, are to settle disputes “ concerned with the 
earrying out of collective contracts or other regulations in existence, 
or with demands for new conditions of employment ”. 

In order that these courts of appeal may act as tribunals for 
labour matters, a special section is to be organised in each of the 
sixteen courts of appeal. This section is to consist of three magis- 
trates — one a president of a section of the court of appeal and the 
other two councillors of the court of appeal — together with two 
citizens specially appointed on each occasion who are experts in 
problems of production and labour ; the latter are to be chosen, 
in accordance with definite rules, from a register of suitable citizens 
to be kept at every court of appeal. 

The Court of Appeal, acting as a tribunal for labour matters, 
will have to issue decisions in conformity with the laws respecting 
the interpretation and carrying out of existing contracts, and, in 
the fixing of new conditions of employment, in conformity with the 
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principles of equity, adjusting the interests of employers and the 
interests of employees, and in each case having regard to the superior 
interests of production. 

Such is the Act. For its boldness and compass it cannot be 
matched in any other legislation. The German Order of 30 October 
1923 cannot be compared with it. It will be recalled that this 
Order' gave the competent authorities (the permanent conciliators 
and the Federal Minister of Labour) the power to render the awards 
of conciliation committees binding. As a rule, these so-called 
awards are merely proposals in accordance with which the disputing 
parties can draft an agreement if they see fit. In exceptional 
cases the competent authorities may declare these awards binding 
when such a course appears desirable for economic and social 
reasons ; and the settlement contained in the award must show 
due consideration for the interests of both parties. It would seem 
that so ambiguous and -hybrid a system might easily give rise to 
injustice and contradiction. Its fundamental error consists in the 
pretence which it makes of transforming into a definite legal deci- 
sion what is, after all, merely the opinion of an advisory committee, 
whose impartiality there is good reason to question. 

The compulsory arbitration of New Zealand, although much 
nearer to the Italian system, differs from it profoundly. To begin 
with, arbitration in New Zealand is only compulsory in appearance 
— that is to say, it is compulsory for unions registered under the 
Arbitration Act of 1894, but not for those registered under the 
Trade Unions Act of 1908 ; and the unions are free to choose under 
which Act they will be registered. Further, the Arbitration Tri- 
bunal consists of a judge of the Supreme Court, acting as president, 
and two other members nominated by the Governor-General in 
accordance with the recommendations of the employers’ and 
workers’ unions respectively. The dominating principle is therefore 
that of arbitration, in which the disputants select their own repre- 
sentatives and the judge acts as a third arbitrator representing 
the state ; whereas the dominating principle of the Italian law 
is that of a judicial bench, in which ordinary judges and technical 
judges work side by side. 

When new conditions of work are in question, the task of the 
judge will in effect be to create new law, in accordance with the 
two principles laid down in the Act : to adjust the interests of the 





’ * Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925, pp. 457-466 ; 
‘ The Compulsory Adjustment of Industrial Disputes in Germany ", by Dr. Fritz 
ITZLER. 
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employers and the interests of the employees, and to watch over 
the superior interests of production. The judge — and it is this 
which distinguishes him from the arbitrator — has not only to 
propose the settlement of a dispute by arriving at an agreement 
between the parties ; he has also and above all to watch over the 
public interest, and give it precedence over all private interests. 

Doubts (which may perhaps have some foundation) have been 
raised regarding the judge’s competence in matters which are 
essentially technical and economic. Apart, however, from the 
intervention of experts who are not merely experts but are also 
judges, it is safe to assume the prompt formation of a bench of 
judges who will be specialists in labour matters, and willing and 
able in the examination of these questions to harmonise the eco- 
nomic and the legal criteria ; and who will possess a profounder 
knowledge both of economic theory and of economic reality than 
the present judges have sometimes displayed. We may also look 
forward to a time when speciai schools for labour judges will be 
established in our universities. 





















The technical or expert judges are to be appointed for each 
individual dispute, not for a whole session or hearing. Section 
14 of the Act lays down that they shall be “ appointed on each 
occasion ”, while section 66 of the Regulations states that “the 
nomination of the expert advisers to participate in the work of 
the Bench shall be made for each dispute by the president of the 
court”. The provision which makes it possible to appoint different 
experts for each dispute is a just and proper one, in view of the 
enormous variety of disputes which may arise and the need for 
the experts to possess a deep and extensive knowledge of the situa- 
tion. The experts are to be neither representatives of either 
party to the dispute nor exponents of the class of work involved ; 
they are to be citizens of “exemplary and immaculate moral and 
political conduct ”, having special qualifications, such as a univer- 
sity degree or its equivalent, unless they have acquired the repu- 
tation of exceptional skill in the exercise of some particular activity. 
This procedure tends to avoid the danger, always present for arbi- 
tration — even compulsory arbitration — that anxiety to arrive 
at an agreement between the disputants may cause the tribunal 
to attach only secondary importance to the technical and economic 
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effects of the award and the repercussions it may have for the 
community at large. 

Actions at law must as a rule be brought by the legally recog- 
nised associations representing the category of workers in which 
the dispute has arisen ; in cases, however, where it is found necessary 
in the public interest an action may be brought by the Public 
Prosecutor. In cases of this kind the trade association interested 
is entitled to be represented in court. The power thus conferred 
upon the Public Prosecutor to submit a dispute to the labour 
tribunal, apart from any initiative taken by the interested parties, 
emphasises the compulsory character which attaches, in accordance 
with the wishes of the legislature, to the awards of the tribunal. 
This however does not weaken the intention of avoiding disputes 
whenever possible which is in the spirit of the Act. 

In accordance with section 13 of the Act, an attempt at concilia- 
tion must be made by the president of the court before a decision 
is taken ; it is added that disputes within the competence of the 
court may be settled by arbitration in pursuance of sections 8 
et seq. of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Over and above these special provisions, however, the inten- 
tion of the legislature stands out from the completely new order 
of things, and in particular from the creation of the corporative 
bodies and their functions. And it is in fact evident that the suc- 
cess of the labour tribunals presupposes a spirit of collaboration 
between the various factors of production, with a resulting freedom 
from disputes. 

The Italian system is the substitution of state justice for the class 
struggle ; hence logically follows the prohibition both of lock-outs 
and of strikes. 

Employers who suspend work and workers who either cease 
work or work in an irregular manner with a view to obtaining 
alterations in existing contracts of employment are alike liable toa 
fine if they have merely taken partin a dispute ; the leaders, insti- 
gators or organisers of a strike or lock-out are to be more severely 
dealt with. The offence of striking assumes a graver character 
when those concerned are employed by the state or other public 
body or by undertakings carrying on public services or essential 
services. The same applies to a lock-out or suspension of work 
by those carrying on public services or essential services. In both 
cases the mere suspension or cessation of work is a punishable 
offence, apart from the intention of obtaining new employment 
contracts or an alteration in existing conditions. 
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Refusal to carry out the decisions of the tribunal for labour 
matters is to be punished still more severely if the persons concerned 
are responsible officials of legally recognised associations. If, 
in addition to failing to carry out the decisions of the tribunal, 
the guilty persons have alsotaken part in a strike or lock-out, the 
provisions of the Penal Code respecting concurrent offences and 
penalties are to apply. 

These rules seem to be the inevitable consequence of the new 
order. Strikes and lock-outs represent private violence usurping 
the place of the state in class disputes. The liberal state, proclaim- 
ing the principle of “non-intervention” and magnifying the 
economic and social virtues of the struggle between employers and 
workers, or of employers among themselves, does but contradict 
itself ; and its legislation (including that of Italy at one time) which 
makes the strike — and the strike alone — a punishable offence 
is in reality to the detriment of the workers. 

Now that the state claims its right to administer justice between 
one class and another, any form of private violence appears as 
@ survival from the past, and as a threat to the system introduced 
by the state in order to anticipate and settle disputes between the 
different categories. For this reason it is logical that such vio- 
lence should be repressed and punished. 

Nevertheless, it is idle to hope that penal sanctions alone will 
suffice to eliminate strikes and lock-outs, unless spontaneous collab- 
oration between classes becomes a constant everyday habit, and 
unless the conviction reaches the public conscience that any form 
of direct action with the object of settling labour disputes must 
from now onwards be replaced by peaceable discussion between 
the parties, and by recourse to the tribunal for labour matters 
when all other means of coming to an agreement have failed. 

The progress of legal institutions must be accompanied by 
progress on the part of the public conscience.- Sound laws make 
for the betterment of the people, but sound laws alone will not 
suffice — the people must be prepared to understand and to apply 
them. 





The Trade Union Movement in the 
Balkan States 


The problems raised by the war have led to more or less sharp 
divergences between the Balkan States, not only in the fields of politics 
and economics, but also in the trade union movement. But the desire 
to reach some f8rm of agreement is becoming steadily stronger. Among 
the different. factors concerned in promoting this tendency should be 
mentioned the recent efforts in the world of labour to reorganise the 
workers both in their respective countries and in the Balkan Peninsula 
as a whole. 

The aim of the following account is to indicate the new tendencies 
which may not only ensure social peace within the ranks of labour, but 
may also contribute to some extent to the promotion of a current of 
opinion sufficiently widespread to exert a favourable influence on the 
negotiations which are now in progress, the aim of which is to solve 
existing difficulties by the conclusion of the necessary agreements 
between divergent interests. 


NDER the auspices of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam, a Conference was held at Sofia on 
9-10 April 1926, in which the central trade union organisations 
of Bulgaria (Obchi Rabotniicheski Saius v Balgdria), Greece (General 
Confederation of Labour), Roumania (Consiliul General al Uniuni- 
lor Muncitoresti din Romdnia), and the Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom (Ujedinjent Radnicki Sindikalni Savez Jugoslavije) took part. 
The organisations of the neighbouring countries, Hungary (Magya- 
vorszagi Munkasegyesiiletek Szévétsege) and Czechoslovakia (Odbo- 
rové sdruzeni ceskoslovenské), were also represented at the Conference. 
The International Federation of Trade Unions was represented 
by Mr. C. Mertens (vice-president) and Mr. J. Sassenbach (secretary). 
Delegates from the International Federations of transport workers, 
salaried employees, food workers, and leather workers were also 
present. 
The objects of the Conference were clearly defined in the course 
of discussion during the opening session, namely : 
To lay down the general principles for the guidance of the trade 
union movement in the Balkan States, to be recommended to the 
national trade union federations for application ; 
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To draw the attention of the Governments and governing 
classes to the legitimacy of trade union action, and urge them not 
to hamper the movement by prosecutions, or police ot other per- 
secution ; 

To promote uniform action by the Balkan proletariat, with a 
view to the introduction of social reforms ; 

To give evidence of the solidarity of the international working 
class with the workers in the Balkan countries. 

For the better definition of these aims it was also stated that 
the Conference would not examine the trade union conditions in 
the four Balkan countries, and would not concern ifself with poli- 
tical questions. All-the delegates insisted on the need for greater 
unity, more active exchange of information, and more resolute 
action for the improvement of social legislation. 

The organ of the Bulgarian Social Democratic Party, Narod, 
commenting on the initiative taken by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions in convening this Conference, pointed out the 
interest of the meeting in the following terms : 


The International Federation of Trade Unions is paying great atten- 
tion to the Eastern labour movement, and has decided to assist the 
organisations in the Balkan countries. The workers of Bulgaria have 
for long been awaiting its assistance, which has become more than ever 
indispensable since the years of bitter experience and communist illu- 
sion. ... Once for all, this Conference should determine the attitude 
of the Bulgarian proletariat, which oscillates between the primitive 
East and the democratic civilisation of the West. 


In a similar spirit the journal of the Socialist Party of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, the Volksstimme, approved the meeting 
of the Conference. Recalling that the Balkan States had been 
selected by the Communist International of Moscow as a centre 
of action from the point of view of the world revolution, and noting 
that the whole burden of this operation had been borne by the 
working classes, this paper continued as follows : 


Above all, the object of the Sofia Conference is to assist the workers 
to discuss the methods to be adopted for raising the moral, economic 
and cultural standards of the working classes.... The representatives 
of the different trade union organisations are meeting in order to affirm 
that the destiny of the working classes in all countries is one and the 
same. 


In the form of resolutions the Sofia Conference drew up and 
adopted a very full programme dealing, among other things, with 
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ling the right of association, the right of meeting, labour legislation, 
not and social policy. But the sense and importance of these resolu- 
per- tions cannot be understood without some previous idea of the | 
growth of the Balkan labour movement during the last few years, h 
ha and the new tendencies which enabled the delegates to the Con- b 
ference to display their unity on the subject of the demands to 
ing be pursued in the interests of the workers. 
In Bulgaria the organised working class was divided into two 
hat groups until January 1924 —- the General Trade Union Federation, 
in a free organisation affiliated to the International Federation of 
oli- Trade Unions of Amsterdam, and the General Federation of 
ter Labour Unions affiliated to the Red International of Labour 
ute Unions of Moscow. At the end of 1922 the first of these two feder- 






ations had only 17,600 members, whereas the second had a member- ’ 























od, ship of 34,300, grouped in 19 trade unions. Subsequently the 
ion Federation of Trade Unions lost the majority of its members to the 
he Federation of Labour Unions. But the agrarian-communist } 
disturbances of September 1923 struck a decisive blow at the ,, 
. predominance of the General Federation of Labour Unions, which, P 
: together with the Communist Party and the Osvobojdenie (central 
ve office), was dissolved in accordance with the National Defence 
er Act of January 1924. At that date the Federation of Trade Unions 
lu- : . 
de had a membership of 14,800. The legal status of the unions pre- 
ve viously affiliated to the Federation of Labour Unions remained 
uncertain. 
There is, moreover, a temporary arrangement described as the 
b- Federation of Unions, covering 19 trade unions, to which the 
1g following organisations belong : teachers, railwaymen, post and 
a telegraph employees, bank clerks, workers in public health services, 
fe engineers, technicians, customs officials, priests, workers in muni- 
1g cipal institutions, architects, judges, doctors, artists, printers, 
» professors, and stenographers. The total membership is 34,000. 
These unions, although neutral, are generally coloured in their 
views by the party to which the majority of their members belong. 






For instance, the railwaymen’s and teachers’ unions are under the 
influence of the Socialist Party. Reference should also be made to 
the unions of agricultural workers, of socialist tendency, which 
had a membership of 23,000 in 1924. 








In Greece there was a split in 1920 in the trade union movement, 
at the same time as in the political movement. Until then the 
General Confederation of Labour comprised 350 organisations with 
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an aggregate membership of.170,000, but by the end of 1925 the 
membership had fallen to 60,000. In April 1926 a Unity Congress 
was held in the Piraeus, and the decisions taken were evidence of 
a complete change of opinion ia favour of making the labour move- 
ment independent of the communists. . In a_ resolution adopted 
after discussion of the report submitted by the Managing Committee 
of the Federation, the Congress decided to break off all relations 
with the Communist Party. This same resolution stated that : 



















_ In view of the present situation of the Greek trade union movement 
and the difficulties to be overcome, it is above all necessary to associate 
and concentrate the forces of the working classes in a general confeder- 
ation covering all workers who, irrespective of political opinion, continue 
steadfastly to pursue the present struggle for the emancipation of the 
workers and the abolition of all exploitation. 











The Managing Committee was invited “to pursue a realist 
policy adapted to the needs of the Greek trade union movement, 
and to preserve complete independence of all political parties ” 

The Congress decided further that the Greek trade union 
movement should affiliate to the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam, and that negotiations should be opened 
with a view to a final resolution to be taken at the forthcoming 
Pan-Hellenic Congress, to be held at Salonica in 1928. 
















In Roumania the progress of the trade union movement was 
promoted by the Trade Union Act of 26 May 1921, which was 
promulgated at a time when practically all trade unions had been 
dissolved in consequence of the general strike movement, which 
broke out in October 1920. Before that date there were 200,000 
workers in the Roumanian trade unions. 

The resistance displayed by the trade unions, which was to 
prevent the reviving organisations from being captured by the 
communist movement, was based on the principle of trade union 
independence. This principle had been established in June 1922 
at the congress held at Sibiu, in a resolution declaring that the trade 
unions were independent organisations, that they rejected any ° 
attempt of the political parties to break or annex them, and that 
trade unionists were entitled to join a party or to take up any 
political activity they chose, provided that such political activity 
were not carried on within the unions. 

According to a report submitted to the meeting of the General 
Council of Trade Unions held at Cluj in September 1923, the total 
membership of the unions affiliated to these organisations was 
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52,000. This congress decided by 28,423 votes that the Roumanian 
trade unions should affiliate to the Amsterdam International 
Federation of Trade Unions. In a manifesto addressed to the 
workers after the congress, the General Council declared that the 
Roumanian trade union movement was bound to break with the 
demagogy of the communists, whose policy had imperilled the vital 
interests of the working classes in Roumania. The General Council 
decided, moreover, that the committee of affiliated organisations 
should be renewed, and should consist only of workers belonging 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

In consequence of these decisions, the workers opposed to the 
Amsterdam International set up a “ united ’’ General Trade Union 
Council. During the whole of 1924 this organisation, which was 
composed of communist elements, conducted active propaganda 
for the repeal of the decisions taken by the Cluj congress in Septem- 
ber 1923. Negotiations are at present in progress for restoring 
unity in the trade union movement. 

The functions of the trade unions are particularly important in 
Transylvania, the Banat, and Bukovina. Asa matter of fact, the 
headquarters of the General Council of Trade Unions and the nine 
national unions are at Cluj in Transylvania. 

In June 1926 a conference was held at Bucarest by the General 
Council of Trade Unions and representatives of the unions in the 
former Kingdom and Bessarabia. The question of unity was 
reopened, and a resolution carried inviting Roumanian workers to 
form unions independent of the Communist Party, and to affiliate 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions. 


In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom the Government proceeded 
in 1921, in consequence of the activities of the Communist Party, 
to dissolve that Party and the trade unions. In 1922 the workers 
organised the YugoSlav General Federation of Labour (Glavni 
Radnicki Savez Jugoslavije), which was socialist in tendency. The 
workers who were still under communist influence formed another 
organisation, the YugoSlav Central Committee of Labour (Centralni 
Radnicki Sindicalni Odbor Jugoslavije), after declaring that they 
would observe strict political neutrality. During the following 
years these two organisations not only refused to co-operate, but 
were inspired by a profound mutual sentiment of animosity and 
distrust. At the beginning of 1925 there were signs of an approach 
between them. Negotiations were opened, which led ultimately to 
the amalgamation of the two organisations. A joint committee, con- 
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sisting of an equal number of representatives of each, was instructed 
to draw up a common programme. Certain dissentient members 
of the Central Committee of Labour then formed a separate body. 
In October 1925 a congress was held at Belgrade, at which dele- 
gates from the trade unions, the workers’ insurance offices, and the 
chambers of labour were present. The congress decided on the 
definite amalgamation of the Federation of Labour and the Central 
Committee in a new organisation, entitled the YugoSlav General 
Federation of Labour (Ujedinjini Radnicki Sindicalni Savez Jugo- 
slavije). It was also decided that all other trade unions which had 
hitherto remained independent of the two principal organisations 
should affiliate with the General Federation. The resolution 
adopted by the congress stated that the dissensions and break-up 
of the trade union movement in Yugos-Slavia had been due to the 
divergent influences of the political parties, and that in order to 
unite the workers in a single organisation, it was essential to elimi- 
nate all political, religious, and national considerations, and to 
maintain strict neutrality in these respects. The resolution added 
that the influence of the trade union movement in settling social 
and economic problems and questions relating to political and civic 
rights should not take the form of direct support of a political 
party, but should be exercised by the very fact of its existence and 
the means at its disposal. 

A certain number of trade unions nevertheless continued their 
political activities in connection with the propaganda directed by 
the Red International of Labour Unions of Moscow, and in January 
1926 the Belgrade Chamber of Labour excluded six federations for 
this reason (building, wood, leather and hides, metal-working, 
hotel employees, and hairdressers’ assistants), it being understood 
that the unions could be reorganised by a special decision for each 
organisation of the general meeting of the Chamber of Labour, 
once they had proved that they confined themselves to trade union 
matters. 


It will be seen that in these countries, where the political 
movement is often confused with the trade union movement, the 
divisions and disturbances produced under the influence of commu- 
nist propaganda have seriously interfered with the normal progress 
of trade union organisation. The Balkan workers, having little 
direct relation with western countries, have not been won over to 
take part in the positive campaign for realising social reforms. The 
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communists have taken advantage of this isolation, and have pro- 
duced a state of confusion which has led to the isolation and 
indifference of the majority of the workers. As most of the progress 
in social legislation was effected without the assistance of the 
organisations concerned, it has been underestimated, and has not 
been sufficient to create that sense of realities which is essential 
for positive and systematic action, whether for consolidating the 
results already achieved, or for introducing fresh improvements. 
It was not until quite recently, and in consequence of the dis- 
illusionment to which the communist propaganda has led, that 
re-grouping became possible, and an atmosphere favourable to the 
holding of an inter-trade-union conference could be created. 
Subject to the special conditions of each country, the declarations 
made at the Sofia Conference were unanimous in noting this evolu- 
tions which is confirmed by the fluctuations in trade union member- 
ship and the struggle for revival noted at recent congresses. 

These congresses gave evidence of reduced tension and a readi- 
neers to co-operate, which naturally led the Sofia Conference to 
devote most of its attention to establishing a sound foundation 
for the reconstruction and maintenance of trade union unity. A 
special committee was set up to examine this question in all its 
aspects, and to draft a resolution for submission to the Conference. 

The discussions which took place in this committee brought 
out the differences of opinion among the representatives of the 
various organisations. The delegates of the Bulgarian independent 
unions supported the principles of organisation of federations by 
industry, the conclusion of collective agreements, the strike as an 
ultimate weapon, and the general strike in the event of war. They 
recognised that difference between the political parties had to 
some extent had a prejudicial effect on trade union progress. They 
also recognised that the right of the political parties to carry on 
propaganda among the workers should not involve the subordination 
of the trade unions to the parties. Nevertheless, in view of the 
large number of Bulgarian workers belonging to no organisation 
since the dissolution of the Communist Party, and of the previous 
propaganda against the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
they held that negotiations should be opened, with the assistance 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats, with a view to ultimate affiliation to 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

The delegates of the Roumanian independent unions main- 
tained that the division in the trade union movement in their 
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country was chiefly due to disagreement between the national 
minorities. They considered that a unity congress should be held 
in Roumania to decide on affiliation to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, but they urged that independent trade union 
organisations should retain the right to join the Anglo-Russian 
Committee! and support its action for restoring international trade 
union unity. They finally demanded that trade union leaders 
should be prohibited from taking an active part in political life. 

In a statement submitted on behalf of his delegation, the repre- 
sentative of the YugoSlav organisation recalled that trade union 
unity might be considered to have been established in his country, 
but that the experience gained since the realisation of such unity 
had shown that final and complete union between the various 
fractions of the proletariat was impossible until the unions had 
entirely freed themselves from the doctrines and practice of com- 
munism. 

All these statements were manifestly imbued with a real spirit 
of concession. The discussion concluded with the adoption of the 
following resolution : 


The Conference recommends all trade unions in the various Balkan 
countries which have not yet established their unity but approve the 
principles affirmed by the Conference and the principles and methods 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions, to open negotiations, 
under the direction of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
at the earliest possible date, with a view to establishing unity. Such 
negotiations should be conducted separately for each country, with the 
object of setting up in each a single national trade union federation. 


Thus the tendency to re-establish unity produced among 
Balkan workers by the impotence to which the trade union move- 
ment had been reduced, was given favourable expression during the 
discussions of the Sofia Conference, and the agreement reached 
has already taken effect. In Bulgaria, for instance, the two central 
trade union organisations have recently agreed on the principle of 
amalgamation in a single organisation. A conference held on 
8 and 9 August discussed the holding of a joint congress within 
two months, to consider, among other things, the question of the 
affiliation of the new organisation to one of the trade union inter- 
nationals. This congress will be attended by representatives of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam and 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. II, Feb. 1926, pp. 211 et seg. : ‘* The 
' International Trade Union Movement : Problems of Organisation ”’. 
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of the international trade union organisations which are designated 
by the independent trade unions. It will appoint a joint adminis- 
trative council, which will be responsible during three years for 
conducting the united movement in the spirit of the agreement 
which has been accepted as a basis of discussion by the two 
organisations’. 

In the other countries negotiations are in progress for strength- 
ening the movement in favour of trade union unity. 


The Conference did not confine itself to facilitating the settle- 
ment of questions of trade union organisation. It also drew up 
a wide programme of action and demands, based on the particular 
situation of Balkan workers, who complain that their national 
legislation do not give them all the guarantees attaching to the 
exercise of trade union rights, a programme inspired also by the 
need for social reform, the demand for which is all the greater in that 
its expression has been delayed by the confusion in the ranks of 
labour organisations. 





? The following are the most important passages in the agreement : 

“With a view to putting an end to the division of the organised Bulgarian 
proletariat and promoting the organisation of the masses of the workers, the dele- 
gations of the independent labour unions and the Bulgarian Trade Union Federa- 
tion proclaim the amalgamation of these two organisations in a single federation, 
to be entitled the Bulgarian General Confederation of Trade Unions. 

“Such amalgamation shall be effected regardless of the membership of the two 
organisations. It shall be carried out subject to the guarantee that the two organi- 
sations shall be considered on an equal footing. The affiliated unions shall retain 
the rights they enjoy in each of the organisations. 

“The Bulgarian General Confederation of Trade Unions is a*free organisation, 
independent of political parties. It is open to all workers and all salaried employees 
irrespective of their political opinions and membership of political parties. It is 
open to them regardless of sex, age, or nationality. 

“The tasks of the Bulgarian Confederation of Trade Unions are those of the 
free trade unions : action in favour of the general introduction of collective agree- 
ments, the eight-hour day, the abolition of night work, the introduction of the 
weekly rest, the improvement of social legislation, etc. 

“As a means of performing these tasks the unions may resort to organised 
action, the use of the press, meetings, demonstrations, strikes, boycotts, and other 
lawful means. 

** All members shall be entitled to freedom of thought, opinion and criticism, 
subject only to the condition of not breaking the unity of action and of observing 
trade union discipline. . . . 

‘** The trade federations shall affiliate to the International Trade Secretariats. 

“The Bulgarian Confederation of Trade Unions shall establish relations with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam, official affiliation 
being left to the decision of the next congress. 

“The Bulgarian Confederation of Trade Unions shall act in favour of the re- 
storation of international unity in the labour movement, and support any initiative 
for setting up a single trade union international ”. 
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The principles of trade union action were laid down in the 
following resolution : 


The object of the trade union movement is to protect and promote 
the economic and social interests of all wage-earning and salaried 
employees, to do all in its power to strengthen the national and inter- 
national solidarity of the working classes, and to support all national 
and international action taken against the exploitation of labour. 

The immediate task of the trade unions in the Balkan countries is 
to improve the material and moral situation of workers and children 
by the reduction of hours of work, the raising of wages, the creation of 
social institutions, such as sickness, disablement, and old age insurance, 
employment exchanges, unemployment relief, etc., the raising of the 
intellectual level of the working classes. As a general rule strikes should 
be declared only for economic reasons and after careful examination 
of the situation. Action for setting up a just economic system is pri- 
marily the work of the political parties. It is desirable that the 
workers should belong to a political party as well as to a trade union, 
provided, however, that the differences in the political movement are 
not transelated to the trade union sphere. 


In another resolution, concerning the rights of association, 
combination, strikes, and meeting, the delegates defined the 
spirit in which they considered that these problems should be dis- 
cussed with the public authorities. 

As regards the right of association, the Conference noted that 
in general freedom of association is guaranteed either by the 
Constitution or by a special Act, but that in practice such freedom 
is often non-existent : that the free exercise of the right of asso- 
ciation is subject to numerous restrictions : in particular, that the 
authorities must approve the formation of unions and amendments 
to their rules or changes in their management, a fact which involves 
the organisations in very costly proceedings. Frequently the 
authorities refuse to give the unions legal recognition, and in many 
cases their reply, whether affirmative or negative, is much delayed. 

On the right of combination and the right to strike, the Con- 
ference noted that they are rarely recognised for manual and intel- 
lectual workers, and that in general they are not guaranteed ; 
that, on the contrary, on various occasions trade unions have been 
dissolved because their members wished to make use of the right 
to strike ; that the right of combination and the right to strike are 
prohibited in the case of workers and employees in the public 
services ; and that under the pretext of protecting the right to work, 
the authorities have hampered the free exercise of the right to 
strike and acted against trade union officials and leaders, 

On the right of meeting, the Conference declared that, even 
where it exists, it is rendered illusory in fact by restrictions ; that 
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very often a special permit issued by the civil or military authorities 
is necessary before workers can hold peaceful meetings ; that the 
police create endless difficulties ; that the custom of certain autho- 
rities of declaring a state of siege when there is a strike or any 
other similar movement, in point of fact abolishes the right of 
meeting: that certain authorities even allow political bodies with 
impunity to prevent trade union meetings, attack their institu- 
tions and ill-treat organised workers and their representatives. 
The public authorities and employers in general seize on Bolshe- 
vism as a pretext to contest, either openly or secretly, the workers’ 
right of organisation, to dissolve their unions, and to attack trade 
union secretaries and officials. 

For all these reasons the Conference declared that the rights 
of association, combination, strike, and meeting should be con- 
sidered “‘ sacred rights of the organised working class”’. It took 
cognisance of the will of the trade unions of the Balkans to defend 
these rights to the uttermost : to fight until all restrictions have 
been withdrawn ; to act with firmness when the civil and military 
authorities adopt restrictive measures, so that the workers may 
be able to appeal against arbitrary decisions to a judicial body 
giving the necessary guarantees ; to win the recognition of the 
authorities and employers for the trade unions as a lawful instru- 
ment for the defence of the interests of the organised working classes; 
to demand the repeal of all measures preventing or interfering 
with the introduction of foreign trade union publications and labour 
papers. 

The Conference further demanded the adoption of an Inter- 
national Convention on the rights of association, combination, 
strike, and meeting. 

The demands, which are to constitute a positive programme of 
action for the future, were dealt with in the following resolution, 
which is considered by the free organisations as a labour charter 
determining the direction of the trade union movement in the 
Balkan . countries. 




































Resolution on Social Policy 
I 










Action in favour of the enforcement and maintenance of the statutory 
maximum working day of eight hours in industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture. Introduction of the six-hour day for young persons, women, 
and workers employed in unhealthy industries. herever a shorter 
working day has been obtained, this should be definitely established by 
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law. The enforcement of the working day of eight hours or less should 
be effected by fixing the beginning and end of the work. As a general 
rule, the weekly rest of not less than 36 hours should fall on a Sunday. 
Ratification and enforcement of the International Conventions concern- 
ing prohibition of the night work of young persons and women, and in 
bakeries. 

Extension of labour inspection to all occupations ; appointment of 
labour inspectors selected from the trade union delegates. 

Measures for protecting the health and safety of wage-earning and 
salaried employees. Campaign against occupational diseases. 

Legal recognition of works councils and representatives of the workers. 

Creation of labour courts to settle disputes arising out of contracts of 
employment ; appointment of assessors with the assistance of the unions. 

Creation of official employment exchanges with joint representation 
on the managing committees. Trade union exchanges and official 
employment exchanges to be on an equal footing. 

Adoption of an Act making collective agreements legally binding, 
and governing the functions of arbitration offices. 

The arrangements made for the workers’ rest to be supplemented 
by legislation on holidays with pay. 

Prohibition of the employment of children under 14 years of age, 
and of women during the two months preceding and the two months 
following confinement. 

Compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. Vocational and 
continuation education for young workers to be adapted to the practical 
requirements of theday. Such training to be included in the statutory 
hours of work. 

Equal pay for men and women. 

Extension of labour legislation to workers in state and other public 
services, agricultural workers, and home workers, unless they are subject 
to more favourable regulations. 

Creation of independent chambers of workers to secure the official 
representation of the interests of wage earners. 

Ratification of the draft Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference. 


II 


Introduction of a system of social insurance on modern principles, 
and covering the following branches: sickness insurance, accident insur- 
ance, invalidity and old-age insurance, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
maternity insurance, insurance against death, unemployment insurance. 

Independent management by the insured of the organs of social 
insurance. 


lil 


In virtue of the principle of the equality of treatment of all persons 
irrespective of nationality or religion, the trade unions should use every 
means in their power to promote the international realisation of the 
demand of the unions for the freedom of movement of the workers. 

In countries where economic depression and unemployment have 
become so acute that the unemployed must be protected, transitional 
measures should be taken for temporarily keeping the influx of foreign 
workers within the limits of existing requirements, provided, however, 
that the foreign labour already engaged shall in no case be expelled. 
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With a view to the systematic distribution of emigrant labour between 
the different countries, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
should be requested to urge the International Labour Office to arrange 
for the conclusion of International Conventions. 

Visas on passports should be abolished, pending the abolition of the 


passports themselves. 

If it is impossible to abolish passports, uniform international pass- 
ports, valid for three years, should be introduced. 

Equality of treatment should be aimed at in economic, social and 
intellectual matters. Equality before the law is one of the fundamental 
demands of the labour movement. As under present legislation foreigners 
are entitled to equality of treatment only on condition of reciprocity, 
the establishment of uniform international legislation should be pro- 


moted. 


The Sofia Conference also dealt with a question peculiar to the 
Balkan countries : the regrouping of the populations of these coun- 
tries and those of Asia Minor, which took place after the war and 
led to a considerable influx of refugees in them all, has created an 
unfavourable situation for the native-born working class, in par- 
ticular as regards conditions of work’. — 

Dr. Topalovitch, secretary of the Belgrade Chamber of Labour, 
representing the Yugo-Slav organisations, and Mr. G. Danoff, 
secretary of the Bulgarian Federation of Trade Unions, drew 
attention to the work done by the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office in organising the placing of refugees in 
employment. The Conference passed a resolution requesting 
the International Federation of Trade Unions to urge the Geneva 
organisations to settle the question of refugees in the Balkan coun- 
tries by, way of international agreements. 

All the resolutions were carried unanimously. 

The Conference having decided that the assistance of the Inter- 
national Labour Office should be requested in all matters within 
its competence, the International Federation of Trade Unions has 
officially transmitted to the Office the texts of these resolutions on 
behalf of the Balkan organisations. Most of the questions raised 
are already being studied by the Office. Some of them have been 
dealt with in draft Conventions and Recommendations (hours of 
work, factory inspection, minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment, employment of women before and after 
childbirth, industrial accidents, equality of treatment, unemploy- 
ment, emigration). Others are being discussed by the Governing 





* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Refugees and Labour Conditions in 
a, Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 15. Geneva, 
926. 
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Body with a view to inclusion in the agenda of a future Conference 
(safety and accident prevention, works councils, minimum wage). 
Some are the subject of permanent study (employment exchanges, 
collective agreements, holidays with pay, vocational education). 
Finally, the important question of freedom of association is on the 
agenda for the next Session of the International Labour Conference. 

The trade union movement in the Balkan countries can thus 
count on finding in the work of the permanent International Labour 
Organisation the necessary support for taking definite action in the 
direction outlined by the Sofia Conference. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour in Tanganyika 


In 1925 the Government of Tanganyika appointed Major G. St. J. 
Orde Browne to “ investigate labour conditions on plantations and in 
recruiting districts, to consult the several planters’ associations as to 
their needs and difficulties and generally to collect information and 
submit recommendations which may serve as a basis for consideration 
of the permanent appointment of a Labour Commissioner, with the 
necessary staff, for the organisation and better control of labour affairs 
generally. ” 

Major Orde Browne’s report, with a covering despatch from the 
Governor, has now been published as a supplement to the labour section 
of the report submitted to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
administration of Tanganyika Territory during 1925'. Its main points 
are here summarised. 


PRESENT SITUATION AND GENERAL PoLicy 


As a result of the compulsion practised for military purposes during 
the preceding years, at the end of the war the native clung to his village 
with feelings akin to those of the freed slave. His attitude towards 
employment was strengthened by the unsatisfactory labour conditions 
on certain plantations which, owing to the exceptional conditions, had 
been leased for short periods to tenants exclusively interested in im- 
mediate profits. The passing of the estates into the hands of permanent 
owners valuing the reputations of their properties as places of employ- 
ment, has led to steady improvement. Nevertheless the demand for 
labour is, and is likely to remain, in excess of the supply, and while 
proper organisation and greater economy in use may be expected to do 
much to improve the present situation, the almost universal tendency 
for enterprises to expand to the limit of their labour supply will ensure 
the prompt absorption of all labour offering, even if no new fields of 
employment are created. = 

This fact in itself is sufficient to compel employers to give full con- 
sideration to the needs and idiosyncracies of their native workpeople, 
for the African in his power to boycott an unpopular estate has a potent 
weapon, of which he makes ready and effectual use. Unpopularity thus 





1 Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., wpon Labour in the Tanganyika 
Territory, with a Covering Despatch from the Governor. Colonial No. 19. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
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meaning bankruptcy, Major Orde Browne is of opinion that government 
regulations should be directed to securing a fair standard of welfare 
and guarding against the possible occurrence of definitely bad conditions, 
rather than to establishing an elaborate system of supervision and 
compulsion. To this principle he admits one exception in the introduc. 
tion of such measures as sanitary improvements which are likely to be 
unpopular with the native labourers. 


RECRUITING 


Labour is usually obtained by one of three methods : 


(1) the employment of casual labourers who live in the locality ; 

(2) the engagement of men who have travelled from distant areas 
independently ; 

(3) the collection of parties of men in such distant areas by a pro- 
fessional recruiting agent. 

There are about 92,500 natives who may be placed in the first class, 
The labour, however, is in almost every case of a very irregular and 
intermittent character. Most of it is performed under a loose verbal 
contract known as the “ kipande ” system whereby the labourer is given 
a card with 30 spaces, one of which is cancelled for each day he works, 
and payment for the total work is made when the 30 days have been 
completed. As there is no provision in regard to the time at which 
the card may be completed there can be no breach of contract and some 
natives retain these cards in their possession uncompleted for many 
months, with results wasteful of labour and demoralising to the labourers. 

The second class groups over 25,000 natives. From the point of view 
of the employer it is the ideal system. With the native it is popular, 
but it has certain disadvantages in the lack of provision for the care 
of the native when travelling, in the difficulty of recording his movements, 
in the absence of safeguards for his interests, and in the impossibility 
of making arrangements during his absence for any payments he may 
require to make in his home village. 

The contract labourers recruited for work outside their own districts 
number over 9,000. Under the existing Masters’ and Native Servants’ 
Ordinance, men can be engaged on contract for any period up to one year, 
though in fact the natives prefer engagements not exceeding six months. 
The value of the system as a method of recruitment depends largely 
on the character of the agents. In employment, its disadvantage is 
that, there being no pass law or means of identification, the native can 
desert with impunity and the employer can seldom find a remedy in the 
courts, to which he is in any event reluctant to resort, as he is fearful 
of gaining a bad reputation with the natives. 

To meet the drawbacks of the various recruiting systems, Major 
Orde Browne proposes that regulations be made under the Masters’ 
and Native Servants’ Ordinance, first, requiring a substantial deposit 
from applicants for recruiting permits, returnable on expiry of the licence 
but liable to forfeiture for conviction on any offence under the Ordi- 
nance ; and secondly, recognising the kipande system subject to the 
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provision that the 30-day cards be completcd within two months. 
Recruiting conditions will be further improved by the various ameliora- 
tions he suggests in connection with transport, and in connection with 
the establishment of postal facilities for the transmission of wages. 
Major Orde Browne does not deal with the possibility of the Govern- 
ment recruiting labour for the estates, as such a system is open to very 
many grave objections, and in any case is not considered admissible for 


Tanganyika. 
TRANSPORT 


Labour is often drawn from districts hundreds of miles from the place 
of employment. In addition to the economic loss involved in the waste 
of time, there result more serious evils in the exhaustion of the native, 
in his exposure to disease and to undesirables, in the shortage of food 
caused by his passage along the labour routes and in the encouragement 
of vagrancy. 

To counteract as far as possible these dangers, Major Orde Browne 
proposes the establishment along the routes of rest camps, the more 
important under government management (control camps), and the less 
important under the planters’ associations (rest camps). 

On this point Sir Donald Cameron, Governor of Tanganyika, adds 
in his covering despatch that he is in general agreement with the views 
expressed and that the first government contro] camp at Kilosa will 
be established by the Labour Department as soon as possible, and that 
the proposal that the employers should establish rest camps will be brought 
to the notice of the planters’ associations, although, as an alternative, 
he considers that these camps might also be established by the Govern- 
ment. 

In connection with travelling, Major Orde Browne examines the pass 
and similar laws in force in Portuguese East Africa, South Africa, and 
Kenya. He is, however, of opinion that the scanty staff and the rudi- 
mentary stage of administration reached in Tanganyika make any such 
system at present unworkable, to which Sir Donald Cameron adds that 
the institution of a system whereby a native would not be able to move 
about the country freely without a pass would create a most unfortunate 
position whereby persons not of European birth or descent would be 
subjected to disabilities to which persons of European birth or descent 
are not subjected. Nevertheless the absence of any means of identifying 
natives outside their own districts operates against the interests of the 
natives as well as against those of the other sections of the community, 
and it is accordingly proposed that provisions be inserted in the law 
making it obligatory for a native to carry on his person when he is out- 
side his own district the ticket given him as a receipt for his tax. 


WaaGeEs AND Hours 


The rates of pay vary from 5s. to 30s. a month, with the provision 
of housing. and either food or payment in lieu of food. A widespread 
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evil is the existence of the truck system, to meet which it is proposed 
that legislation be passed refusing recognition to any contract whether 
written or verbal unless all wages payable under it are payable in cash, 
Proposals are also made for affording means whereby a proportion of the 
labourers’ wages might be remitted to his home if he so desires. 

Together with the lack of labour-saving machinery, the chief source 
of waste in labour is the very low standard of performance attained per 
head on most estates. A 25-hour week is about the average, and on 
one estate Major Orde Browne found it as low as 11 hours. 


DIsScIPLINRE 


There are two kinds of offences most commonly committed by the 
native Jabourer : (1) offences against regulations for the maintenance 
of compound discipline (e.g. sanitation) ; (2) offences impairing the effi. 
ciency of the estate (e.g. loss of working tools, waste of drinking water, 
etc.). 
As the employer has no power to punish the natives whom he 
employs and has to bring petty cases before the magistrate, the prac- 
tice of illegal punishments is undoubtedly widespread. Major Orde 
Browne considers that the employer should be given the power to inflict 
small fines in these cases. Sir Donald Cameron, however, does not 
recommend that the employers should be empowered to adjudicate on 
offences against themselves, though he proposes that they should be 
allowed to inflict small fines for breaches of the sanitary regulations. 


HEALTH 


The provision of rest houses will tend to improve the health of the 
native labourers. 

A second important factor in their health is their rations. It is 
not thought possible to adopt any official scale of diet, but it is suggested 
that regulations be made under the Masters’ and Native Servants’ 
Ordinance empowering the labour officers to prosecute employers whose 
labourers are found by the medical officers to be suffering from the effects 
of an inadequate diet. 

Major Orde Browne found that the provision of hospital accommods- 
tion for estate labour is not satisfactory. He proposes the introduction 
of a scale for the classification of estates according to the number 
employed on them. The largest should establish and maintain their 
hospitals, the next in importance keep a temporary ward and trained 
attendant, and the smallest keep a dispensary and dresser. Sir Donald 
Cameron states that Major Orde Browne’s remarks cn medical require- 
ments will be referred for the consideration of the Director of the Medical 
and Sanitary services, in consultation with the Labour Commissioner 
and the planters’ associations, with a view to framing regulations on 
the lines suggested. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


CuILp LaBouUR 


This question has not so far attained great importance in Tangan- 
yika, a very limited amount of such labour being utilised, and that 
only under easy conditions. Objectionable features are, however, 
present in the tendency of the parents to exploit their children’s labour, 
in the danger that employment may interfere with school hours, and 
in the moral dangers of the employment of female children. So far 
children do not appear to be employed in factories and workshops, but 
there are no legal provisions in force preventing such employment. 

Major Orde Brown proposes that regulations be issued prohibiting 
the employment of children under the age of 16 upon machine work 
and requiring that female children of the same age should only be 
employed either with their parents or under the supervision of an elderly 
woman. Sir Donald Cameron is, however, of opinion that the whole 
subject of child labour should bo treated in a special report by the Labour 
Commissioner. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR 


The principal government departments employing labour on a large 
scale are the Railway and Public Works Departments. 

The labour employed by the railway for maintenance and ordinary 
purposes is obtained on the open market, and there appears to be no 


difficulty in securing it. Major Orde Browne states that this permanent 
labour was in the past poorly housed, and indifferently cared for, but 
there has been an improvement in more recent years. As for railway 
construction, this in Tanganyika is mainly performed by Greek contrac- 
tors who have a good reputation with the natives and have no diffi- 
culty in finding voluntary labour. Their temporary camps should 
nevertheless be inspected periodically by Jabour and medical officers. 

Major Orde Browne considers that the method of recruiting for the 
Public Works Department, on the other hand, is unsatisfactory and is 
responsible for most of the compulsory labour exacted. The rate of 
wages is fixed by the Central Wages Board and frequently does not 
correspond with the figure obtaining in the district where the work 
is being carried out. If, as often happens, the wage offered by the Depart- 
ment is lower than that obtainable from the recruiters or private 
employers, the labour obtained is inadequate and unsatisfactory, with 
the result that on the approach of the wet season the construction is 
only half completed and an urgent appeal has to be made to the adminis- 
trative officer concerned, who is informed that the work is essential 
to save serious loss of government funds. A call is therefore made on the 
natives, which comes just at the time when most are busily preparing 
their land for planting. It is unpopular, and detrimental to the eco- 
nomic interests of the locality. For this reason parties are called out for 
short periods only, being replaced by others at frequent intervals so as 
to equalise and minimise the burden. This entails a constant teaching 
of work to newcomers and the undertaking is eventually finished hur- 
riedly and probably unsatisfactorily in a race to complete it before the 
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wet weather. To improve this situation Major Orde Browne recommends 
that the wages for any undertaking should be fixed by the provincial 
commissioner concerned in consultation with the local labour officer 
and the representative of the Public Works Department, and that 
estimates of recruiting requirements should be prepared well in advance, 
together with provisions for housing and feeding. 

Sir Donald Cameron, however, considers that Major Orde Browne’s 
remarks refer largely to a state of affairs which has already passed. 
Strict instructions have already been issued against the practice of 
beginning public works before the labour supply has been properly 
organised, and other instructions have been issued in regard to the hous. 
ing and care of labour. He is nevertheless in agreement that more elas. 
ticity is advisable in fixing the rates of wages to be paid on public 
undertakings. These rates, in his opinion, should be fixed by the pro. 
vincial commissioner and the labour commissioner in consultation 
with the Central Wages Board. 


CompvuLsory LABOUR 


Compulsory labour is, by the terms of the Mandate, limited to objects 
of public utility. Coercion has been reduced to a minimum, but its 
complete abolition might lead to such incidents as the spread of some 
serious epidemic owing to the inability of the medical officer, through 
lack of porter transport, to visit the scene of the outbreak. Where, 
however, compulsory labour is still utilised, the period for which it is 
required is almost always brief, while the wages paid are supposed to be 
at the full local rate. The administrative officers dislike this form of 
labour and resort to it most reluctantly, while it is the general 
policy of the Government to avoid its use as far as possible. 


LAaBouR DEPARTMENT 


Major Orde Browne makes certain proposals for the creation and 
organisation of a permanent Labour Department. Effect has already 
been given to this part of the report by the appointment of Major Orde 
Browne himself as first Labour Commissioner. Provision has also been 
made for the appointment of an assistant commissioner and three labour 
officers, who will be given limited magisterial powers in order that they 
may be able to deal summarily with offences of a minor nature. The 
functions of the Department will be to investigate all questions connected 
with labour economy, such as waste of labour, the method of reward, 
feeding, medical treatment, housing, etc. ; to inspect the labour condi- 
tions on public undertakings and on private plantations, and to supervise 
the erection and control of camps for labour on its way from and to 
places of employment. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922 : V 


ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS 


AUSTRIA 


The proprietor of a dry-cleaning works had to give up using trichlor- 
ethylene in 1920, as the workers handling it had attacks of sickness, 
giddiness, and vomiting. 

In 1921, about 40 workers in a shoe factory, who were engaged in 
sticking the stiffening into shoes, were attacked by serious irritation 
of the eyes and pains in the head and nose. The enquiry carried out 
by a medical inspector showed that these troubles were due to a glue 
substitute made in the factory itself. An analysis of this substance 
showed that it was composed of celluloid, acetone, and methy! alcohol. 
The factory has given up using this substance. 


GERMANY 


Trichlorethylene. 


In 1920 a case of poisoning was reported in the State of Baden in 
an apprentice who was cleaning a typewriter with trichlorethylene. 
A case was also reported at Munich in a woman worker in an electro- 
plating works. 

Another case in which trichlorethylene acted as a violent narcotic 
was reported in Bavaria in 1921. This was a girl who was cleaning stuff 
with a Batik pattern near an open window. After working for half 
an hour she became unconscious, and for several days was in a state 
of somnolence. 

In the State of Baden a case of poisoning was reported in a worker 
who was cleaning wire gauze with trichlorethylene. On account of the 
cold the work was done in a closed room, from which the fumes had 
no way of escape. Later on a closed apparatus was used for cleaning. 

In the Breslau district, a worker who was removing grease from 
metal parts was poisoned by trichlorethylene fumes when opening the 
cleaning apparatus before having emptied it. 

In 1922 some cases of slight narcosis, giddiness, headache, etc. were 
reported in Bavaria. In order to lessen the risks of poisoning, one under- 
taking added water to the trichlorethylene bath used to clean glass 
lenses. As the specific gravity of trichlorethylene is 1.47, the water 
floats on the top of it and prevents fumes from being given off. In another 
factory a woman worker engaged in dipping sheet metal in a trichlor- 
ethylene bath was attacked with giddiness. 

In a large undertaking in Brunswick for fine mechanical work, 
where trichlorethylene was used instead of benzene to clean metal 
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parts, the women workers complained that the fumes given off caused 
headache, and in certain cases fainting fits. 

In 1920, in @ leather factory in the Schleswig district, the workers 
who were scouring wool with trichlorethylene instead of benzine were 
often attacked by fainting fits. They also complained of suffering from 
a state of somnolence which made work difficult. 










T etrachlorethane. 


In 1920, in a machinery factory in Berlin, several cases of poisoning 
were reported among women lacquerers who used a substance containing 
tetrachlorethane as a substitute for turpentine. The manufacturer of 
this solvent stated that similar cases had already been reported to 
him but that the wearing of masks removed all risks of poisoning. 
















Turpentine and Methyl Alcohol. 


In Saxony, in the polishing workshop of a factory making wood 
articles and in the lacquering workshop of a machinery factory, the 
a workers who handled the lacquers complained that their work caused 
swellings on the hands and blisters on the fingers. When the blisters 
burst, a yellowish liquid with an unpleasant smell came out. These 
symptoms were explained as being due to the substances used for 
denaturing the alcohol which was mixed with the lacquers (turpentine 
substitutes and methyl alcohol). It was in consequence decided to 
use only alcohol which was not denatured by turpentine or methyl 
alcohol. 

A worker in a tin-box factory in Saxony was poisoned in 1920 
by ethereal vegetable oils. His work consisted in mixing lacquers with 
turpentine. The morbid symptoms observed were as follows : cough, 
diarrhoea, headache, gastric pain, giddiness, cramp and tremor of the 
limbs. Other symptoms observed were congestion of the face, tremor 
of the pupils and tongue, inflammation of the pharynx, catarrh of the 
respiratory passages, etc. 

In the State of Baden a worker who had drunk methyl alcohol 
was fatally poisoned. 

In the State of Hesse, in 1920, the shoe factories used a paste made 
with collodion cotton dissolved in methyl alcohol or other similar 
solvents. Not many workers, however, were in contact with these 
substances. Complaints were made from time to time of the irritating 
odour of these pastes but no serious cases were observed. 

Breathing troubles (cough, etc.) were observed in 1920 among the 
women workers in a factory in the Reuss district, who were engaged 
in stencilling carpets and curtains. They used colours dissolved in 
alcohol which were vaporised by means of compressed air. The breathing 
troubles reported were attributed to the smell of the alcohol. 




































Amyl Acetate. 


In Saxony, in 1922, a very strong-smelling preparation called “ mat- 
tine ” was used in furniture-making to give the wood a matt finish. 
This had an irritating effect on the respiratory organs, and in certain 
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workers caused various morbid symptons : headache, sick feeling, 
vomiting, cough. This substance was a solution of nitrocellulose in : 
amyl acetate and hydrocarbons (benzine, toluol). It was recommended ; 
that the fumes given off in the workshop should be removed by an 5 
exhaust at floor level. ; 

Medical] examinations made in Bavaria in 1922 showed in various 
cases that the manufacture of tetraline had caused irritation of the ; 
conjunctivae and of the upper respiratory passages and a greonish tinge 





















































ing in the urine. 
ing In Bavaria some women workers who were using zapon lacquer 
of were found to have congestion of the face, a feeling of pressure in the 
to head, and attacks of giddiness. These phenomena of congestion, which 
. are probably due to amy] acetate, can be avoided by adequate ventil- ; 

ation. 
sod Ethyl Niirite. 
the Some cases of poisoning were reported in Bavaria in 1921 in a 
sed chemical undertaking. The morbid symptoms were as follows : deep ql 
ers faint, slow pupillary reaction, cyanosis (greenish-grey colouring of the : 
ese skin), accelerated cardiac action. On regaining consciousness the victims ‘ 
for still suffered. from irritability, disorientation, twitching of the upper | 
ine and lower limbs, and temporary interrupticn of breathing. The hoarse- 
to ness, which lasted for some time afterwards on account of the irritation 
hyl of the vocal cords, was due to pulmonary emphysema and bronchial 

catarrh. 
20 
‘th Formaline and Formaldehyde. 
gh, A worker suffering from chronic bronchial inflammation, who was 
he employed in a workshop where formaline was used, had to change his 
el workplace because he could not stand the irritating fumes given off 
he by this substance (Baden, 192)). 

fn 1921, in a paper factory in the Cassel district (Prussia), where 

10 formaline w s used in making a subetitute for parchment, the workers 
P suffered from fits of coughing and watering of the eyes. 
e 
lar Acetone and Acelic Acid. 
«i In Bavaria in 1921 a woman worker, who was pouring concentrated 
ng acetic acid from one vessel to another without wearing gloves, suffered 
he from caustication of the hands. In 1922 a woman using a paste for iL 
ad sticking shoes had an attack of fainting caused by fumes of benzene 
in and acetone. 
ng Tn a factory in the State of Hesse making bicycle handles, the workers 

in 1922 complained of the unwholesome effects of acetone fumes. 

Miscellaneous. 
t- In 1920 a chemist showed signs of poisoning due to sulphury! chloride . 
h. which was in a leaky iron container (Hamburg). . 
. In 1921 a fatal case of methane poisoning was reported in a worker 






engaged in cleaning a drain (Hesse). 
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In 1922 a worker who was working in a well was asphyxiated by 
heavy hydrocarbons (Thuringia). 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1921 a fitter employed in a chemical works was attacked by 
bronchitis after inhaling chlorosulphonic acid. 

In a munition factory a case of poisoning by nitroglycerine was 
reported in 1921. 


SwITZERLAND 


In 1920 some cases of dermatitis were reported among workers 
handling large quantities of opium. Several workmen who were merely 
present in the workplace, without being in contact with the harmful 
substances, showed the same morbid symptoms. 

Complaints were made in 1922 as to the harmful effects of acetone 
in furniture polishing, of turpentine in enamelling iron ware, of paints, 
solvents, and cleaning solutions in photo-engraving. 


PETROLEUM BENZINE (BENZINE — PARAFFIN — NAPHTHA) 


BELGIcM 


In 1921 the medical inspectors reported on the specielly harmful 
effect of the work done over benzine tanks in dye works. This causes 
a kind of drunkenness, headaches, and xanthopsia. In addition a pustu- 
lous eruption was observed on the arms and hands of a workman, which 
was attributed to contact with infected tissues at a moment when his 
hands were deprived of their normal protection by the skin, which had 
been completely rubbed off. 


GERMANY 


In 1920, in a dry-cleaning works in the Frankfort district, two cases 
cf poisoning by petrol fumes were reported. The circumstances of the 
accident were as follows. In the cellar where the petrol was stored water 
had accumulated on the ground and a certain quantity of petrol which 
had escaped from a tank had been diluted with this water. The two 
workers who had been instructed to drain off this water no doubt 
breathed benzine fumes, which caused the poisoning. As the cellar was 
net used as a workplace, and as the petrol tanks were generally sound, 
it was not considered necessary to instal an exhaust system, but the 
workers were advised to take the greatest precautions whenever they 
went down to the store, and in particular to put on safety ropes. 

In the same district, two workers in a glass works, who were engaged 
in pouring petrol from one vessel to another, were slightly poiscned 
in 1921. They were working in a cellar where there was a ventilating 
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shaft. After the accident a second shaft was built, and it was subse- 
quently decided to install another at the floor level on account of the 
high specific gravity of petrol fumes. 







GREAT BRITAIN 





In 1921 an enquiry was carried out in a factory making rubber tennis 
balls. The medical examination, which covered 21 women workers, 
gave the following results : pallor, $ cases ; nervousness with tremor 
of the hands, 3 ; headache, 7 ; Jassitude, 3 ; “ sickly feeling ”’, 3 ; dizziness, 
6. Seven of the women made no complaint. 

In 1922 4 cases, including one death, were reported among workmen 
engaged in cleaning out tanks. There were two other cases : one, @ 
man erecting the machinery over a naphtha tank ; the other, a man 
who inhaled fumes escaping from a petrol tank. 
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NETHERLANDS 






Two cases of poisoning were reported in 1921 among recently engaged 
workers in a shipyard who were using sawdust to clean a tank in an 
oil ship. Openirgs had been made at the bottom of the tank through 
which air was forced in at a pressure of five atmospheres. The two 
victims became unconscious, but were quickly restored to consciousness. 
The oil in the tank was a residue of heavy Mexican petroleum. 

In 1922, a motor driver was poisoned. 










SwITZERLAND 







In 1922 it was remarked that women in industry are much more 
frequently exposed to benzine fumes than are men. It was pointed out 
as remarkable that women are not very sensitive to the effects of benzine, 
though this is usually classified as an industrial poison. 










CYANOGEN DERIVATIVES 






AUSTRIA 





Two cases of poisoning caused by hydrocyanic acid were reported 
in 1922 in a factory making metal articles where a copper bath was 
used. The workers were advised to make the bath alkaline by adding 
ammonia to it. 











GERMANY 
Potassium Cyanide. : 
_ The risk of poisoning by potassium cyanide is very great in the 
jewellery industry where this substance is very widely used for amal- 
gamation before electroplating, and for electrolysis. 
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In 1920 the death was reported of a woman worker in a jewellery 
factory at Pforzheim (Baden), who had drunk from a bottle which 
had previously been washed out with a solution of potassium cyanide. 

A fatal case of poisoning was reported in Berlin in 1921. The victim 
was a workman who took up the wrong bottle and drank potassium 
cyanide. 

In Thuringia a factory in which potassium cyanide was used for 
tempering metal installed an exhaust system in 1922, and also an 
electric alarm bell which rings when vapours are released. 


Hydrocyanic Acid. 


An enquiry was carried out at Pforzheim in 1920 into the danger 
of poisoning by gaseous hydrocyanic acid given off from baths used 
for gold and silver plating. Gilding and electroplating are much more 
dangerous with hot than with cold baths. The danger increases with 
increase in current density and tension. Nitric acid is used for silver 
plating and aqua regia for gilding. Nitrous fumes are given off in both 
processes. This danger does not exist with the new electrolytic process 
in which gold forms the anode ; but more gaseous hydrocyanic acid 
is given off than with ordinary gilding. The new process is quite harmless, 
however, if the work is done in a tank fitted with an exhaust hood. 

An enquiry was also carried out in Bavaria in 1921 on the effects 
of hydrocyanic acid in undertakings using electrolytic baths. Two 
methods of detecting the presence of hydrocyanic acid have been found 
effective : that of Guinjard (formation of isopurpuric acid from picric 
acid) and that of Petrusi-Gastaldi (benzidine and copper sulphate). The 
second in particular, which is very simple, has given definite results. 
The reaction takes place very rapidly for a quantity of about 0.1 milli- 
gramme of hydrocyanic acid in 1 litre of air. For a quantity of 0.05 milli- 
gramme the reaction appears after one minute at latest. 

Koelsch’s experiments on animals have shown that it is possible 
to remain without hurt for several hours in an atmosphere containing 
just enough hydrocyanic acid to give a positive reaction. At the surface 
of the smaller baths used for gold and silver electroplating the reaction 
is always slightly positive ; at the height of the worker’s face it has 
already become negative. With larger baths other chemical conditions 
influence the result, such as the degree of concentration of the solution, 
the temperature of the bath, the extent of the surface of evaporation, 
the tension of the current. 

It is to be noted that when the reaction was positive the workers 
complained of the following troubles ; headache, giddiness, heat, ten- 
dency to vomit and sick feeling, tickling in the throat. feeling of pressure 
in the region of the stomach, etc. Generally also there was congestion 
of the face and hemerrhage of the mucous membranes and pharynx. 
The reaction to benzidine and copper sulphate may therefore be taken 
as an accurate index of the presence of hydrocyanic acid in a workshop. 
When there is a positive reaction care should at once be taken to improve 
the ventilation, adjust the tension of the current, etc. 

One slight case of poisoning was reported in an electrolytic gilding 
workshop in 1920. 
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Calesum Cyanamide. 


Two cases of fainting were observed in 192] in locksmiths engaged 
on repairs in a calcium cyanamide mill in the Merseburg district, in - 
spite of the fact that these workers were wearing oxygen masks. 

An enquiry carried out in the same undertaking in 1922 gave the 
following results. The medical examination of 966 workers made before 
engagement showed that 300 of them, or 31 per cent., were unwell, 
and that 51 per cent. of these suffered from troubles of the respiratory 
passages. Of these 300 workers, 49 were not engaged. Of 208 workers 
who were medically examined at regular intervals, 202 were ill ; 53.8 per 
cent. of these suffered from troubles of the respiratory passages. ‘ 

In Saxony, in 1922, calcium cyanamide and chloride caused skin 
diseases and disturbances of the sense of smell among the workers it 
in various chemical manure stores. The same substances also caused 
ulcers of the legs among agricultural workers. 
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Other Cyanogen Derivatives. 


In the State of Brunswick, in 1922, two workers who were painting 
the inside of a steam boiler were taken out in a faint, with their eyeballs 
protruding and foaming at the mouth. They regained consciousness 
an hour later, but for several days they suffcred from attacks of vomiting 
and sick feeling. One of them complained of gastric pain and the other 
of hearing troubles. Chemical analysis of the paint used showed that 
it was composed of coal tar containing impurities, among which were 
some cyanogen derivatives ; these were presumably the cause of the 
poisoning, perhaps simultaneously with tar oils and benzene, 






















SwITZERLAND 






In 1920 attention was called to the danger of using hydrocyanic 
acid for destroying vermin. In particular, one fatal case of poisoning 
was reported in a mill in the second inspection district. 









ANTHRAX 






At the first session of the Anthrax Advisory Committee, held in 
London in December 1922, the Industrial Hygiene Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office submitted a considerable amount of detailed 
information on occupational anthrax in countries which publish statistics 
on the question!. 













? This information was published in the International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1923 (Germany) ; Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923 (Italy) ; Vol. VIII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1923 (Denmark, Sweden, Netherlands, Austria, Poland, Roumania); Vol. 
IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924 (Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, New Zealand) ; 
Vol. X, No. 3, Sept. 1924 (France, Czechoslovakia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes) ; Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924 (Argentine Republic, Australia). 
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AUSTRIA 


Hides and Skins. 


One case of anthrax was notified in 1921 in a tawing works. 

In 1922 a case was notified in a leather factory in the Linz district ; 
in consequence a set of instructions based on the Anthrax Order of 
1 August 1922 was issued to the factory in question. 


Hasr. 


In 1922 2 cases of anthrax were notified : one in a brush factory, 
where a board of enquiry ordered the materials used to be disinfected; 
the other in a hair spinning factory, where the handling of non-disinfected 
substances was forbidden. 


BELGIUM 
In 1922 one worker in a brush factory died of anthrax. 


GERMANY 


According to the detailed statistics published periodically by the 
Statistical Section of the Federal Health Office, the number of cases 
of anthrax from 1910 to 1921, classified by occupational groups, was 
as follows : 


CASES OF ANTHRAX REPORTED AMONG WORKERS, BY OCCUPATIONAL 
Groups, 1910-1921 





1910-1914 1915-1919 








Occupational group 
Non- | Fa- Non- | Fa- 
fatal | tal | 7! | fatar| tar |TOt#! 











Cattle breeding, 
slaughterhouses, 
knackeries 

Dealers in various 
raw materials, skin 
trade, etc. 7%) 

Tanneries 4 ¢4 ~~ 

Horsehair 5% spinning 
works, preparation 
of hair and bristles, 
brush factories, etc. 83 6) 4 

Miscellaneous 90; 8 5 





« tie 


SS 
«4 Total 1,183} 139] 35 















































Prussia 
Hides and Skins. 


One case of anthrax was observed in 1920 in a Potsdam leather 
factory ; it had probably been caused by handling sheepskins of Rou- 
manian origin. At Wiesbaden a fatal case was caused by sorting home- 
grown cowhides. A case was reported in 1920 in a tannery in the Triet 
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district ; the worker affected was folding dry cowhides which came from 
China. (Skins of Chinese origin are no longer used.) 
Four cases, one of them fatal, were reported in 1921] in a tannery 
in the Schleswig district where skins of foreign origin were handled. 
One case without serious consequences was noted in 1922 in a tannery 


in Upper Silesia. 


Wool. 

In 1920, in the Liegnitz district, a worker was slightly infected while 
carrying to a willowing machine wool and hair partly of home and 
partly of Eastern origin. 




















Hair. 
In 1922, in the Breslau district, there was a fatal case in a newly- 
built horsehair spinning factory which was fitted with the most modern 
equipment. An apparatus for disinfecting a mixture of American and 
Russian horsehair had been tried a fortnight earlier in the presence of 
the industrial and medical councils of the district, and had been consid- 
ered particularly effective. The infection certainly occurred while the | 
hair was being carried to the disinfecting apparatus, and was partly 
due to the carelessness of the worker who did not follow the foreman’s 
| 

) 











instructions. Death, due to a pustule on the neck, took place 12 days later. 

In the same year 2 workers in a horsehair spinning factory in the 
Liineburg district were slightly infected with anthrax. One of them 
was employed on sorting disinfected hair, the other on carrying bales 
to the disinfecting room. 

An experiment was made by the industrial and medical councils 
of the district to determine whether the disinfecting apparatus of the 
factory was really able to disinfect the masses of hair in the bales. The 
process consisted in passing a current of steam at a pressure of 0.15 atmo- 
spheres through the raw material for 25 minutes. A trial made in the 
same conditions with anthrax cultures showed that all the anthrax 
bacilli were destroyed. The workers were ordered to use the washbasins 
and baths provided for them 4s often as possible, and no one is employed 
who is suffering from skin lesions, however slight. 


















Anthrax in Agriculture. 


Among butchers 2 slight cases were reported in 1921 in Upper Silesia 
and one fatal case in the Magdeburg district. 







Bavaria 





Seven cases of anthrax were notified in 1920, 5 in 1921, and 11 in 
1922. Further details are as follows. 


Hides and Skins. 

In 1920 a case was reported of a worker in a leather factory who 
was employed in sorting ox hides with the hair still on, of German and 
foreign origin. The pustule on the neck was rapidly cured, though the 
bacteriological analysis was positive. 
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Two cases were notified in 1922, one a master tanner who was infected 
by calf-skins of foreign origin. The pustule on the left forearm turned 
to septicaemia which ended in death. The second case was a tannery 
worker who was softening skins from the Cape ; doubts, however, were 
expressed as to this case. 


Hair. 


In 1920 2 cases of anthrax were reported in hair spinning factories, 
one an elderly worker who was handling cow’s hair, the other a female 
hair sorter. 

In 1921 1 case was reported in a bristle-dressing undertaking and 
2 in a shaving-brush factory. In 1922 1 case was reported in a felt 
factory which was using up scraps of material dating back to the war 
and of unknown origin. The victim, a slipper stitcher, was handling 
only finished products. Two cases were also reported in the shaving. 
brush industry ; the materials used (horsehair from Japan and squirrels’ 
hair from Russia) had been disinfected by steam in the countries they 
came from. 


Anthrax in Agriculture. 

Five cases were reported in 1920, one a milker who had pustules 
on both arms, and 4 others, a butcher, a hotel-keeper and his son, and 
an agricultural worker who was infected while flaying an infected 
animal. 


In 1921 2 cases were reported, and in 1922 3 cases among butchers. 
One case of a woman worker was also reported, but the cause of the 
infection was not determined. 


Saxony 
Hides and Skins. 


In 1921 a workman in a tannery who was engaged in cleaning out 
a liming tank which had not been used for ten years was infected by 
anthrax. This case is a striking instance of the vitality of anthrax 
spores. 

Four cases of anthrax, including 2 deaths, were reported in 1922 : 
@ tanner in a transmission belt factory, 2 workers handling buffalo 
hides from China and India, and a workman employed in the store for 
undressed furs in a fur factory. 


Hair and Wool. 


In a carpet factory an elderly woman worker employed on the 
willowing machine contracted anthrax on the neck, and died of it. 
She was working with cows’ hair of German origin, and sheep’s wool 
from England and India which was only partly washed but had all been 
limed. These materials had been analysed at the Institute of Hygiene 
of the University of Leipzig less than a week before the accident ; 
the analysis had not detected the presence of anthrax spores. 

One fatal case of anthrax was reported in 1921. This was a worker 
in @ hair and bristle dressing undertaking. The lesion was localised on 
one finger. The victim went on working for some days, but had to 
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retire to bed on account of violent gastric pains. The doctor diagnosed 
appendicitis, but the autopsy ordered by the doctor for the district 
showed that the case was really one of anthrax (internal and external). 
An enquiry showed that in spite of having been forbidden to do so, 
the undertaking was still using bristles of foreign origin. 


Anthrax in Agriculture. 

In 1920 2 cases were reported, due to the slaughtering of an ox and 

of a goat. . 
Other German States 
Hides and Skins. 

The following cases were notified in 1920 : in Wiirttemberg, 2 cases 
among tanners who had been handling dried skins from Abyssinia, 
China, and India ; in the State of Baden, 1 case of a tanner handling 
fresh skins from the Balkans and 1 case of a mechanic who was mending 
a tanning machine to which some hairs were still sticking; in the State 
of Hesse, 5 cases among tanners, all caused by goatskins, and one of 
alorry-driver who was carrying these skins ; in the State of Saxe-Weimar, 
one case in a tannery where zebu-hair was handled ; | case at Hamburg 
of a worker in a warehouse where oxhides of foreign origin were stored. 

In 1921 the following cases were notified : in Wiirttemberg, 3 cases 
due to dried skins from India, South America, and China (pustule 
localised on the arm, head, and neck) ; 2 cases in the State of Baden, 
one @ tanner working with raw hides from India and one a saddler ; 
| case of cutaneous anthrax in Thuringia ; 1 case in the State of Hesse 
in the same tannery where several cases due to goatskins were reported 
the preceding year ; 4 cases at Hamburg in a store and in a forwarding 
warehouse where hides and skins of foreign origin were sorted. One 
of these cases (pulmonary anthrax) was fatal. 

In 1922 3 cases were notified in Wiirttemberg, caused by dricd skins 
from Africa, China, and South America ; in all these cases there must. 
have been a previous lesion or pimple on the skin which provided an 
opening for secondary infection. In the State of Hesse 2 fatal cases 
were recorded in a large tannery, 3 non-fatal cases in a leather factory, 
and 1 case in a shoe factory. In the leather factory 1 of the victims 
was employed in the hair drying room, 1 on carrying leather to be used 
for making glue, and the other 2 in the softening workshops. The materi- 
als used were mainly goatskins from India and China. The workman 
in the shoe factory was an edge trimmer whose work was on calf and 
oxhides almost wholly of German origin. At Hamburg, out of 11 cases 
_— in 1922, including 3 deaths, 8 were due to handling hides and 
skins. 


Rasr. 


Two cases were notified in 1920 in a hair spinning factory in the 
State of Baden. There were 3 cases in 1921 and 2 in 1922 in the same 


State, one of the latter a woman sorter working on cows’ hair from South 
— and the other a workman in a workshop for dressing old horse- 
air. 


In 1922 a fatal case was reported at Hamburg : a brush manufacturer 
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who worked at home and had bought horsehair from some sailors, 
In the State of Anhalt th ~- was a fatal case of a woman worker in a 
brush factory who had pre susly been employed in a butcher’s shop; 
as she had not been uandling bristles of foreign origin, the exact cause 
of her death was doubtful. 


Anthrax in Agriculture. 


In 1920 1 case of cutaneous anthrax was reported in a butcher in 
Saxe-Gotha and 1 case at Hamburg in a person who had helped to 
slaughter a calf. 

Two fatal cases were reported in 1921 in the State of Baden : a hotel. 
keeper and a butcher who had slaughtered an infected animal. In the 
same State a case of a worker in a leather factory seems to have been 
a case of agricultural anthrax. 

In Thuringia 1 case, a butcher, was reported in 1922. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The frequency of anthrax is stated to be diminishing steadily, 
especially in the wool industry. 


Wool and Hair. 


The reduction in the number of cases of anthrax in the wool industry 
is mainly to be attributed to the installation of the Government Wool 
Disinfecting Station at Liverpool in 1921. The disinfection of wool 
containing anthrax spores was one item on the agenda of the 1921 
Session of the International Labour Conference, which decided that the 
problem of compulsory disinfection in all countries was not yet ats 
stage where it could suitably be the object of an international Con- 
vention. The International Labour Office, however, was requested to 
appoint an Advisory Committee, representing the chief producing and 
manufacturing countries, to examine the question in all its bearings 
and report to the 1923 Conference. This Committee met in London 
in December 1922 and passed the following resolutions : 

(1) That hair used in the brushmaking and upholstering industries 
shall be disinfected before the materials are handled industrially. 

(2) That wool and hair to be used in the textile industry shall 
be disinfected before the materials are handled industrially, except 
in the following cases : (a) if the country of origin is included in the 
schedule of countries where the danger is slight ; (6) if the material 
to be imported has already been disinfected by a process recognised 48 
effective ; (c) if wools and long hair have to be sorted before washing, 
unless these products are not included in the list of harmless products: 
(d) in such other cases as may be determined by the Committee. 


In 1922 8 cases occurred in the heavy woollen district of the West 
Riding, mainly from the use of East Indian wool. Only 3 cases were 
notified from Bradford, a result probably due to the work of the Liverpool 
Disinfecting Station. It should also be noted that the mortality among 
cases of anthrax is only about half what it was before 1906, as a conse- 
quence of treatment by intravenous or subcutaneous injection of Sclavo’s 
serum. 
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In the same year there were 5 cases due to Russian horsehair. 
Dr. Eurich examined 12 samples taken from a consignment of hair 
which caused one death from internal anthr>x, and cultivated anthrax 
from 9. He also examined 118 samples,,;; ool, etc., and cultivated 
anthrax from 20. A 


Hides and Skins. 


The table on p. 390 shows the incidence of anthrax in the hide and 
skin industries from 1901 to 1920, by country of origin of the suspected 
materials. 

In 1921 the Special Rules for the handling of dry-salted hides and 
skins imported from China or from the west coast of India, dated August 
1901, were converted into Regulations, and their scope widened by 
making them apply to dry or dry-salted hides and skins imported from 
Africa and Asia (including Japan and the Malay Archipelago). 

The following figures show the incidence of anthrax among dock 
labourers, wharfingers, and warehousemen in London and Liverpool 
during the period 1901-1921 : 


Occupation or industry Casos Deaths 
Dock labourers handling hides and skins 75 18 
General wharfingers 77 9 
Hide and skin warehouses 18 2 
Wool warehouses 36 9 
Tanyards 38 11 
Other industries connected with unloading cargoes 21 6 


No practical method has yet been found for disinfecting hides and 
skins. The Advisory Committee on Anthrax “ is of opinion that in most 
countries the principal danger of industrial anthrax arises in the manip- 
ulation of hides and skins, and recognises the impossibility of securing 
at the present time complete disinfection to protect against this danger ”’. 
The Committee therefore suggested “that the International Labour 
Office, in conjunction with the Health Commission of the League of 
Nations, should organise international research and invite the nations 
and organisations chiefly interested to undertake such research in their 
respective countries ”’, and recommended that, pending the discovery 
of an effective and practicable process of disinfection of these raw 
materials, regulations should be laid down in the different countries 
having for their object the protection of the workers and the soil against 
infection by anthrax from hides and skins. 


Anthrax in Agriculture. 


The Advisory Committee on anthrax came to an agreement with 
the International Labour Office and the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome for the study of the question of the protection of 
animals against anthrax. The Committee also recommended the sterili- 
sation of horns and hoofs before use in any industrial process. 


It is interesting to note the results of different kinds of treatment. 
In general, the best treatment is physiological rest of the part, combined 
with intravenous injections of anti-anthrax serum : 80 cc. on the first 
day, and 60 cc. on the following day if there has been no reaction. 
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ANTHRAX IN HIDES AND SKINS, 1901-1920, BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN op 
MATERIALS USED 





Tanyards | Docks | ee ym | Total 





Country of origin, etc. 
Cases |Deaths| Cases |Deaths| Cases |Deaths| Cases {Deaths 





10 
19 
12 
10 


Straits Settlements 34 

Cape 14 

China 10 

West Coast of India 12 

East India 15 

Great Britain 

West Africa 

South America 

Morocco 

Madagascar 

Persia 

Arabia 

China and East India 

China and Cape 

China and others (Persian, 
Cape goat skins, Morocco, 
Straits, West Coast of In- 
dia, Rangoon) 

West Coast of India and 
others (Cape, Abyssinia, 
Straits, Turkey) 

Cape and Straits Settlements 

Cape and others (Morocco, 
Persia, Arabia) 

East India and Cape 

East India and others (Rus- 
sia, Bombay, Straits) 

West Africa and others 
(Straits, E. and W. India, 
Abyssinia) 

East Coast of Africa and 
others (Cape, Algeria, Eng- 
lish, South America) 

New Zealand, Argentina, In- 
dia (2) ; Australia, America, 
China (2) ; English, Central 
America, W. Africa (2); 
English, America (3) ; Mo- 
rocco, Calcutta, S. Amer- 
ica, English (2) 

Columbia (1); Madagascar, 
E. Africa, S. America, W. 
India (2) ; Brazil or E. In- 
dia (1) ; Soudan (1) ; Russia 
(1); Abyssinia (1) 

Russian sheepskins and Zan- 
zibar hides 

Russian and Norwegian 

Wet hides 

Limed fleshings 

Wolf and ermine skins from 
Russia. and America 

Not ascertained 


Total 
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Excision is unnecessary. Good results have also been obtained by 
subcutaneous injection into the abdominal wall of 30 cc. of serum, 
repeated, if necessary, on consecutive days. The following table shows 
the results of different forms of treatment : 


RESULTS OF DIFFERENT TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS ANTHRAX 





— 
Mortality 
per cent 


Treatment Cases Deaths 





200 4.0 





Serum alone 


Excision alone 397 44 11.1 





Excision and serum 174 25 14.4 


No special treatment 29 14 48.3 





Total and average 800 91 11.4 




















NETHERLANDS 


One case of anthrax was reported in 1920 in a tannery worker and 
2 in 1922, one of these (fatal) in a dock worker and the other in a brush 
manufacturer. 


Unritep StTatTEs 


Massachusetts 


From investigations made in the industries exposed to the risk of 
anthrax infection it appears that the principal carriers of anthrax spores 
are hides and wool imported from China, India, Asia, and South America. 
Most of the cases observed were in tanneries. There were 22 cases report- 
ed in 1919, 18 in 1920, and 6 in 1921, mone of them fatal. Of the 6 cases 
in 1921, 4 were in the hide industry, and the other 2 were due to the 
use of infected shaving-brushes. 

As a preventive measure, tannery workers are advised to apply to 
the factory doctors on the occasion of any sickness or injury, however 
trivial it may appear. 


OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


AUSTRIA 


The application of such general hygienic measures as the provision 
of spittoons met with much difficulty because employers could not make 
the necessary arrangements for cleaning them. 

In 1921, in a machine factory, a workman had his arm almost com- 
pletely pierced by the point of a chisel while he was working on a steam 
hammer. He died in hospital next day from blood-poisoning caused 
by infection of the wound by fragments torn from his clothing. 

In a hemp spinning mill it was found in 1921 that the number of 
cases of diseases of the respiratory organs, in particular tuberculosis, 
had considerably increased in recent years. According to the statistics 
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of the sick fund, tuberculosis accounted for 51 per cent. of all cases of 
sickness in 1920 and 56 per cent. in 1921. The inspectorate held a 
conference in 1921 with everyone concerned — the sick fund, the medical 
inspector, the district doctor, the factory management, and the works 
council — and agreement was reached as to the enforcement of various 
measures for the prevention of tuberculosis, including not only the 
measures prescribed by the law (improvement of dust exhaust instal- 
lation, provision of healthy housing accommodation, protection of 
women and young persons) but also various welfare schemes (kinder- 
garten, créche, a visiting nurse, etc.). 

The principal causes of this high frequency of tuberculosis were the 
employment of workers belonging to families which for generations had 
been working under unhealthy conditions, the employment of workers 
already infected and temporarily cured, insufficient nourishment (short- 
age of fats and milk), and inadequate arrangements for medical examin- 
ation of workers before engagement. 


GERMANY 


Scarcely visible wounds and bruises without bleeding are often 
considered trivial, though they sometimes result in serious inflammation 
and even blood-poisoning. In Wiirttemberg, for instance, several fatal 
cases were reported in 1922 which were due to very slight injuries : 
@ cement worker, a tanner who was injured while rolling sole-leather, 
and a fourteen-year-old girl who had her hand caught between the 
rollers while glazing cardboard. 

In the rag-sorting industry in the State of Hesse a high percentage 
of all cases of sickness recorded in 1922 were cases of influenza and 
analogous infectious diseases (in particular grippe, inflamed throat, and 
affections of the middle ear). 

In 1922 several cases of infection were observed in Prussia. In the 
Breslau district the handling of old metal caused numerous wounds 
followed by inflammation and blood-poisoning, due either to the action 
of these metals or their compounds, or to lack of cleanliness. As most 
of these injuries are on the hands, the wearing of gloves is a useful 
preventive measure. 

Statistics of the Harburg sickness fund (district of Liineburg) 
show that in a rag-sorting workshop employing about 150 workers the 
most frequent cases were as follows : diseases of the respiratcry passages, 
influenza, affections of the stomach and intestines, chills. Serious pul- 
monary diseases, tuberculosis, etc., were however comparatively rare. 

In the Wiesbaden district also a considerable increase was reported 
in the number of cases of influenza among the women workers in rag- 
sorting workshops. 

In 1922, in a large rag-sorting workshop in the Trier district, employ- 
ing 397 persons (mostly women), 190 cases were reported, distributed 
as follows : 9 per cent., panaris; 11 per cent., complete exhaustion 
due to anaemia ; 80 per cent., influenza, bronchitis, angina, pulmonary 
catarrh, itch, and furunculosis. In this undertaking the sorting tables 
are fitted with an excellent dust exhaust apparatus, which is cleaned 
out twice a week. In addition, a general ventilating system removes 
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the vitiated air and filters it, and the purified air (warmed in winter) 
is then returned to the workroom. 


NETHERLANDS 

In 1921 a case of syphilis was reported. This was a glass-blower 
whose lower lip was affected. He was one of a group of 6 men working 
in two sets who used in turn the same 24 blowpipes, their hands and 
mouths being in contact with the iron mouthpiece. The other 5 workmen 
were examined, but the Wassermann reaction was negative. The manage- 
ment of the glassworks then made arrangements for each set of 3 men 


to have a separate set of blowpipes. 
blowpipes was made of polished iron, wounds were observed on the 


lips of the blowers due to turning the pipe round. 
ANKYLOSTOMIASIS 


BELGIUM 


The following table summarises the data relative to ankylostomiasis 
in coal mines in 1921 and 1922 : 


ANKYLOSTOMIASIS IN BELGIAN COAL MINES, 1921 ayp 1922 


Though the mouthpiece of the 





Period 
and 


Province 


Examination on 
engagement 


Second examination 
| (30 to 40 days later) 





Workers 
examined 


| 
- 
| 
| 


Workers 
infected 
afec lw 
Num- 
her 





'1921 : 2nd half-year" : 


Hainaut 
Namur 
Limbourg 


1922 : 

| Hainaut 
Namur 
Limbourg 
Liége 


Total and average 


| 


1922 : 2nd half-year : 
Hainaut 
Namur 
Limbourg 


Ist half-year : 


15,775 
229 
1,631 | 








11,642 | 


17,9842 | 





3,257 


159 


13 





58 | 0.63 | 


12 | 0.8 





| 
70 | 0.60 


7 
| 
pos } 0.82 | 


| 0.46 | 


examined 


10,473 


1,244 | 


4, 


1,217 | 


6,075 | 


Workers 
| infected 
orke re | 
Per 
cent. 


Num 
ber 


Re 


| Workers 
examined 


-eXamina tion 


Workers 
infected 


Per 


cent. 


Num- 
ber 





63 


7 


| 
| 62 | 5 | 
ae 
| 7} 056 |” 
| 


515} 11 | 
146) —| | 
6 | 
197 | 
17 


i 


5,227 
rd 


j 
; »? 
| 2,409 


2,409 


139 | 


| 
=| 
|| 
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3.12 


71 


1 aiz!a 





7 | 
. | 
1110 | | 0.09 | 


76 


5 
1,741 | 2/021! 


22,982 152 0.66 | 11,073 | 


Liége 
S oe = : 
5 | 3. 26 


25 
| 


_ 


| 
| 
| 
ae 
[107 | 5.71 Z 
a 
* 
-| 
| 


Total and average 


~~ 





1 According to Professor Malvoz, the situation was excellent In the Provinces of Liége, and anthrax 
could be considered as completely conquered, since only 4 carriers were found as a result of the 
20,000 medical examinations made in 1921. 

? Including 10,026 with only 10 cases of infection (0.10 per cent.) 
3 Including 4,662 without a singl® case of infection. 
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SKIN DISEASES 


AUSTRIA 


In 1921 the painters working at a coach-building works were attacked 
by caustication of the face and irritation of the mucous membrane 
of the eyes. This was attributed to the use of varnishes containing large 
quantities of phenol. 

Tn an ironware factory a workman engaged in tarring shovels suffered 
from furunculosis of the face, which was attributed to the fumes from 
the tar. : 

The women workers in a flat-iron factory, who were engaged in 
removing grease from iron parts with limewater, complained of eczema. 

In 1922 cases of dermatitis on the hands and upper arms were observ- 
ed in some workmen in the nickel-plating workshop of a leather goods 
factory. 

In an ironworks a worker contracted paraffin itch from carrying 
sheet-iron coated with mineral oil. 

The workers in the dipping room of the same undertaking complained 
of fissures in the skin of the hands. 

Almost all the workers in a cement factory who were engaged in 
oiling or carrying the iron moulds were attacked by eczema, principally 
on the arms and chest, andsin certain cases by suppurating nodules 
and vesicles on the lip. Analysis of the oil showed that it contained 
paraffin oil. 

In a factory making wooden goods the women vencerers suffered 
from suppurating wounds caused by the paste used, which consisted 
of albumen, chalk, and water. The industrial inspectors gave instructions 
that gloves should be worn by these women. 


BELGIUM 


In 1920 cases of irritation of the skin caused by pitch were reported 
in factories making patent fuel, sulphate of ammonia, and by-products. 
In order to avoid these affections several factories carry out the various 
necessary operations in closed apparatus ; in others the workers coat 
their faces with chalk or potato starch. In 1921 3 cases of cancer due 
to pitch were observed ; they were successfully operated on. One worker 
had a large number of warts on the face and scrotuin. Some other cases 
of more or less serious lesions were also reported. In some patent fuel 
factories the workers use a protective grease containing potter's clay 
and vaseline, which seems to be effective. 

In 1921, in a joinery works, the use of a special kind of furniture 
paste caused dermatitis among the workers, characterised by redness, 
ulceration, fissures on the dorsal extremities of the fingers and on the 
interdigital surfaces, and violent pruritis at night. 

Solutions of thorium and cerium nitrates used for finishing incan- 
descent mantles also caused irritation of the fingers. 
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In 1922 a case of obstinate eczema of the hands was observed, caused 
by sprinkling with asparagus juice in a preserving factory. 


GERMANY 
Prussia 


The distribution by cause of the cases of dermatitis and eczema 
recorded in Prussia during the period 1920-1922 was as follows. 


Oils. 


In 1920 a case of eczema was reported in a polisher employed in 
a piano factory in the Potsdam district, and some cases of cutaneous 
eruptions on the hands and forearms in Berlin in a razor-blade factory, 
the electrical industry, and a machine factory. In the Oppeln district 
lubricating oils caused some cases of cutaneous eruptions on the arms 
of workers in a muffle factory and of a turner. Some cases were reported 
in the Minden district among the workers of both sexes of a metal goods 
factory who were engaged in cleaning meta] parts with oil instead of 
petroleum, and in the Cologne district among the workers in an earthen- 
ware factory, whose chests and backs were covered with pustules, which 
however did not itch. 

In 1921 most of the workers in a cloth factory, which was in two 
separate sections, suffered from more or less serious skin diseases. In 
one section al] the workers were affected, and in the other about 30 per 
cent. : willowers, carders, reachers, spinners, spoolers, weavers, twisters, , 
warpers, burlers, were all equally affected. The pustules were mainly 
behind the ears, on the temples, on the forearms, and on the anterior 
surface of the legs. The sufferers complained of intense itching. These 
eruptions were attributed to the use of lubricating oils consisting partly 
of substances containing phenol. 

In a cement-tile factory several cases were observed of eruptions 
resembling itch on the hands, forearms, and chest, and also some cases 
of inflammation of the lungs. The factory in question had been using 
oils of inferior quality obtained from the distillation of lignite for oiling 
moulds. 

In the Cologne district some mild cases of skin disease were reported 
in earthenware factories, a china factory, and printing works, where 
heavy oils were used. 


Miscellaneous. 


In 1921 some serious cases of eczema due to turpentine substitutes 
were reported in Berlin and in two undertakings in the Wiesbaden 
district, where a case of a lacquerer was also reported in 1922. 

In the Aachen district, in 1922, 2 fullers were affected with eczema 
due to the soap they used. This soap was composed of fats of inferior 
quality, and its decomposition products were harmful. 

In the Wiesbaden district the manipulation of “ orythionaphtha ”’ 
caused several cases of eczema in 1922. It was observed that the workers 
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in contact with this substance were not al! equally sensitive to its 
effects. 

In 1922 it was reported that in a coal-dust briquette factory in Upper 
Silesia the monthly medical examination of the staff regularly shows 
a certain number of cases of diseases of the eye, and, especially in 
summer, of irritation and desquamation. These morbid symptoms 
have become much less frequent since the pitch for making the briquettes 
has been delivered in the liquid state. In order to protect the workers 
against dust and fumes from the pitch, they are supplied with a mixture 
of whiting, glycerine, and water. 

In 1920 two workmen in a furniture factory in the district of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder complained of a suppurating eruption on the hands 
due to a glue containing chalk. They had to stop work for a fortnight 
and have medical treatment. 

In 1920, in a large colour factory in the Diisseldorf district, 64 workers 
out of a staff of about 8,000 suffered from skin diseases, most of them 
however not serious. 

In 1921, in two quarries in the Breslau district, some of the workers 
were found to have violent cutaneous eruptions, turning later on to 
furuncular abscesses ; these were caused by an explosive known as 
“ triwestphalite ”’. 

In 1921 in the Diisseldorf district 45 cases of skin disease were report. 
ed, but no information is given as to the cccupations of the sufferers, 

In 1922 in 14 undertakings in Berlin there were various cases of 
skin disease — both isolated cases and mass outbreaks — due to various 


substances : caustic solutions used in electroplating, turpentine substi- 
tutes, stearine oil, furniture and button polishes, poor quality lubricating | 
oils, benzene used as a flux for electroplating pastes containing barium 
and zine sulphites, Paris green, etc. 


Acids. 


In 1922 the women workers in an artificial wool factory in the Pots- 
dam district employed on the spinning machines were attacked by 
skin diseases on the hands caused by sulphuric acid baths. It was found 
necessary to replace them by men, who are less sensitive to the effect 
of the acid. 


Nickel. 

Several cases of nickel itch were reported during the period 1920-1922. 

In 1920 there were several among dippers in an electroplating works 
in the Potsdam district, and 3 cases in Berlin : 2 in a lamp factory and 
one in @ small nickel-plating workshop. On one of the workers in the 
lamp factory the eruption was between the fingers ; on the other it 
was at first confined to the arms, then spread to the whole body, and 
even to the eyes. The workman in the nickel-plating workshop had 
numerous pustules on the hands and between the fingers. A case of 
nickel itch was also observed in the Cologne district in a worker employed 
on nickel-plating safety-pins, and another, a slight case, in a brassware 
factory in the Aachen district. 

In 1921 some cases of nickel itch were reported in Berlin and in 
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the nickle-plating workshop of a bicycle factory in the Arnsberg district. 
Of the 19 workmen employed in this workshop, 3 were attacked by 
painful eruptions. The wearing of rubber gloves failed to give satisfactory 
results. The use of a special soap, to be provided for the staff by the 
employer, was ordered as a preventive measure. 

In the same district the local sickness fund in 1922 recorded 2 cases 
which were quickly cured by the use of zinc ointment. For cleaning 
nickel-plated metal goods the factory has recently been using an elec- 
trolytic cleaning bath, instead of the previous processes which used 
Vienna white or other dry substances. This moist process, though less 
dangerous than the dry ones, still sometimes causes eruptions. 


Wood. 


In a furniture factory in the Potsdam district 5 workmen working 
with foreign veneers fell ill in 1920. These cases were all among carpenters, 
not among polishers. The symptoms were swelling of the hands and 
face and troublesome itching as soon as the workers went out of doors. 
An enquiry showed that before use the wood was covered with small 
crystals with a pungent taste, but it was impossible to determine what 
they were. 

In the same district the case was reported of ® woman worker in 
a factory making wood mouldings who was attacked by polishers’ 
itch, in spite of strict observance of all the rules of cleanliness. A case 
was also reported in the Diisseldorf district due to working with citron- 
wood. 


Faturan (phenol). 


Early in 1922 numerous cases of eczema were observed in an india- 
rubber works in Hartburg (Liineburg district), especially in the so-called 
“marbling ** workshop, where umbrella handles were made by kneading 


> 


and moulding the half-set mixture known as “ faturan ’’. (Similar cases, 
described as “ faturan itch ’’, and due to phenol, had already been 
observed in 1913.) In order to carry out a large order a considerable 
number of women had been engaged, 12 of whom, or about half, fell 
ill a few days later. As the mixture to be worked on contained neither 
phenol nor formaldehyde, it is probable that the illness was caused 
by a condensation product. As a preventive measure the management 
of the factory ordered the persons working in the faturan department 
to rub their hands and forearms with lanoline every morning before 
beginning work and after the breaks ; this seems to have given satis- 
factory results. In addition, persons with eczema are not allowed back 
to the faturan room till they are completely cured. During the period 
from 1 February to 31 December 1922, with an average of 40 persons 
employed, 23 cases of sickness were reported, 15 of them from two 
to thirteen weeks after starting work, 6 after a year, and 2 after five 
years. 
Bavaria 


_ In the Province of Munich turpentine substitutes caused 4 cases 
of eczema in 1920 among lithographers. In Middle Franconia several 
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cases due to turpentine substitutes were recorded in 1920 and 192). 
These cases were among lacquerers in factories making perambulators 
and wooden articles. The eruption, which was very painful, was not 
merely on the exposed surfaces, but sometimes extended to the whole 
of the body. In 1922 various cases of eczema were reported due to 
turpentine and its derivatives and to other solvents for resins. [n 
particular, the sickness fund for Northern Franconia reported a case 
of eruption on the hands and face of a woman worker in a porcelain 
factory. In two other porcelain factories the same troubles attacked 
persons engaged in painting dolls’ heads. 

In the Province of Nuremberg-Fiirth 6 cases of eczema due to tur- 
pentine substitutes, acids, and machine oil were reported in 1920. In 
1922 9 cases were reported caused by benzene, acids, galvanic baths, 
colours, lacquers, and oils. 

Boot polish caused 2 cases in 1920 in the boot and shoe industry 
in the South Palatinate. In 1920 also 16 cases were reported of cutaneous 
eruption in Lower Franconia, 13 of them due to Paris green, 1 to nickel, 
and 2 to substitutes for lubricating oils. Paris green caused 10 cases 
of eczema in 1922. In addition, 3 cases of nickel itch were recorded in 
Upper Franconia, and in Lower Franconia 1 case in 1921 and several 
cases in 1922. 

In 1921 lubricating oil caused a mass outbreak of eruptions in a 
pottery where fireclay moulds were made. This oil caused persistent 
and painful irritation of the skin. In 1922 numerous cases were observed 
of folliculitis due to the handling of dirty grease containing particles 
of metal. There were also some cases of irritation of the skin of the 
arms caused by grease containing paraffin. 

In 1922 10 cases of irritation of the skin of the fingers among the 
women workers employed on corking bottles in a perfumery were caused 
by the oxalic acid used for cleaning and bleaching the corks. 

In 1921 there were 16 cases of skin disease caused by acids, oils, 
lacquers, galvanic baths, and other chemical products. In addition 
some cases caused by coal-tar derivatives were reported : 2 in Upper 
Franconia in a chemical works and 1 case in a gas works. Formol also 
caused several cases of obstinate eczema. Numerous cases were observed 
of discoloration of the skin (melanosis) and inflammation of the sebaceous 
glands caused by vapours of mineral wax. 

In 1922 several cases were reported of skin disease caused by various 
chemicals (arsenic, nitric acid) or by mechanical or thermic action. The 
following were mentioned among the chemical causes : caustic soda, 
potassium persulphate, hydrofluoric acid, a 36 per cent. solution of 
potassium silicate (1 case in a card-box factory). There were also 2 
slight cases of clorine acne and numerous cases of eczema due to calcium 
chloride. 

In 1922, in the North Palatinate, 14 cases were reported of skin 
disease caused by the following substances : dinitrochlorbenzol, nitro- 
methylquinone, toludsulphomethylic ester, and chlorine. There were 
also several skin lesions due to cooking salt, putty, and gold, silver, 
and brass plating baths (wire spinning mills and electroplating workshops). 
Baths containing metallic oxides and cyanides caused small tumours 
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with raised edges, which were difficult to cure without a complete stop- 
page of work. 

In the same year a case due to X-rays was reported in a person 
employed in an electrotherepeutic establishment. The disease began 
in 1916 with a small swelling about the size of a lentil on the back of 
the hand. Towards the end of 1921 it grew rapidly worse, and medical 
examination diagnosed a cancerous growth. The hand had to be ampu- 
tated at the end of 1922. 

Lastly, in a felt factory cases were observed of specific dermatitis 
and modification of the nails caused by the penetration of hairs into 
the skin. A case was also noted of a clerk who became seriously ill in 
consequence of a prick with a pen. 
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Saxony 
Oils. 


In 1920 cutaneous eruptions on the hands were observed on several 
women workers in two potteries, who were employed on presses for 
making flower-vases. These eruptions were attributed to the brown- ; 
coal oils used to grease the dies of the presses. 
In 1921 7 men and 1 woman working in a large printing works were 
attacked by an eruption on the hands, which was attributed to the oil 
used for cleaning the rollers. But as 900 workers were engaged on the 
same work without any ill effects it is probable that the 8 cases reported 
were cases of infection. 
In 1922 some cases were reported in a factory making cement goods 
where the moulds were greased with mineral oil. The same substance 
was supposed to have caused cases observed in the women lacquerers in 
a piano factory and a fitter. The latter suffered from herpes on the hands, 
arms, and legs, which reappeared every spring. 



















Wood. 


In 1920 2 cases of polishers’ itch were reported in the Dresden dis- 
trict. 

In 1921 some wood polishers were seen to have inflammation of the 
hands, especially of the palms. A chemical analysis showed that the 
polish was probably a solution of artificial resin in formaldehyde and 
phenol, the latter being probably responsible for the symptoms observed. 

In 1922 work with teakwood caused some cases of running herpes 
with swelling of the eyelids and headache. 















Miscellaneous. 








During an enquiry carried out in 1920 in a metal-working under- 
taking it was found that of 20 women engaged in cleaning old tin boxes 
with rags, sand, and a soda solution, almost all suffered from wounds ; 
on the fingers and hands due to prolonged rubbing with the soda solu- 
tion. To prevent infection and consequent inflammation of these . 
wounds the women were ordered to boil the tins before handling them ‘ 
further, and to wash their hands with a neutralising substance. 
In 1920 some injuries to the fingers were caused in a shoe factory 
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by the use of a collodion glue called “ agokitt ’’ ; the lesions disappeared 
when the workers were provided with gloves. 

A case of inflammation of the hands was observed in a worker 
employed in the starching room of a finishing mill, who had his hands 
stained with starch coloured with logwood and used chlorine to remove 
the stain. There is no danger if the hands are soaked first in calcium 
chloride, then in a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, and finally thor- 
oughly washed with soap and water. In any case, different individuals 
vary very much in sensitiveness. 

There were also 2 cases reported of women workers in a cotton spin- 
ning mill, but the cause of sickness was not determined. 

In 1921 12 of the 18 workers employed in the polishing workshop 
of a metal goods factory were attacked by paraffin itch, mainly on the 
forearms and the nape of the neck, but in some serious cases over the 
whole body. It was found that these polishers made little use of the 
washing facilities provided for them, and went home with their dirty 
hands and soiled clothes. 

In a dynamite factory in the same year 3 cartridge dippers were 
attacked by severe inflammation of the sebaceous glands. Their work 
consisted mainly in dipping the cartridges in a liquid mixture of lignite 
wax. Formerly the cartridges had been dipped in a mixture of paraflin 
and ceresin, which never causes symptoms of this kind. Two of these 
men had tumours the size of a hazelnut on the neck and face ; in the 
third the disease spread to the stomach and back, and he was a long 
time in recovering. In consequence of these cases the factory decided 
to go back to the use of paraffin instead of lignite wax. 

Some cases of skin disease were also reported in 1921 among workers 
in electroplating workshops, especially those employed on_nickle- 
plating. Some cases of nickle itch were also noted in 1922. 

The women employed in the photographic department of a printing 
works, where the use of a chromate solution has caused skin diseases, 
had been advised to wear rubber gloves, but this was given up for prac- 
tical reasons, since the glass plates frequently slipped from the gloved 
hands. The women were then instructed to rub their hands with 
vaseline, and arrangements were made for the mechanical distribution 
of the chromate solution over the plates. 

Two cases due to ursol were also reported in 1921. 

In 1922 a case observed in an office employee in a machine factory 
was at first thought to be lead poisoning, but was afterwards identified 
as a skin disease on the fingers caused by “ rodinal *’ used for developing 
photographic plates. Some cases were also noted of eruptions on 
painters using turpentine substitutes. Lastly, the women workers in 
an artificial flower factory were found to have skin lesions caused by 
substances used for denaturing alcohol. 


Other German States 


In the State of Baden a case of widespread eczema on the hands 
and face was reported in 1920 in a worker who was tarring an elevator 
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in the sun. In 192] some cases of eczema were reported due to polishing 
celluloid brushes with a polish containing brown-coal tar. 

In the State of Saxe-Altenburg some cases were observed in 1920 
of skin diseases caused by the use of paraffin, which requires the strictest 
cleanliness on the part of the workers. 

In the same year there were 11 cases of polishers’ itch in a walking- 
stick factory in the State of Saxe-Weimar. As no cases of dermatitis 
were reported in the other undertakings (furniture factories, etc.) which 
used the same kind of polish, it was supposed that these cases were due 
to the special position adopted for the hand holding the stick during 
the polishing. There were some further cases in the same factory 
in 1921, but they were less numerous than in preceding years. In a 
polishing workshop in Brunswick there were some slight cases of small 
pustules attributed to the polishing paste. The use of protective 
masks completely did away with these morbid symptoms. 

In the State of Saxe-Meiningen some cases of nickel itch were reported 
in 1920. In 1921 nickle-plating caused some cases of inflammation 
of the hands and arms in two nickle-plating workshops. 

In 1920 in a furniture factory in Reuss 2 women workers had inflam- 
mation of the fingers caused by the substance used to give the furni- 
ture a matt finish. An analysis of this substance showed that it con- 
tained amyl alcohol. 

In a dipping workshop in the State of Saxe-Gotha workman 
employed on dipping articles to be enamelled in a bath composed of 
two parts water to one of hydrochloric acid was attacked by an eruption 
on the hands, which disappeared as soon as he took the precaution 
of working in gloves. Some cases of caustication and eruptions on the 
hands were also reported in Hamburg, in two factories for pharmaceuti- 
cal products (using denatured alcohol) and in a factory for electric 
insulators, and in the State of Brunswick among turners and machine 
operators in a machine factory. In the last case the eruption was 
attributed to the presence of benzine in the lubricants. 

In 1921 in the State of Baden severa! cases of eczema were reported 
among women brushers in the jewel-cutting industry. The stones 
were first dipped in a solution of potassium cyanide, then rinsed, and 
brushed with a foaming solution of soap bark. " The eczema was caused 
by the saponin in the soap bark, which is precisely what gives the bark 
its specific properties. As a preventive measure the women were advised 
to rub their hands with a paraffin ointment. In the same State there 
was @ case of eczema in a colour factory, where a workman was attacked 
after once rapidly cleaning a colour grinding mill with a caustic soda 
lye. This substance also caused serious caustication of the face in the 
State of Hesse in 1922. 

In 1921. in Thuringia, a workman in a stove factory was attacked 
by eczema attributed to the use of a turpentine substitute. Caustication 
of the skin was also seen on a worker in a chemical undertaking who 
was making sodium sulphide. In order to prevent the dust from pene- 
trating through the clothing, the use of working clothes fiting closely 
at the neck and wrists was recommended. 

At Hamburg several workmen in a shipyard who had been cleaning 
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out boilers of oil-burning ships complained of painful irritation of the 
hands, arms, and face. An enquiry showed that the combustion residues 
contained iron sulphate, produced during the combustion of the oil 
(which contained sulphur) by the action of the gases on the walls of 
the boiler. As a preventive measure, the workers were successfully 
recommended to wear respirators and to coat the exposed portions of 
their bodies with vasogen. 

A case of eczema due to artificial shellac was noted in a cabinet- 
maker in Anhalt, and a case of cutaneous eruption in a workman in 
a sulphuric acid factory in Liibeck. 

In 1922, in Wiirttemberg, painful cases of eczema were noted in a 
factory making gilt mouldings where coumarone resin was used. These 
cases were most probably due to a phenol condensation product. The 
wearing of leather gloves proved a satisfactory preventive. In the same 
year in Thuringia some wagon whitewashers had cutaneous eruptions 
on the hands, forearms, and face. As a preventive measure they were 
advised to rub the exposed parts with good motor oil. 

The use for cleaning the hands of the tetralin intended for cleaning 
paint brushes caused some skin lesions among painters and lacquerers, 
which disappeared when petroleum was used instead of tetralin for 
cleaning the hands. 

In two undertakings making primings, cases were observed of eczema 
(red pustules, which burst and discharged a yellow fluid) and inflam- 
mation of the eyes, which were attributed to nitrous fumes or fulminate 
of silver. In the same State some polishers in a machine factory were 
suddenly attacked by a sort of oil itch. 

In the State of Hesse nitric acid caused a bad case of caustication 
of the face. Rag sorting gave rise to numerous cases of skin disease : 
rhagades, phlegmons, panaris, eczema, psoriasis, furuncles, on the hands ; 
pemphigus on other parts of the body ; and irritation of the skin due 
to uncleanliness and dust. Wounds were also caused by needles, 
buttons, hooks, etc. left in the rags. 

In 1922, in a food-preserving factory in the State of Brunswick, 
numerous cases of inflammation of the skin were observed, especially 
during the asparagus season. Most of the women attacked were put 
on to dry work until they were completely cured. In some serious cases 
they had to be taken off the work altogether. 

A woman worker in a factory making celluloid goods who was 
employed on lacquering with acetone had burns on her arms and hands. 
In a similar factory several women polishers had cutaneous cruptions 
attributed to the polish used. 

Three cases of tar itch were reported in Hamburg. Various pre- 
ventive measures were then taken by the undertaking : quarterly 
medical examination, weekly rotation of the workers employed on 
grinding the pitch, supply of soap, towels, and ointment, and instruc- 
tions for the regular use of washing facilities and baths. 

Caustications on the hands due to acids or alkalis were also noted 
in Hamburg in two nickle-plating workshops, a fur factory, a chemical 
works, and a brewery. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dr. Bridge remarks that in dermatitis one hesitates to lay too much 
stress on personal idiosyncracygthough no doubt this is often a pre- 
dominating factor. Generally there are a certain number of individuals 
who are insensitive to the action of a particular liquid or dust which 
produces in others an inflammation of the skin. This is particularly 
true of chemicals, and oven of pitch and tar. In some manufacturing 
processes it is not possible to avoid all contact with the substances which 
produce dermatitis, and the best method to adopt is the selection of 
a group of immune workers. Unfortunately this initial immunity is 
not always permanent ; a worker at first immune may become suscep- 
tible, at times even more so than those primarily susceptible. Apart 
from this individual susceptibility, too much stress cannot be laid on 
individual cleanliness as all-important for the prevention of industrial 
dermatitis. In all works where substances giving rise to dermatitis 
are handled the provision of good washing facilities is absolutely essential. 


Tar, Paraffin, and Oils. 


In 1920 Dr. Bridge investigated several cases of dermatitis due to 
paraffin and mineral oil. There was also the case of two large chemical 
works, in which within a space of ten months 66 workmen were attacked 
by dermatitis due to dinitrochlorbenzene. 

Oil dermatitis, which mainly affects the follicles over the ulnar 
surface of the forearms, is very similar to the early stages of the skin 
condition found among workers in tar, pitch, and their residues. Though 
of a more severe type, the dermatitis seen on the arms of men employed 
on tarring nets and brattice cloth is almost identical with that produced 
by mineral oil. Tar oil, used in a brickworks to prevent the green 
bricks adhering to each other and to the brick-making machine, was 
also found to be the cause of a similar dermatitis. In one works of this 
kind employing one man and two women, the man, employed for 18 years, 
had chronic inflammation of the follicles with some keratosis, which 
had begun a year after he started work. One of the women, employed 
for one year, suffered from slight erythema and roughening of the skin. 

An interesting case was referred to Dr. Bridge in 1920, The deceased, 
aged 31 years, was found lying dead on the floor of a small clectrical 
station which he was in charge of. At the inquest attention was direct- 
ed to a condition of the skin resembling burns caused by electricity. 
The skin over the left shoulder, left side of chest, the back, and in the 
axilla showed a condition like a superficial burn, but without any sur- 
rounding inflammation, the superficial layer of the skin being removed 
as though by vesication and subsequent rubbing. Apart from its 
superficial character, the area was too extensive to admit of the possi- 
bility of an electric burn, and in fact the pressure of the electric current 
in the plant was too low to produce even a slight shock. It was found 
that in falling the man had upset a hurricane lamp containing paraftin, 
and on examining the clothes — which had remained on the body for 
five or six hours after death — it was seen that the parts corresponding 
with the affected skin areas were saturated with paraffin. A similar 
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condition has been noted where the clothing has been saturated by 


petrol. 
Miscellaneous. P 

In 1920 cases ot dermatitis in electroplating works were found to 
be largely due to the lime and caustic solutions used in the preliminary 
cleaning process. Soda ash is often reponsible for dermatitis in dye- 
works when used too liberally for removing the stain from the hands. 
The use of olive oil or an ointment of lanoline and castor oil before work 
and after washing has proved beneficial. 

Skin irritation due to nitrate of mercury was found in two factories 
among women preparing furs. 

An investigation was made in a sweet factory where there had been 
a rash among girls employed in cracking Brazil nuts. The lesions seen 
were of a septic character (obviously a secondary infection) affecting 
hands and face so that it was difficult to determine the cause. Small 
superficial injuries due to dust and particles of shell, with secondary 
septic infection, seemed the most probable ; just before the outbreak 
there had in fact been an unusual number of mouldy nuts. Infection 
by an insect was also a possible cause. 

Men employed in the manufacture of the salt of morphia were also 
found to be affected with dermatitis. In one case this was widely dis- 
tributed over the body ; in 2 others it was confined to the fore-arms and 
hands. In the same works salts of strychnia were observed to produce 
@ similar eruption. 

Two workers engaged in the manufacture of emetine also had similar 
eruptions; one case persisted for four months, but this was probably 
due to the sulphur ointment prescribed by the man himself. 

A woman and a man engaged in sifting quinine sulphate suffered 
from dermatitis of an eczematous character. 

Investigation of a complaint of vesicular dermatitis among women 
electro-gilders showed that contact with the wire carrying the very 
weak current set up primary skin irritation, this being chiefly limited 
to the inside of the fingers coming in contact with the wire. 

Some workers making papier-maché models suffered from a painful 
condition of the finger-tips, somewhat distinct from inflammation of 
the skin. The compound was rubbed by the fingers into the spaces 
of the mould, and the constant friction had worn the skin away, produc- 
ing small crater-like ulcers. Rubber finger-stalls were found to give 
adequate protection. 

In 1921 formalin solution was responsible for a rather severe out- 
break of dermatitis, characterised by fissures, in a works where the solu- 
tion was used for the treatment of photographic paper for use in hot 
climates. Similar cases were seen in women employed in making show 
cards. 

Somewhat severe eczema occurred in a factory where various prep- 
arations containing lysol were being manufactured. 

In 1920 a case was reported of eczematous dermatitis in a clerk 
employed in a large wholesale grocery establishment, who had occasion- 
ally assisted in handling bags of sugar during the past 18 months. 
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In 1922 particulars were obtained of 12 cases of sugar dermatitis which 
had occurred during the preceding five years in two large sugar refineries 
employing over 4,000 persons. The parts of the body affected were 
as follows : one or both hands, 8 cases : hands and arms, | ; face and 
arms, 2; both legs, 1. The duration of employment before the rash 
first occured varied widely : 2 cases began within 6 months (one of 
these after 1 week), 1 within a year, 2 between | and 2 years, 2 between 
2 and 5 years, and 2 after 5 years (1 of these after 34 years). The site 
of the onset of the dermatitis was almost invariably between the fingers, 
whence it spread to the inside of the fingers, and then to the back of 
the hands. It subsequently became moist, though rarely assuming the 
appearance of a true eczema, 

In a confectionery works, where 1,500 workers were exposed to sugar, 
11 cases of slight dermatitis were recorded in 1921. The conversion 
of the sugar lodging on the skin into butyric or lactic acid by the sweat 
has been suggested as the cause of this form of dermatitis. Frequent 
removal of the sugar from the skin is recommended as the only sure 
preventive. The recurrence of the dermatitis in certain individuals 
seems to show that sensitiveness may be so much increased that after 
one attack even the slightest contact will produce a recurrence. In 
one factory, after a second attack. the affected worker is transferred 
to work away from sugar. 

In 1921 25 dyeworks furnished figures as to the number of cases 
of chrome ulceration occuring in the preceding four years, and as to the 
amount of lost time incurred. There were 130 cases, involving 1,144 
weeks of incapacity, with an average absence of practically 9 weeks 
per case. 

Chrome ulceration is sometimes, but erroneously, called “ chrome 
poisoning” ; the term is also wrongly used to cover cases of eczema which 
are really due to constant immersion of the hands in dilute alkaline solu- 
tions. 

Celluloid substitutes contain formaldehyde, and therefore produce 
irritation of the skin. Some cases occured in 1922 in men polishing, 
on revolving mops with wet pumice powder, articles made from a sub- 
stitute of this nature. The rash affected the forearms, and was charac- 
terised by a vesicular papular eruption. The works chemist at one 
factory estimated the amount of formaldehyde present in the debris 
from the polishing machines at 0.015 per cent. of the total weight. 
Slight erythema of the skin also occurred among women engaged in 
dry-polishing similar articles. This affected the neck and face, and 
though of a mild character produced some irritation ; it was due to the 
dust given off in the process. 

Dermatitis was also observed in confectionery works, from the crack- 
ing of Brazil nuts, and among orange peelers in jam factories. 

Cases were investigated of dermatitis from teakwood, and 4 cases 
due to contact with “accelerene ” (paranitrosodimethylaniline), an 
accelerator used in the vulcanisation of rubber. 

In two factories cases were reported of inflammation of the skin of 
the hands and forearms, due to the use of shellac varnish. Where 
septic infection had not supervened, the cases were quickly cured when 
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removed from the work. Primary irritation was most probably produced 
by the action of the alcohol on the skin. 

Some cases were also noted of dermatitis from lubricating oil, shellac 
and sesquisulphide of phosphorus. 

(See also: Epitheliomatous Ulceration. ) 


NETHERLANDS 


The cases of occupational skin disease reported in undertakings in 
which notification is compulsory were as follows : 21 in 1920, 79 in 1921 
(plus 52 cases of inflammation of the skin and subcutaneous tissue), 
and 49 in 1922. The principal causes of these diseases were : petroleum, 
turpentine, oils, cement, lime, nickel, hydrochloric and sulphuric acid, 
potassium bichromate, etc. The following details are given of some 
of these cases. 

In 1920 some men- who were unloading in rainy weather a ship 
laden with a substance called “ lux ”’ (alcaline iron hydroxide), a reddish 
granular powder used in gasworks, complained of very painful spots 
on their finger-tips. These spots appeared after a few hours and became 
gangrenous. At the medical examination a fortnight later it was found 
that on the day the ship was unloaded turns were taken in shovelling 
and baskets filled with the material were carried to the dumping place. 
The baskets were carried on the left shoulder, supported by the left 
hand and with the right hand holding the rim. The reddish-grey 
powder made its way through the clothing to the skin of the shoulder, 
and gangrenous spots appeared there also. One of the men had spots 
the size of a half-cent on the tips of the four fingers of the right hand - 
on the left hand the spots chiefly appeared on the middle finger. 

In the salt industry nearly all the men working on the boilers showed 
signs of wearing down of the skin at the finger-tips due to manipulating 
the stirring implement. The long wooden handle, which is frequently 
in contact with the hot brine, is continually slipping to the bottom of 
the pan. The men were also seen to have open or closed blisters on the 
palm and back of the hand, those on the palm due to handling the shovel, 
and those on the back of the hand from the brine. 

In a motor factory there were frequent cases of furuncles and pus- 
tules on the forearm, due to the infection of numerous small wounds 
caused by sharp filings and cuttings of aluminium (a mixture of 5 
per cent. aluminium, copper, and zinc). 

In 1921 the Medica! Adviser observed among girls working in the 
winding room of a cotton mill cases of papular eczema and a redness 
due to oil on the back of the left hand, at the place where the leather 
belt of the machine used to oi] the thread touched and grazed the hand. 

In 1922 a furniture polisher was attacked by a skin disease caused 
by the polish (a watery solution of dark brown colour). 

In a soap factory some cases were observed of skin disease produced 
by chloride of lime. Four workmen in the chloride of lime department 
were examined by the Medical Adviser, who found neither perforation 
of the nasal septum noreczema. The workers wore masks on the German 
model with mica eyepieces ; the mouthpiece contained certain chemicals 
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which could not keep out the chloride of lime for more than three weeks. 
In another part of the factory two clderly workmen aged 65 and 67 
years were employed on slaking quicklime, a process resulting in a good 
deal of dust, against which they protected themselves by covering 
the nose and mouth with a cloth. One of them suffered from conjunc- 
tivitis, rhinitis, and bleeding of the nose. It was advised that they 
should wear rubber respirators provided with a sponge soaked in acetic y 
acid. 

The following cases were observed among the 74 women employed 
in an artificial silk factory : 30 cases of skin disease on the finger tips, 
10 between the fingers, 30 of sweating of the hands, 5 of rhagades on 
the hands, and 7 of eczema on the hands, forearms, and legs. 
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During 1920, 21 cases of dermatitis were reported. There were 
also several cases in 1921 (wool scourers, brass polishers, electricians, 
dyers, photographers, printers, dealers in coal-tar products and colouring 
matters). 








The Punjab Peasant and the Moneylender 










Much has been written in general terms on Indian rural indebtedness. 
The main features of the problem have long been too obvious and too 
serious to escape attention. Owing, however, to the immense popula- 
tion of India, to the enormous variety of agricultural conditions obtain- 
ing in different parts of the country, and finally, to the very nature of 
the problem, which is that of the crushing indebtedness of an illiterate, 
and often quite inarticulate, peasantry to a class which has every reason 
not to publish information on its operations, detailed information is 
not so easy to obtain and is still being sought at first hand by officials 
and other persons in @ position to accumulate it'. Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock, writing as an old settlement officer, makes reference to a classi- 
fication which he adopted thirty years ago of the indebtedness of the 
tenantry of all the villages which he was re-settling. There were four 
classes, those who lent money and grain, about 5 to LO per cent. of 
the population of a prosperous village, those not lending, but free from 
debt themselves, about 15 to 25 per cent. of such a population, those in 
debt but “ within their credit ’’, i.e. not hopelessly involved, from 60 ' 
to 75 per cent., and those either hopelessly involved or only not so 
because they were too poor to have any credit at all, about 10 to 5 per 
cent. In a poor village those in the first two classes would be few, but 






























' Only twelve enquiries in all, one or two quite local, are mentioned since 1875. 
For the list see Mr. Darling’s book, cited below, pp. 1-2. 
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the last class was seldom over 15 to 20 per cent. of the population'. 
These favourable figures — for they are favourable, though they show 
indebtedness of round about 70 per cent. of the population, and a 
hopeless indebtedness or other miserable situation of round about 15 
per cent. — are not necessarily typical of other parts of the country, 
where the line of hopeless indebtedness rises’ to a much higher level. 
The continuation of so strange a situation, where.a very large por- 
tion of the population of a country is permanently bankrupt but yet 
continues to subsist and even to multiply at a high rate*, leads to the 
presumption that something more vital is going on than a maladjust- 
ment in the mere distribution of available wealth. And this indeed is 
found to be the case. The rural indebtedness of India, as is brought 
out in a recent study, is a symptom, not only of “ disintegrating social 
life”’, but actually, and strangely enough, also of increasing prosperity. 
The study to which reference is made*, founded both on intimate 
personal knowledge and on a prolonged investigation of official records, 
by an official of British India, is confined to the Punjab, which is a hot 
and fertile plain, watered by five rivers and made notable by the inclu- 
sion within its borders of the “ canal colonies ’’, the oft-quoted examples 
of a successful irrigation scheme. In spite of the great variety of features 


which it offers it may yet be roughly taken as a whole, namely, as a plain, 
fertile, with the presence or possibility of water, with periods of intense 
heat, and cultivated almost entirely by peasant proprietors. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE PUNJAB 


The Punjab, states the author, is, broadly speaking, at once agri- 
culturally the most prosperous, and also the most indebted, province 
of British India. The general conditions of the Punjab may be analysed 
under the basic items of water and land, climate, and population. 
Taking the last item first, the increased capacity of the Punjab to support 
human beings is very marked ; in the last forty years population has 
increased by 22 per cent., from 16,900,000 to 20,700,000 in round 
figures. This increase in population capacity — which, it may be 
remarked incidentally, is not yet exhausted* — may be directly traced 
to an increase in water capacity. i.e. irrigation. The Canal Colonies, 
started in the ‘eighties and still being formed to-day, are the product of 
the barring of the five rivers of the Punjab; the Lyallpur colony alone 
accounts for an increase of population from 65,000 in 1891 to 1,105,997 
twenty years later. Five million acres, formerly waste, the abode of 
the wandering nomad grazier, have been irrigated and therefore settled, 
and the increase in Provincial wealth can he measured in striking 


1 The Times, 9 April 1926, London, in reply to an article in the issue for 3] March 
of that paper. See also the issue for 27 April 1926. 

* The population of India has risen from 206 million in 1872 to 319 million 
in 1921. 

3M. L. Daruine : The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. Oxford, Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. xxtv + 298 pp. 

‘ There are still large tiacts of land capable of settlement. 
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figures : produce now worth £20,000,000 a year, of which £5,000,000 
is probably net profit to the cultivator, annual exports of wheat increased 
from £1,000,000 to £9,000,000, and annual imports of gold and silver 
(stored as savings in the form of jewellery given on marriage) of 
£3,000,000 (1921-1922) ; and this after Government has been able to 
draw from its capital outlay on canal works a net profit of over £1,000,000 
in a normal year, or 22 per cent. 

Such a land presents at first sight a picture of unexampled pros- 
perity. Add that irrigation has secured at least one-third of the Pro- 
vince from famine, an evil formerly quite inevitable in a country where 
out of every five years it is reckoned that at least two will be bad. 

But the factors on the debit side are not less formidable. An inse- 
curity which“ dominates everything ’' and one too which springs from 
causes largely uncontrollable : a climate which can breed endemic malaria ; 
rivers so violent in their floods that even when “ on their best behaviour 
they deprive a fourth of the population during four months of the means 
of following their only pursuit, agriculture ” ; canals, which are “ only 
less uncertain than the rain ’’.. And the final item — the land — held 
in the form of exploitations so fragmentary as almost at times to pre- 
clude cultivation, certainly making all rational methods quite 
impossible. 


The Fragmention of Land and Dwar{ Holdings* 


This particular problem, which is of human creation, and not to 
be placed to the account of any natural forces, calls for further remark. 
Laws of inheritance prescribe that each son shall get an equal share of 
his father’s land ; further, that each heir shall get equal portions of each 
sort of land, good, bad, indifferent. Here are some typical results : 
12,800 acres in one village splintered into 63,000 fields ; 584 owners in 
another cultivating 16,000 fields whose mean size is only one-seventh 
of an acre ; in a third 424 fields of one marla, i.e. less than 0.006 of an 
acre ; elsewhere, an owner who had his land scattered in 200 different 
fields, and others who had theirs in 100, or the existence of 1,750 acres 
of land allowed to waste because too minutely parcelled to be worth 
cultivating. These examples can be multiplied by the hundred thousand 
all over India*. 

But not less serious is the fact that, even if fragmentation were 
cured — no impossible proposition and already here and there in process 
of being attempted — the average total size of the holding is far too 
small, in a word, hopelessly uneconomic. An “ awe-inspiring ’’ increase 
of population during the last few decades has made pressure of popula- 





‘ Quotations in the present text are from Mr. Darling’s book. 

* On this subject see other authorities, especially Keatince : Agricultural 
Progress in Western India (Bombay Presidency) ; London, 1921. 

* Yet the Punjab stands second highest of the Provinces in India in respect 
of the average size of holding per cultivator. The average cultivated area (in acres) 
per cultivator, according to the Census of India 1921, is : Bombay 12.15, Punjab 
9.18, Central Provinces and Berar 8.48, Burma 5.65, Madras 4.91, Bengal 3.12, 
Bihar and Orissa 3.09, Assam 2.96, United Provinces 2.51. 
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tion on the soil the greatest problem of India. The average size of 
the Punjab holding is perhaps 8 acres! ; differences are, however, some- 
what pronounced in different parts of the Province. But an average 
of 8, or even of 10, acres is wholly insufficient under present conditions 
to support a man and his family. The usual remedy of the smallholder 
— stockbreeding — is debarred to that large part of the population which 
is Mohammedan; market-gardening is considered polluting, and rural] 
industries are relegated to menial castes. Yet in a district (Muzaffargarh) 
where @ minimum varying between 13 and 40 acres of cropped 
area was calculated as necessary to the existence of a man, wife, and two 
children, it was found that 87 per cent. of all landowners cultivated less 
than 10 acres and 68 per cent. between | and 5 acres ; it was calculated 
that 92 per cent. of the owners in one village could not possibly make 
both ends meet. Yet can intensive cultivation be suggested as a 
remedy to a population without resources and without machinery, 
debarred, as we have seen, from scientific stock-breeding, from market- 
gardening, and from crafts? The great work which has been done with 
the improvement of seeds (especially wheat and cotton) is to be noted, 
but when it comes to implements only the fringe of the problem has 
been touched. “The plough that looks like a half-open pen-knife 
and just scratches the soil ; the hand sickle made more for a child than 
a man ; the old-fashioned winnowing tray that woos the wind to sift 
the grain from the chaff ; and the rude chopper with its waste of fodder 
are undisplaced from their primitive but immemorial functions. . . . 
Out of 21/, million ploughs in the Province, probably not more than 
4,000 are of a modern type’. ” 





1 Figures collected by the Standing Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 
Rural Section, correspond very nearly with those cited in the text. These figures 
ere summarised as follows : 

(a) about 17.9 per cent. of the owners of cultivated land in the Province 
possess less than one acre of land ; but the area thus owned is only one per 
cent. of the whole ; 

(6) about 40.4 per cent. of the owners own from one to less than five acres ; 
the total area is about 1] per cent. of the whole ; 

(c) about 26.2 per cent. of the owners own from five to less than fifteen 
acres ; the area involved being 26.6 per cent. of the land; 

(d) about 15.5 per cent. own fifteen acres and over, comprising 61.3 per 
cent. of the whole land. 

See an interesting article in the 4 griculiural Journal of India, 1926, entitled : 
“‘ Should Agriculture be Encouraged ¥ , by Mr. CALVERT, an authority on Indian 
rural economics and a member of the new Indian Royal Commission which is te 
investigate, among other questions, that of the financing of agriculture. Printed 
also in the Planters’ Journal and Agriculturist, 1 June 1926. 


* “ The relatively low standard of cultivation attained in India is largely the 
result of the inefficiency of the country (desi) plough; this plough, inefficient 
though it is, is used for severai operations for each of which special implements 
have been invented in more advanced countries. . . . There are millions of acres 
of weedy land in India which year after year gives poor yields owing to its being 
infested with kans or other persistent weeds which rob the crop of much of its plant 
food and moisture. There are, moreover, hundreds of thousands of acres of good 
land lying fallow because the weeds have overrun the fields. . . . When the landed 
aristocracy of India wakes up to a sense of their responsibilities, the demand for 
improved hand and power appliances for the better cultivation of the land wil! be 
enormous ; the annual demand for ploughs alone may run into hundreds of thou- 
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Absence of the Relief of a Rural Exodus ; Under-Employment 


Under similar circumstances in other countries relief has been found 
in the only way possible : the petty cultivator on his uneconomic helding 
has sought the other half of his maintenance elsewhere, either by perma- 
nent wage-paid work on the neighbouring large farm, or else at some 
other, probably seasonal, occupation, either agricultural or, if need be, 
industrial. Or, if all else fail, he migrates to an industrial centre once 
for all. Indeed, by contrast with India, the “ rural exodus "’ so loudly 
deplored in other countries might be pronounced the greatest of blessings ; 
for those non-industralised countries where it does not take place exhibit 
an evil so much more intense than depopulation of the countryside, 
that is, overpopulation, as eventually to be found far the more cruel of 
the two. This evil becomes intolerable where even the lesser mitiga- 
tions are unknown, where large estates with their offers of wage-paid 
employment scarcely exist, and where caste and distance hinder alter- 
native occupation. A very slight amount of seasonal harvest work 
in cotton or wheat offers itself in the Punjab in the Canal colonies ; 
while emigration to other British Dominions and — best of all — army 
wrvice give some hope of a decent existence. But a large part of the 
population resigns itself to an underemployment which may leave a 
man idle 200 days in the year, no other trade offering itself excepting, 
indeed, one which is to be described immediately below. 


Tue TRADE OF MONEYLENDING 


This single alternative trade is that of moneylending, or rather of 
primitive banking. The important functions of the moneylender in 
@ primitive society where each individual is separately unable and 
unwilling to save have often been pointed out. In India “the well- 
to-do villager keeps his whole accounts with the moneylender ; he seldom 
stores any amount of grain in his house, as he has no means of pro- 
tecting it, but makes over to his banker the produce of the harvest, 
and draws upon him for his daily wants. The account is precisely 
similar to that kept by an English farmer with his banker’. ” The inabil- 
ity of the Indian peasant proprietor to save is largely, as is stated, due 
to material difficulties, while his unwillingness to do so is part of an 
attitude towards life which, the result of ignorance, underfeeding, 
constant physical debility and frequent physical disaster (plague of 





sands. To foster and stimulate the demand the Department of Agriculture is doing 
its utmost.” For an account of the work done by the Department in this direc- 
tion, and in agricultural engineering generally, see Review of Agricultural Opera- 
tions in India, 1924-1925, Calcutta, 1926, from which the above passage is quoted. 
This publication notes, under the heading ‘‘ Sale of improved implements through 
Departmental agency during 1924-1925 ”, the following for the Punjab : 5,329 
ploughs (8,415) ; 6 cane mills (220) ; 941 fodder cutters (533) ; 52 hoes (45) ; 5,086 
other implements (1,274) ; 2,451 spare parts (1,739) ; the figures in brackets denot- 
ing figures for the previous year, 1923-1924. 
' Worrr : Co-operation in India, p. 4. London, 1919. 
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man and beast, flood and drought), robs the population of the most 
ordinary desire to look ahead for so much as twelve months, living as 
they do under natural conditions which “sooner or later destroy all 
effort and all wealth’. It stands to reason that the minority who can 
lift themselves above these conditions will dominate the community. 
So in the Punjab the moneylender' is found “ dominating the whole 
production and distribution of wealth”. He is “at once the curse 
and the salvation of the country ”, and if to the well-to-do villager he 
is, or should be, merely the banker, in the case of the more helpless he 
has “frequently stood between the cultivator and death”. and “ by 
his assistance to agriculture for 2,500 years has made life possible for 
millions who must otherwise have perished or never been born ”’. 

The functions he fulfils are therefore functions essential to the com. 
munity, integral to the carrying on of ordered life. He alone has the 
courage to save, and therefore he has the disposal of the savings. It is 
purely because ownership as such in land is not very valuable, while 
ownership in crops is valuable, that he has failed to become the sole 
landowner in the country?. Were he such, his relations to the working 
cultivator would be revealed for what they are —- the relations of an 
employer towards the persons whom he employs. When the harvest 
is on the threshing-floor, the moneylender does not come and take his 
quota, leaving the surplus, great or small, to the cultivator. The exact 
opposite happens ; the cultivator is allowed his quota, namely, a minute, 
sometimes far too minute, subsistence allowance or wage, while the 
moneylender takes the surplus, great or small. This is clear from the 
fact that even the seed grain for the next sowing is sometimes taken, so 
that the cultivator is reduced precisely to the position of the wage-paid 
labourer, without any responsibility whatever for the carrying on of 
the business ; the moneylender assumes that responsibility, and almost 
as @ matter of course lends him the grain for the next sowing. 

The moneylender does not expect or desire to have his capital back, 
nor does the population even attempt to pay it back. The permanency 
of the relations between the moneylender and the cultivators whom he 
employs and keeps alive are extremely striking. These relations are 
almost unshakable even by the most strenuous efforts of governments 
because they rest on a durable and well-marked economic situation 
Their permanency is their de facto recognition. 


The Moneylender as Kmployer 


The situation under which the moneylender is 4 capitalist on a small 
scale as over persons whom he employs has become strangely unsatis- 
factory for more than one reason. First, it is not honestly acknowledged: 








' Forty thousand moneylenders in the Punjab, three times as many as in the 
rest of India. 

? The effect of the Land Alienation Act of 1900 has also been important. ‘This 
Act was specifically designed to prevent thé ownership of land from falling into the 
hands of non-agriculturists. Under its terms a mortgage held by « non-agriculturist 
is automatically extinguished in twenty years. 
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ostensibly, the cultivator still owns his land, as his father’s father did 
before him, and being still the ostensible owner — even if sunk in a 
burden of liability so hopeless as for ever to preclude even the smallest 
measure of economic freedom — he is still subject to all those social and 
religious claims on which his class is accustomed to lay immense store, being 
as they are the outward symbol of normal social life and intercourse within 
sucha group. Thus, though unable to do so, he still feels himself obliged 
to spend large sums on ceremonial occasions, especially on weddings, 
and shows the most remarkable inability to adjust expenditure to his 
shrunken resources. It must be remembered that the only alternative 
form of banking other than recourse to the moneyiender is in the form 
of jewellery, now principally of gold, bestowed at marriage, and custom 
happens to have enforced this barren form of saving on those who have 
proved themselves peculiarly unable to master the more fruitful and 
ordinary methods of accumulating property’. Two, three, or six, and 
even seventeen, twenty, or fifty years’ rental are cited as spent (i.e. 
borrowed) on the occasion of a wedding. 

In the second place, the relations between the moneylender and those 
whom he employs are unregulated, and this is, no doubt, their worst 
feature. The moneylender is an acknowledged capitalist and a de facto 
employer, but he evades all the normal responsibilities of the employing 
group. He does not so much employ on terms, as without conditions ; 
he does not so much employ as permit to subsist. 

Thus the cultivator (and his family) has for years existed on two 
meals a day, where he should have three ; he eats millet, where his coun- 
try could grow the more nourishing wheat ; wheat or millet or maize 
flavoured with onions, turnips, or melons, according to season, and dates, 
or possibly buttermilk, may be the only diet he knows; he is most 
scantily clothed in a climate where the winter is of piercing cold ; he 
lives in a mud plaster dwelling, though he would like to own a pukka 
red brick house ; he has no money for education, and none for journeys ; 
and to meet the most ordinary social requirements, marriage and birth, 
even death, he has no funds of any kind. 


The Moneylender as Landlord 


But — from the point of view of the “ long ”’ needs of agriculture — 
it might be argued, brutally enough, but with a certain amount of 
truth, that the cultivator can be replaced, especially in a land of pro- 
lific birth rate, but not the land. If it is a social disaster to starve the 
cultivator, it is certainly an unforgiveable economic crime to starve the 
land. The one accusation which is unfailingly brought against the 
moneylender is the unproductive nature of the credit which he offers, 
or even forces, on his servants and victims. It is proposed here to give 
figures to illustrate the extent, the load or intensity, and the nature of 
the rural indebtedness of the Punjab. 





* Forty per cent. of the world production in gold, namely, £41 million, was 
imported into India in 1922-1923. In the last fifty years the amount is stated to 
exceed £500 million, a sum probably nearly sufficient to pay off the whole agricul- 
tural debt of the country. This gold has been melted or hoarded. 
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VotumeE oF RuRAL INDEBTEDNESS 


The figures published by Mr. Darling were collected from 55,308 
members of 2,106 co-operative societies in the Punjab in 1918-1919, 
confirmed and amplified by means of other sources of information. 
The net result is to show over 80 per cent. of proprietors in debt. Debt 
is, in fact, more widespread in the Punjab than elsewhere. 

The total debt owed by all persons! in the Province who are supported 
by agriculture* is estimated at 90 crores of rupees or £60 million, i.c. 
76 rupees per head. Of this 75 crores or £50 million are owed by pro- 
prietors of land, the remaining 15 crores or £10 million by landless 
persons. Of these 75 crores, again, 45 per cent. only are estimated to 
be secured on mortgage ; the remainder is secured on crops, on jewellery 
(perhaps 5 per cent. of the total), or unsecured. 

The large amount of unsecured debt even of landed proprietors is 
noticeable, and is an evil. It is due partly to the fact that mortgage 
has not been customary in a country where individual ownership in 
land is of recent date ; partly to the fact that a mortgage means publicity, 
and therefore damages the social position of the borrower. The lender, 
on his side, is not averse to an unsecured loan on which he can charge 
® huge interest. In short, bad security is a sign of bad, or rather of 
undeveloped, banking, and among the signs of progress are the slight 
recent tendency on the part of the peasant to realise that he will do 
better business by offering security, and the education in banking values 
which he inevitably acquires by knowing he has pledged his land, and 
not merely a thumbmark. 

To arrive at an intelligible idea of the meaning of the burden of 
debt, various calculations may be made. The estimate of debt, as 
already mentioned, works ovt at 76 rupees per head of the agri- 
cultural population, including dependants. Income estimates for the 
Punjab do not exist, but in Bombay the annual income of the agricultural 
population has been recently estimated at 75 rupees per head, and in 
Madras it is stated to be a little over 100 rupees. In the Punjab, which 
is prosperous, the latter figure may perhaps be approached ; so that the 
total average capital debt is somewhat less than a year’s income 
to those dependent on agriculture. 

This calculation, however, is an average including all persons, indebt- 
ed and not indebted, and all members of agriculturists’ families. Taking 
groups of indebted persons, the following statements are made. 

The principal group is that of the proprietors of land ; of these only 
17 per cent. were free of debt ; the remaining 83 per cent. owed an average 
of 463 rupees* per head. In the very best districts nowhere were more 
than 25 per cent. free of debt, and in some districts all but 5 per cent. 





* Whether indebted or not. 

* 11,864,688 persons according to the census of 1921. 

* Large proprietors (with over 8 acres), 470 rupees ; small proprietors (with 
under 8 acres), 310 rupees. The average is considerably higher than that ascer- 
tained in any other part of India. 
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were involved. The second group of “ occupancy tenants ”’, i.c. tenants 
having a hereditary life-tenancy, were indebted to the extent of 290 
rupees per indebted person ; 20 per cent. were free of debt. The third 
group of ordinary tenants and landless persons (farm servants), etc. 
were indebted to the extent of 135 rupees per indebted person ; 22 per 
cent. were free of debt. It is to be remarked that “debt follows credit”’, 
i.e. that the better the credit the more opportunity for debt and therefore 
the greater the volume of debt. Yet it is significant that even in the 
third group, which has very little credit, only 22 per cent. were free of 
liability. This illustrates the dictum that “the existence of debt is 
due to necessity, but its volume depends upon credit, and the link 
between the two is the moneylender”’. All classes need the services 
of the moneylender, but the richer classes are the best able to secure 
them. This is the key to the paradox that prosperity and debt are 
intimately connected. The burden of these liabilities is bound to be 
very great. In interest alone the debtors pay three times the amount 
of the whole land revenue! (a payment made by all cultivators to the 
government) of the Province, that is, three times as much is paid year 
by year to maintain the moneylender as is paid to maintain the wellbeing 
of the community*. If this is the interest burden, the capital value, 
now estimated at 90 crores of rupees, has multiplied fourfold in thirty 
years. 


Comparison with other Countries 


Yet, by comparison with other countries, huge though this increase 
is, the final capital burden is not unprecedented. Taking an exhaustive 
Prussian enquiry of 1902, and restricting figures to debts of landowners, 
it will be found that whereas Prussia owed 563 crores of total debt, 
the Punjab owes only 75 crores, that whereas each individual Prussian 
proprietor owed 9,000 rupees (£600), each individual Punjab proprietor 
owes only 463 rupees*. Or again, reckoning debt per acre, in Prussia 
proprietors’ debt was 105 rupees (£7) per acre, in the Punjab it is 26. 
In a single year (1913) net rural mortgage debt in Prussia increased 
by an amount (£40 million), not far short of the total mortgage debt 
of the Punjab. In fact, a debt of only £50 millions would be considered 
a very small one for a western country of 21 million inhabitants. Or 
to take a comparison with Japan ; where the Punjab has £60 millions 
of total debt lying on 21% million families engaged in agriculture, Japan 
has £90 millions, though lying on a larger population in proportion, 





* Land revenue at 4 rupees per annum per head of agricultural population ; 
contrast this with an indebtedness of 76 rupees per head. Mr. Darling holds that 
these figures dispose of the idea that land revenue is a major cause of dobt. For a 
different view see WAp1A and Josui : The Wealth of India, Ch. XV, “ Agricultural 
Indebtedness ’’; London, 1925. 

* Interest (calculated at not less than 15 per cent.) on a debt of 90 crores amounts 
to 13% crores ; the land revenue of the Province amounts to 4.86 crores. 

* The population of Prussia in 1902 was 34% million; the agricultural popu- 
lation was probaly 50 per cent. larger than the present agricultural population of 
the Punjab. 
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514 million persons. The difference per family is not so great as to 
make the Punjab debt appear abnormal. 


Debt and Prosperity 


Nor would it be abnormal were either the methods on which it is 
being accumulated, or — this above all —- the uses to which it is being 
put, normal. For in the long run, debt, i.e. secured debt, is only the 
measure of credit, and credit is the measure of wealth, so that increased 
debt is nothing but a measure of increased prosperity. That this is 
practically the character of the Punjab rural debt is clear from the 
admitted rise in the general standard of living. But only partially : 
there is that form of borrowing which takes place not because a man can, 
but because he must. Debt arising out of the direst need is also present 
— and the two causes reinforce each other until the “can” and the 
“must ” are almost indistinguishable. 

The rise in the general standard of living during the last twenty or 
thirty years is marked, especially in the canal colonies. In a village 
representing “ the high-water mark of rural comfort and development ” 
in the Punjab, everyone was well clothed, there was abundance of 
milk and meat was not uncommon, “villagers probably better off than 
most peasants in southern Europe, even the labourers prosperous ” 
Elsewhere three meals a day are beginning to take the place of two, and 
wheat to be eaten instead of millet, maize, or barley ; clothes are warmer, 
are more often washed, shoes have ceased to be a luxury ; the old unfur- 
nished hovel is slowly yielding to the well-timbered house; by no means 
bare. “ Many of these changes’, it is stated, “are due to the war, 
which revealed to the Indian villager who served in France an entirely 
new standard of housing and comfort.’ The change is of far-reaching 
importance, for, as is truly observed, “ below a certain standard of 
living men tend to be inarticulate, but once they rise above this point 
they not only feel but assert their grievances ” 

The increased prosperity of the Punjab, where not due to general 
factors of peace and settlement, can without a doubt be put down to 
the colonisation of new land secured by irrigation, relieving pressure 
of population. In a word, it has grown out of political and physical 
security. Wealth has ceased to be destroyed, whether by man or, to 
the same extent as previously, by nature. Only, there are two dangers, 
one menacing, one already present from the beginning. How long will 
it be before the rise in population will again dwarf the average size 
of the holding, once more lowering the standard of comfort? The 
question is whether the standard of comfort can be made stable bejore 
that happens. There is always an initial period of the paying off of 
debt, of the purchase of comforts, before increased debt sets in. The 
difficulty arises in the succeeding years, in the succession of “ canals, 
wealth and debt following in unhappy sequence”. The social and 
religious obligations of early marriage are here an important factor. 


The Dissipation of Wealth 


The other danger, which has always existed, is that of the mismanage- 
ment, the misuse, or rather the non-use. of increasing wealth. A 
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“huge fortune’ has been “ dissipated’’. A people taught by the 
calamities of nature to guard and preserve rather than to improve and 
enlarge, were ill fitted to apply the surplus which at last fortune contrived 
to pour into their land. So unaccustomed were they to any surplus 
at all that it was “ contrary to their habits ” to keep by them any that 
they gained. Hence the rapid increase in the moneylenders’ class, 
whereby the population gained “ many bankers but no bank”. This 
class, the one class that was willing and able to undertake the manage- 
ment of wealth, may be said to have been handling almost a new com- 
modity. Nor were their services unnecessary ; it was the price exacted 
for them which was ruinous*, But, above all, it was the uninstructed 
character of the banker’s own operations which were at fault. Too 
ignorant to realise the potential productive uses of capital, he knew 
no better way of using up his profits than to lend it again and again 
for purposes of social display or ceremony ; it did not occur to him to 
legitimise his important trade* by lending for the sinking of wells, the 
purchase of ploughs, even the better nourishment of his permanently 
underfed labour force. In truth, it may be said that borrower and 
lender were equally ignorant of the true nature of the wealth which 
they had to handle — the blind leading the blind. Yet “there is a 
world of difference between productive and unproductive debt. The one 
fertilises, the other waterlogs, the soil. From the one springs the crop 
by which debt can be repaid ; from the other half the ills that shackle 
both body and mind .. . ordinarily it may be doubted whether even 
25 per cent. of Indian rural debt is productive*.’’ In fact, “ the bulk 
of the fifty crores that have been added to the debt of the Province 
represents at best a sheer waste of valuable resources, and at worst the 
spread of demoralising influences. ”’ 


EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION TO HANDLE THEIR OWN WEALTH 


Such, then, has proved the problem of the financing of Indian 
agriculture. The wealth has been produced, but has not been applied 
to refructify the soil from which it was drawn. Only where a little 
group of cultivators have been educated to handle their own surplus, 
do we find the accumulating, banking, and lending group, in a word, 
the co-operative society, that “ oasis in the desert’. ‘The social group 
takes out of the hands of the individual moneylender his business of 
the handling of money, and does it better. Unorganised banking and 
unproductive credit are replaced by orderly banking and co-operative 
eredit — for the co-operative society lends for the building of wells 
and the planting of fruit trees, and will even forbid extravagant expen- 
diture on weddings and dancing girls, fine members for drunkenness, 





‘ WoLFF : op. cit., p. 8. 

> Ibid., p. 6. 

* The profits of the money-lending trade probably exceed those of any other 
profession or occupation. 

* Perhaps 35 to 50 per cent. due to compound interest or to other vices of the 
system ; less than 5 per cent. expended on land improvements. 
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and expel gambling presidents. It is an educational force of the first 
order, not only in virtue of the school education which members may 
bind themselves to procure for their children or themselves, but because 
it is a university where the humblest peasant may take his diploma in 
the art of living — a figure of speech which may at first sight sound a 
little extravagant, but which has been applied also to the village insti- 
tute in Europe and America, and to both the institute and the co-oper- 
ative society with no little truth. 

The author of the study analysed in these notes has not given a full 
survey of the rural co-operative movement in India. He does not profess 
to enter into the colossal difficulties of the task before the co-operative 
movement or to argue whether that movement is a true co-operative 
movement, or not rather one which is financed from outside and which 
would be more successful if frankly developed in the form of agricultural 
banks so financed’. Information on the co-operative movement in 
India is available year by year in official sources?. A comparison be- 
tween the extent of the problem, as shown in studies such as the present 
one, and the spread, or potential spread, of co-operative or other forms 
of organised rural credit to replace traditional but disorganised forms, 
will be one of the principal! tasks of the new Indian Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. 


industrial Hygiene in the United States in 1925 


The report of the United States Public Health Service for the fiscal 
year ending 30 June 1925 contains an account‘ of the activities of the 
Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation during the year. These 
included studies of occupational health hazards, studies of occupational 
diseases,"studies of causes of industrial absenteeism, statistical studies, 





' So : Wapia and Josar : op. cit., Ch. XIV, ” Agricultural Indebtedness * 

* Reports are published annually by the Department of Commercial Intelli 
gence and Statistics. The latest of these (1924-1925) gives a total of 59,729 agri- 
cultural credit societies with unlimited liability, and of 222 such societies with 
limited liability (cf. 52,624 and 266 the previous year) ; further, a total of 64,573 
agricultural co-operative societies of all types, namely, credit, purchase, purchase 
and sale, production, production and sale, other forms (cf. 54,203 the previous 
year). The total membership of all agricultural societies was 2,025,058 (cf. 1,768,220 
the previous year). In the Punjab there existed during this year 10,905 agricultural 
credit societies (unlimited liability only) and 11,409 societies of all types (agricul- 
tural). The growth of the agricultural co-operative movement over not quite 
twenty years is perhaps best illustrated by contrasting the 1,713 societies of 1906- 
1907 to 1909-1910 (average of five years) with the 64,281 societies of the present 
day (the last total includes 408 cattle insurance societies not mentioned above). 
InpIA, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND Statistics : Statements 
showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India during the Year 1924-1925 : 
Calcutta, 1926. 

8’ Untrep States. Treasury Derparcsment: Annual Report of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service of the United Siates for the Fiscal Year 1920. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Ojfico, 1925. 313 pp. 

4 Pp. 26-33. 











other agencies. 

Under the first heading are included investigations on ventilation, 
dust in industry, industrial lighting, and the health hazard presented by 
tetraethyl lead. Research in regard to ventilation included efficiency 
tests of dust sampling devices, studies of the effect of electrical charges 
on various dusts with a view to estimating more closely the physiological 
behaviour of certain dusts, and the quantitative investigation of the 
amount of benzol vapour calculated to induce chronic intoxication when 
present in the atmosphere together with the study of adequate ventila- 
tion for processes in which benzol is used. 

Studies on the presence of dust in industry based on periods of 
observation varying from one to three years were continued and com- 
pleted. These included the study of cement, metallic, hard-coal, and 
silica dusts. Ineach, physical and chemical analyses of atmospheric con- 
ditions were made. In regard to the study of silica dust, 80 per cent. of 
120 determinations were classed as unsatisfactory, and of 705 men who 
came within the survey 65 per cent. were using pneumatic tools and at 
least 77 per cent were subjected to constant exposure to a dusty atmo- 
sphere containing more than 8,490,000 particles per cubic foot. 

Studies were undertaken complementary to investigations in regard 
to illumination carried on in New York post offices during the past three 
years. A lighting system installed in a letter-sorting department which 
permits of illumination being increased or decreased at will enabled the 
necessary tests to be made. The effect of the degree of illumination 
upon ocular fatigue was also studied with the aid of a device which 
measures speed of vision. Records were made of the amount of daylight 
in Washington for the year, with a view to studying the relationship 
between daylight and health and the daylight illumination of buildings. 

Requests for a conference in regard to the manufacture, distribution, 
and use of tetraethy! lead fluid and tetraecthyl lead gasoline were made as 
a result of the occurrence of a number of deaths in a New Jersey plant. 
Experimental data on the subject were presented and discussed at a 
conference held on 20 May 1925 and a committee of authorities in clinical 
medicine, physiology, and industrial hygiene was appointed to conduct 
an enquiry into the subject and report thereon. 

Studies of occupational diseases included an enquiry into the physical 
condition of persons engaged in measuring radium emanations and an 
investigation of the chemical and physiological aspects of industrial 
fatigue, the latter in co-operation with the United States Navy, with a 
view to ascertaining the effect of high degrees of temperature and 
humidity during speed trials of naval vessels. The subject of posture 
in industry dealt with in the previous annual report was further investi- 
gated and is to form the subject of a separate report. 

Under the heading “ studies of causes of industrial absenteeism ** an 
account is given of the progress of the scheme for estimating the amount 
of time lost in industry on acccunt of sickness and the consequent cost. 
The period 1920-1923 inclusive was taken for this purpose. In 1921 
there was a high morbidity rate from influenza and grippe, equalling 
that for all other respiratory diseases combined, and in each of the four 
years influenza made more claims on the sickness funds than any other 
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disease. Attention was also paid to the respective incidence rates for 
certain diseases found in different factories and different industries, 
revealing the fact that frequency rates of pneumonia were high in the 
iron and steel industry and leading to a special study on the subject. 
The racial factor in relation to the pneumonia rate in the steel industry 
was also studied but did not offer any satisfactory explanation of the 
high frequency rate. The morbidity records of one company over a 
prolonged period were studied with a view to determining the influence 
of industrial medical service upon frequency and severity rates, the 
seasonal incidence of different diseases, the frequency trend, and the 
nature of sickness in different occupations. 

The statistical studies included an extensive statistical investigation 
based on the study of the physical condition of 12,000 industrial workers 
which is to be submitted for publication at an early date. In this con- 
nection such factors were dealt with as racial distribution in the various 
industries, predominating physical characteristics in certain industries, 
specific industrial hazards, blood pressure, pulse rate, vital capacity and 
chest measurement, deterioration of vision, and the prevalence of various 
diseases and defects at different ages, besides many other significant 
phases of physical condition. 

The record of co-operation with other Government Departments 
refers to a study on the presence of carbon monoxide poisoning under- 
taken in a post office garage, and studies of exposure to radium emanations 
and arsenic poisoning in spraying metals, carried out in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Standards. Sanitation in mines was studied in co-oper- 
ation with the Bureau of Mines ; other subjects dealt with in conjunction 
with this Department were carbon monoxide in mines, the physiological 
effects of abnormal temperature and humidity, the hazard presented 
by tetraethyl lead gasoline, the industrial aspects of the disposal of 
phenol wastes without damage to water supplies, lead poisoning (mining 
lead carbonate), the physiological effects of dust and ventilation in 
mines, and synthetic atmospheres in caisson disease. Detailed reports 
on most of these investigations have been published by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Finally, the section headed “ co-operation with industrial and other 
agencies ”’ refers to requests for information and advice received from 
industrial establishments, organisations, and workers, and dealt with 
by the Public Health Service, as well as work on the preparation ot an 
industrial sanitary code. In co-operation with the American Red Cross. 
the Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, numerous indus- 
trial associations and certain universities, efforts were made to standar- 
dise the prone pressure method of resuscitation in a manner satisfactory 
to the various industrial associations in which resuscitation constitutes 
an important method of treating accidental shock. An attempt to 
determine tho standardisation of colour terminology was made in co- 
operation with the Optical Society of America, and an investigation 
into industrial lighting was continued in co-operation with the National 
Research Council. 
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Employment and Prices 






In the tables below are given tor various countries the most recent " 
statistics of employment and unemployment and wholesale and retail q 
prices in comparison with those for previous dates. ‘ 







EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and subsequent numbers an outline 
was given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 
























TABLE f. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 









































































Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Tate Trade unionists |Trade unionists} Compulsory Caemployment insurance societies 
| {— — - insurance 
| (end of Wholly j Partially Number —— Wholly Partially 
uremploved | unemploved | Per Number unemployed | unemployed 
a) (eee = ae ai ts ie | when. unemployed ; r) | meer fh Per 
lw, we | PT} wane | POT | ntoved | cent. | in receipt : | Per ix, ' er 
| Number | cent. Number | cent. ployed of benefit Number | cont. Number cont. 
= =F : Tagen” iain . gimcainy, ia et ie 
lg24 ; ; j i 
| March | 674,606 | 16.6 | B46,1a1 9.9 loogi7 | 7.61 166,908 | 4,060} 0.6, 9,700 1.4 
| dune | 340,774 | 10.5 | 610,849 . 19.4! 32,708 | 8.3 | 63,556 | 6,659 | 1.0 | 15,269 | 2.3 
Sept 362,007 | 10.5 | 512,028 17.5 | 38.48%! 9.5; 77.550 | 4,597 10.7 14,049] 2.3 
Tee | 282.445 | 8.11 183,280 6.5 | 41,420, 10.3 154,491 | 9,544] 1.5 | 23.410 3.6 
1925 ! | 
| March | 211,250! 5.8 } 158,68) 5.1 | 37,836 | 9.3 | 175,580 9,414 | 1.5 | 33,509 | 5.5 
| June | 130,249 | 3.5 | 163,461 ; 5.2} 36,490 | 10.2 | 118,368 6,483 | 1.0 29,108 | 4.7 
Sept | 168,657 | 4.5 | 268,186 | 8.5 | 20,861 | 7.9] 119,004 4,758 | 0.8 | 11,034 | 1.9 
| Dee 406,253 | 19.4 | 650.949 } 19.8 | 34,287 8.1) 207,834 16,897 | 2.8 | 27.494 | 4.7 
192 | j ; i | | 
Jan | 815,484 22 6 | 818,637 | 22.6: © . { 231,361 16,159 | 2.7 | 32,017 | 5.4 
Feb. | 786,263 | 22.0 | 771,405 |; 21.6 |} * | * | 228,763 9,616 | 1.6 | 18,209 | 3.1 
Marci; | 727,312 | 91.4 | 736,640 | 21.7 | 34,162 s.2,| 202,394 8.480 | 1.4 | 16.573 | 2.8 
| April j 655,587 | 18.6 | 673,993 | 19.1; * | © | 173,115 7,395 | 1.2 | 11,803 | 2.0 
| Mey | 630,761 | 18.1 | Gat,780 | 18.2) * | | 154821 | 6,075 | 1.1 | 12,620 | 2.1 
j June — | 627,196 | 18.1 | 591,596 | 17.1) 6.7 | 4.7 | 150,981 5,187 | 0.9 12,989 | 2.2 
SS SE a Se A ae See . 
[Number on! i j | 
Which latest! 3,457,824 415,612 ° 595,748 
| Peiccentages } 
are hased ' ’ | 











The sign * signifies “no figures published"’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ". 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France 
Date Trade usionists Trade unionists ” _ 
Number Number Number 
(end of —— + ~ of of 
> ' a maining a red | 
month) Number Per Number Per re o— Z| unemployed ey oy 
—. cent eae cent. live re registered a 
ployed ent. ployed : ve registe? of benefit 
I 
! j | | pein 
1924 | 
March 10,051 6.7 43,184 16.7 i 5,116 1,620 1,022 
June 9,250 $8 | 13,116 5.0 | 1,463 672 | 547 
Sept. 9,156 5.9 15,121 68 |; 957 1,186 447 
Dec. 18,373 1.6 jj 45,206 17.1 2,156 2,234 mi) 
1925 ' 
March 13,159 8.5 39,6001 15.1 | 2,867 i = 3,602 1,016 
June 9,578 6.1 } 23,600! 9.0 | 1,771 j 1,155 25 
Sept. 8,374 5.7 | 28,100! 10.5 | 883 ' 2,011 618 
Dec. 11,7713 7.9 | 88,5003 31.1 3,213 2,176 645 
1926 | 
Jan, 11,907 8.1 | 83,7001 31.1 3,548 {| 3,832 | 534 
Feb. 12,000 8.1 | 76,800! 28.3 | 1,538 j 3,462 ' 775 
March 11,113 7.3 | 62,4001 233.2 | 1,947 | 2,222 543 
April 11,093 7.3 | 47,442} > f 2,249 | 1,961 432 
May 7,442 4.9 41,813? 15.6 1,839 } 1,273 386 
June 6,181° 4.1 43,689 16.3 | — 924 489 
July _ — | — 17.4 | — — 354 
dblasiieihlesiennietenaninien: — j nina SS a ee pe asi — 
Number on | | 
which latest 50.765 ‘ ° ° e 
percentages ares 150,76! 268,083 | 
based | 
TABLE I (cont.) 
j | | 
| Hungary | Irish Free State | and , —t, Italy 
| | i x 
i | a tc | Sena |aimmoaeel 
(end of eoeets ok insurance " insurance | ployed registered | 
' ! j 
month) i : iy ee er ae eee ee Bee eee 
toy | he | a | te | eee hae Number | per | Wholly | Partially 
| ployed cent, | ployed cent. ployed cent. ployed cent. | uncmpl.| unempl. | 
aay . soe ah er ie ' | H a 4 
1924 | | i i 
March | 22,436 | 13.6 | * ; © | 86,731} 7.8 1,137,683 | 9.9 | 218,740 | 21,654 | 
June | 24,598 12.8 | 8 2: ae 77,761 7.2 | 1,084,517 | 9.4 |130,793 | 16,877 
Sept. » 26,020 | 13.5 | bd * 7 84,214 8. 1,240,055 | 10.8 | 115,690} 21,654 
Dec. | 33,095 | 17.3 ° * 88,420 | 9.2 | 1,260,465 | 10.9 | 150,449 | 9,956 
} | i 
1925 | ' 
March i 36,873 | 20.5 | 59,362 23.3 88,551 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.1 142,552 } 14,282 
June } 34,015 | 19.0 | 44,795 | 17.6 | 120,754 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 | 11.9 | 85,532] 6,944 
Sept. 25,488 | 14.3 29,837 | 11.7 111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.0 | 82,764 7,223 
Dec. | 26,711 16.4 | 35,858 14.1 107,346 | 11.0 | 1,243,087 | 10.5 | 122,200 8,870 
1926 | 
Jan. 28,878 | 17.4 | 38,161 15.0 | 103,052 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 | 11.1 |156,189 | 9,284 
Feb. |; 28,135 | 18.7 38,670 15.2 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.5 | 125,808 \ 8,016 
March | 29,218 | 19.1 | 34,882 | 13.5 | 99,272 | 10.1 | 1,171,136; 9.8 [109,471 | 5,338 | 
April | 28,776 | 18.8 32,935 | 13.0 | ° 10.0 | 1,093,829 9.2 | 98,216 | 6,793 
May | 27,598 | 18.5 | 82,668 | 12.8 109,947 | 13.2 | 1,719,369 | 14.5 ; 98,490 8,600 | 
June | 25,558 | 16.7%) $1,248 | 12.3 | 107,597 | 12.9 | 1,751,133 | 14.7 | 83,264] 6,650 
July | 24,041 15.7 | 27,740 11.5 108,080 13.2 | 1,737,260 | 14,6 | -- ae 3 
Number on | | | | | 
which latest | 153,000 | 246,184 | 817,237 | 11,892,000 | . 





1 Approximate 


The sign * signifies 


figures 


2 Provisional figures. 
“no figures published ”’, 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (con!.) 



















































Tn Latvio | Norway New Zealand | Netherlands 
ANCE ' i ae AS, RRO RS | } Roe 
; j i cate H 
—— ; tei I ‘ i Pacustpeent | ‘ 
‘ ' » ; . . P 
nee | Date 1 Number = ee | Trade unioniste jinsurance societies| p 
of (end af month) unemployed | _.. a ae 
; remaini ' ! : H 
ane | on live’ | Number) Per | Number Per | Number | per , 
. " ! j ' unem- } unem- 
eneft | i register j unempl.| cent. | ployed :| cent. | ployed | cent. 
| 1924 : 
} | i 
a March 2,313 { 4301} 120/ * | © | 29,820 | 11.0 
547 June 1,227 ; 1,714 4.9 | ° / * | 16,843 5.8 
+4 Sept. 1.383 ; 1,880} 62! ° | © | 22,716 | 82 ; 
509 Dee. 3,821 | 4,386 12.5 ° | ® 34,910 12.7 
i ! ' 
1925 | | 
6 | March 4,314 4,018 14.1 © | © | 25718 | a4 | 
525 June 1,169 | gee; 89) © | * | 1823 | 66 
418 Sept. 910 4,934 13.5 ® ' ° | Bae i Be 
345 Dec. 5,097 | 9363 | 26.12; 2,129? | 5.4 | 44,660 | 16.0 
| 1926 | | | 
93 | 
—_ Jan. 4,990 | $905} 234! °° | © | 49,255 | 178 
43 Feb. { 4,702 | 8642} 242! 2,357 | 5.0 | 27,649 10.4 
go | March 4,067 | 8,739 | 24.5 | . |} & | 21,363 7.8 | 
ag | April 2, | 9,187 | 25.8 ° ' © | 18,414 6.5 
a9 | May 1,383 ; $433 | 23.7, 3,089 | 6.6 | 17,904 | 63 
54 June 935 [| = f wt ° ; © | 17,1497 | 8.3%] 
bat Number ov \ ' 
| — a . | 25,206 46,461 | «260,736 — | 
yercen ' | 
_are based i i 
TABLE I (cont.) 
_ i : ; ae ae we “er a 1 lana | Czecho- | 
Poland Russi: Swed ; ritze: | | 
vacate densetetiel sect ate vine. | 
| : Unen: sis 
ae ' Number rade eplonists Number] ploy- | xyiop 
unem- wed ane | uneenpiios ed |-—-~--—------ | wholly | ment enmaaieed | 
tered | {end of month) | remaining , | ; Unem- | funds remaining | 
— ment | son live Number! ployed liv | 
registered ; ; unem- | Per reqis- [Per cent. war sons 
rtially j g | register | ployed | cent. meat unem- register 
mpl. | ' . } i ploy d 
GREEEeeeenseEes — nase Ee a — —- —_——_______ ' 
Basis 1924 ' 
March | 409,581 | ‘ 28,133 | 19.9 | 21,380; * ° 
054 | June 137,880 | 1,344,300 14,083 7.4 . 10,938 . 71,127 
1,877 Sept. | 156,110 | ° 13,011 | 7.0} 3718; ° 55,823 
| 854 Dee | 161,940 | 901,600 $2,650 | 15.5 ; 11419) * 65,213 | 
1956 192 
vad 
' i ' | 
March | 188,780 | * | 25,824 | 12.0 , 10,185 e 60,710 
June | 171,650 | 1,100,000 | 17,709 | 8.2 | 8,084 “ 40,200 
Sept. | 195,044 | 1.055,009 | 19,802 | 8.5 | 10,856) 42,440 
Dec. | 811,090 | ° 44,128 | 19.4 17,027; * 18,384 
1925 
i Jan. '  a59,s10 | . ' $4.01 | 15.8 | 20,525 41,876 
vost Feb. | 358,430 | ° | 32,695 | 14.4 | 18,135 ° 62,079 
,016 March | 845,010 | “ 31,712 | 14.8 | 14,307) 2.7 42,088 
1338 | April | 328,000 | 1,091,000 | 29,220 | 12.2 | 11,3820) * 66,008 
793 May | a“ . = 9.7 | 10,703 , . on 
600 | June — i . -_ 0.5 | 10,2721 24 ‘ 
650 July ; = si nm te 013 . 
a Nomber on 
which latest } ’ 40 4 - y 
percentages j : . 240,346 | Se , | 
are based j j 
= 1 Figures for November. 2 Provisional figures. 
i” the sign * siguifies ~ uo figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”, 
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j INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
3 
if 
if TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
: Germany' Conadat Esthonia United States Switzerland 
; TS cee a = na a ae a oe ee a re en eo eee a 
Date Index number of employment xd 
(end of month) | | an 
Membership of Number employed |Number employed: Average number | Num) er cmployed | 
| sickness funds in | on in preceding | employed in in 
Dec. 1921 = 100 17 Jan, 1920=- 100 mouth = 10u 19623 =-100 Sept. 1924=109 
| : ; ae } 
1924 j ' ' | 
° y : { 7 | i . ie) 
Marcli | 93.9 | S8U.3 ° on.4 * z |- 
June j 101.3 | 95.9 ° | $7.9 | * iS 
Sept. j 100.9 ; 93.9 | . 86.7 i 100.0 
Dec. 100.9 83.9 } * 89.4 | 930 06 ed | 
1925 Bel 
* March 103.6 $7.2 . 92. or (9° 
June 108.6 VBS bd 90.1 ' 08.8 & 
Sept. 108.6 98.3 ° j 90.9 i 96.1 ' 
Dec. 06.4 0.6 . 2.6 04.8 © 
Hy i 1) 
1926 j 
Jan, 93.4 OU.7 j idu } v3.5 ' ° s 
Feb. } 93.5 91.5 101.2 94.8 ‘ ae) 
March ' 4.4 91.4 i 99.6 | 93.7 95.2 
April 97.7 4.8 97.0 02.8 ee 
May j 98.8 101.0 } —_ | 91.7 | ° 
June | 98.9 103.7 j | 91.3 i 96.5 =| 
Number of persons \ Z 
on which latest | 13,274,713 | 850,718 | 29,962 ’ 2,981,672 j 183,435 d - 
__ figures are based | ! = hel B 
’ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. - 
The sign * signifies *‘no figures published ”’. The sign -— signifies “ figures not yet received ”. Z 
5 a 
b 4 
x 
g 
io 
Z 
_ 
~ 
< 
& 





Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Reri-w for July 1924 and later months. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 June 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the August 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for | May 1926. Infor- 
mation is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been supplied 
to the International Labour Office by the Department of the Central 
Government or of the Municipality which compiles these data. In 
certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I given money wages, generally based on rates fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furnituremaking, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 


which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





» International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Aug. 1926, pp. 281-282. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Italy-Spain 


Accordo 25 novembre 1925 fra |’ Italia e la Spagna relativo alla cooperazione fra 
i rispettivi. servizi dell’emigrazione per la tutela e l’assistenza degli emigranti 
durante il viaggio. (G. U., 1926, No. 21.) 

{Agreement between Italy and Spain respecting co-operation between their 
emigration services in connection with the protection and assistance of emigrants 
during the voyage. Dated 25 November 1925.] 


Poland-Czechoslovakia 


Konwencja miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Republika Czeskos owacka 0 
u atwieniach w ma ym ruchu granicznym, podpisana w Pradze dn. 30 maja 1925 
roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 43, poz. 263, p. 515.) 

{Agreement between Poland and Czechoslovakia respecting facilities in connec- 
tion with local frontier traffic. Signed at Prague 30 May 1925.] 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O. M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T.= Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zfkonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Freneh Togo 

Arrété No. 451 instituant une prime de travail pour les ouvriers indigénes des 
services du chemin de fer, du wharf et des travaux publics. Du 11 décembre 1925, 
(J. O. du Territoire du Togo, du 1¢* février 1926, p. 30.) 

* Arrété No. 443 complétant l’arrété du 27 octobre 1924 instituant des livrets 
de contrat de travail et réglementant la visite sanitaire des travailleurs des chantiers 
publics et privés dans le Territoire du Togo placé sous mandat de la France. Du 
11 décembre 1925. (J. O. du Territoire du Togo, du 1¢* février 1926, p. 24.) 


ALBANIA 


* Ndalimin e hyrjes te a’do far puntori te huej ne Shqipni. 20. III, 1925. (Deuts- 
che Uebersetzung in : Nachrichtenblatt der Reichsstelle f.d. Auswanderungswesen, 
1926, No. 6, p. 62.) 

[Legislative Decree to prohibit the immigration into Albania of workers of all 
kinds. Dated 20 March 1925.] 


— AUSTRALIA 
eensla 


An Act to amend the Land Acts, 1910 to 1924, and the Closer Settlement Acts, 
1906 to 1923, in certain particulars. (No. 27 of 1925.) 


South Australia ‘ 

An Act to provide for the establishment of a State Bank of South Australia 
for the administration by the said Bank of various other Acts dealing with the 
making of Advances and Loans, to make consequential and other amendments to 
those Acts, to repeal the State Advances Acts, 1895 to 1924, and for other purposes. 
Assented to 24 December 1925. (No. 1703.) 


Territory of Papua 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriciion Ordinance of 1907. 
Assented to 18 December 1925. (No. 14 of 1925.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Superannuation Ordinance, 1917-1921. Assented 
to 18 December 1925. (No. 15 of 1925.) 

An Ordinance for native plantations and to further the welfare of natives of 
Papua. Assented to 18 December 1925. (No. 16 of 1925.) 


AUSTRIA 


[Ratifikation des Uebereinkommens zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und 
der Tschechoslovakischen Republik, betr. gegenseitige Forderungen aus Abrech- 
nungen der Trager der Pensionsversicherung). Vom 29. Januar 1925. (B. G. BL., 
1926, 20. Stick, No. 94, p. 550.) 


BAHAMAS 

An Act te consolidate and amend the law relating to the Public Establishments 
of the Colony. Dated 14 May 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 13.) 
‘ An Act to amend the Police Act, 1909. Dated 14 May 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. 
/, ch. 21.) 
. An Act to amend the Pensions Act, 1901. Dated 14 May 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. 
/, ch. 15.) 

COSTA RICA 


Ley organica del Servicio Consular. No. 46. 7 de julio de 1925. (La Gaceta, 
1925, No. 166, p. 1191.) 
ion No. 46 respecting the organisation of the consular service. Dated 7 July 
5.] 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Decreto No. 5: dispone que la Institucién de Socorro Mutuo del Personal Do- 
cente [fundada por Decreto No. 7 de 24 de diciembre de 1920] se denémina en lo 
sucesivo Sociedad de Seguros de Vida del Magisterio Nacional. 13 de mayo de 1925, 
(La Gaceta, 1925, No. 114, p. 817.) 

[Decree No. 5 to provide that the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Institution created 
by Decree No. 7 of 24 December 1920 shall in future be entitled ‘‘ National Teachers’ 
Life Insurance Association ’’. Dated 13 May 1925.] 


Decreto No. 8 : reglamenta la ley No. 5 de 13 dé mayo de 1925 [sobre la Sociedad 
de Seguros de Vida del Magisterio Nacional]. 24 de Julio de 1925. (La Gaceta, 
1925, No. 172, p. 1240.) : 

[Decree No. 8 issuing regulations under Act No. 5 of 13 May 1925 (respecting 
the National Teachers’ Life Insurance Association). Dated 24 July 1925.] 


Decreto No. 28: Reglamento general del Cuerpo de bomberos de Costa Rica. 
6 de octubre de 1925. (La Gaceta, 1925, No. 232, p. 1629.) 

[Decree No. 28: General Regulations for the Costa Rica Fire Brigade. Dated 
6 October 1925.] 


Decreto No. 2 (reformando el Decreto No. 1 de 15 de enero de 1912). 26 de octu- 
bre de 1925. (La Gaceta, 1925, No. 254, p. 1777.) 

[Decree No. 2 (to amend Decree No. 1 of 15 January 1912). Dated 26 October 
1925. (Prohibiting entry of coolies into country.)] 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


* Ley No. 175 [cierre del domingo]. 9 de mayo de 1925. 
[Act No. 175 (Sunday closing). Dated 9 May 1925.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Pesluit van den Gouverneur-General van 19 Maart 1925 No. 22: Herziening 
van het Veiligheidsreglement (Staatsblad 1910 No. 306) in verband met de toevoe- 
ging van den dienst van het Stoomwezen onder de benaming ,, Veiligheidstoe- 
zicht ’’ aan het Kantoor van Arbeid. (Staatsblad van Nederiandsch-Indie, 1925, 
No. 120.) 

[Decree No. 22 of the Governor-General, to amend the Safety Regulations in 
connection with the attachment of the Steam Branch, under the title of ‘‘ Safety 
Inspection Branch ”’, to the Labour Office. Dated 19 March 1925.] 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto No. 1367 [obligando a toda persona o compania de formar su cuerpo 
de empleados con un 75 p. c. de guatemaltecos, cuando menos]. 14 de abril de 
1925. 


[Decree No. 1367 (to require industrial employers and companies to employ 
Guatemalans as at least 75 per cent. of their staff). Dated 14 April 1925.] 
HAITI 


Loi réglementant | exercice du droit de réunion publique. Du 25 juin 1925. 
(Le Moniteur, 1925, No. 53, p. 361.) 


ITALY 


* Regio decreto-legge 1° maggio 1925, n. 582: Istituzione dell’ Opera nazionale 
del dopolavoro. : (G. U., 1925, No. 112, p. 1842.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 582, to establish the National Workers’ Leisure 
Institution. Dated 1 May 1925.] 


LITHUANIA 


Valstybés tarnautoju pensiju ir pasalpu istatymas. 1925 m. lapkricio mén. 
13 d. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1926, No. 221, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting pensions and benefits to state employees. Dated 13 November 
1925.] 
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* Ligoniu kasu istatymas. 1925 m. gruodzio mén. 9 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1926, No. 227, p. 1.) 

[Sick Funds Act. Dated 9 December 1925.] 

Zemés Ukio Rumu istatymas. 1925 m. gruodzio mén. 19 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1926, No. 222, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting chambers of agriculture. Dated 19 December 1925.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 
Civil Pension Law. Dated 12 August 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, of 19 August.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the Housing Act, 1919. Dated 29 August 1925. (16 Geo. 
V, No. 7.) 

An Act to amend the Pension Act, 1913. Dated 29 September 1925. (16 Geo. 
V, No. 17.) 

An Act to provide for the Registration of Electrical Wiremen and for the Regu- 
lation of Electrical-wiring Work. Dated 29 September 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 23.) 


An Act to amend the National Provident Fund Act, 1910. Dated 1 October 
1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 14.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend certain Enactments of the General Assembly 
relating to the Acquisition of Private Lands for Purposes of Settlement. Dated 
1 October 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 15.) 

An Act to make Better Provision with respect to the Maintenance, Care, and 
Control of Children who are specially under the Protection of the State ; and to 
provide generally for the Protection and Training of Indigent, Neglected, or Delin- 
quent Children. Dated 1 October 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 22.) 


An Act to further amend the Law relating to Native Lands, and to determine 
certain Claims and Disputes in relation to Native Lands, and to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Native-Land Court and the Native Appellate Court, and for other Pur- 
poses. Dated 1 October 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 40.) 


An Act to provide for the Application of the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908, 
to Samoa. (Undated.) (16 Geo. V, No. 53.) 

[Reserved for His Majesty’s approval.] 

An Act to amend the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908. (Undated.) (16 Geo. 
V, No. 54.) 

{Reserved for His Majesty’s approval.] 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Government Notice No. 19 of 1925 under ‘‘ The Northern Rhodesia Native 
Labour and Recruiting Proclamation 1917 ’”’ to amend section two of Government 
Notice No. 37 of 1918. Dated 9 February 1925. (Northern Rhodesia Govt. Gazette, 
11 March 1925.) 


ROUMANIA 


Legea Minelor. (Publicata in Monitorul Oficial No. 270 din 6 Decemvrie 1925.) 
Data la 3 Decemvrie 1925. (Buletin Muncii, 1926, No. 1-2-3, p. 86.) 
[Mines Act. Dated 3 December 1925.] 


SPAIN 


Instrucciones para inspectores en viaje y medicos de emigracion. 6 de febrero 
de 1925. 

[Instructions for travelling inspectors and medical officers on emigrant vessels. 
Dated 6 February 1925.] 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 2251: Additional Regulation under the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1922. (Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 18 December 1925, No. 1520.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley sobre jubilaciones y pensiones. 6 de Febrero de 1925. 
{Act respecting superannuation and pensions. Dated 6 February 1925.] 


Ley : establece el retiro para el personal policial de la Republica. 21 de Octubre 
de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, No. 5849, p. 238.) 

{Act to establish a pension system for members of the police force of the Repub- 
lic. Dated 21 October 1925.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung betr. die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 7. April, 1926. 
(Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 12, p. 75.) 

Verordnung betr. die Regelung der Arbeitszeit und Pausen der Arbeiterinnen 
und jugendlichen Arbeiter in gewerblichen Betrieben vom 18. Juli 1923 (Amts- 
blatt 1923, Seite 169). Den 21. April 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission 
des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 12, p. 75.) 

Verordnung betr. die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Arbei- 
tern in Walz- und Hammerwerken. Den 21. April 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungs- 
kommission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 12, p. 74.) 

Verordnung betr. die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Arbei- 
tern in Glashitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie Sandblasereieni 
Den 21. April 1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926. 
No. 12, p. 74.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Tanganyika 
Government Notice No. 12, in pursuance of the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance, 1923 (No. 32 of 1923). Dated 5 February 1926. (Supplement to the 
Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 7, 12 February 1926, p. 25.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1925. [Amendment of Navigation 
(Examination of Masters and Mates) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1924, No. 205).] 
Dated 28 January 1926. (Statutory Rules, 1926, No. 17.) 


Western Australia 

Regulation under the Mines Regulation Act, 1906. Dated 14 April 1926. (W. 
A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 18, p. 774.) 

Regulation [in accordance with the provisions of sections 65 and 76 of “ The 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1902”] [under Part I, “ Accident Relief Fund ”’]. 
Dated 24 March 1926. (W.A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 15, p. 687.) 


Territory of Papua 

Statutory Rules No. 5 of 1926, made under the Native Regulation Ordinance 
of 1908, to amend the Native Regulations, 1922 (S, R., No. 3 of 1922). Dated 
22 February 1926. (Territory of Papua Govt. Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXI, No. 4, 
p. 42.) 
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AUSTRIA 


Verordnung vom 8. Februar 1926 : Gebihrenbefreiungen nach dem Bundesge- 
setz iber den Bundes-Wohn-und Siedlungsfonds. (B. G. Bl., 1926, No. 40, 9. Stack, 
p. 231.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 23. April 1926 zur Durchfihrung des 
Artikels 4 des Bundesgesetzes vom 26. Marz 1926. (B.G.Bl. Nr. 76.) (Verwaltungs- 
ersparungsgesetz.) (B.G.BI., 1926, 23. Stick, No. 107, p. 582.) (B.G.BI., 1926, 23. 


Stick, No. 107, p. 581.) 
(Verwendung pensionierter Angestellten; Zustandige Bundesministerien.]} 


Vienna 


Verordnung vom 30. Janner 1926 : Reinigungs-und Sperrgeld der Hausbesorger 
in Wien. (A. N., 1926, No. 3, p. 44.) 


Gesetz vom 12, Februar 1926: Bauerleichterungen fir Dachbauwohnungen 
und Stockwerksaufsetzungen in Wien. (A. N., 1926, No. 3, p. 44.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 30 mars 1926 relative a la vente de dentelles véritables. (R. d. T., 1926, 
No. 4, p. 755.) 


Loi du 30 mars 1926 apportant des modifications a la loi du 23 juin 1894 sur les 
sociétés mutualistes. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 4, p. 755.) 


* Loi du 30 mars 1926 relative 4 l’emploi de la céruse et autres pigments blancs 
de plomb. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 4, p. 754.) 


* Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 6). Arrété royal concernant les industries ou branches 
dindustrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire A l’exécution du travail ne peut 
ttre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise. — Industrie du livre. 
Du 28 avril 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 4, p. 758.) 


* Arrété royal concernant les soins de propreté corporelle A observer dans les 
établissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes et prescrivant 
les conditions d’utilisation des appareils de chauffage placés dans les locaux de 
travail de ces mémes établissements. Du 20 mars 1926. (R. d. T., No. 4, p. 756.) 


Arrété ministériel : Assurance contre le chOmage involontaire. Allocations du 
fonds national de crise. Détermination de l’état de besoin. Du 15 avril 1926. (R. 
d. T., 1926, No. 4, p. 761.) 


* Arrété royal: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la 
semaine de quarante-huit heures. Article 6. Industries ou branches d’industries dans 
lesquelles le temps nécessaire a l’exécution du travail ne peut étre, en raison de 
sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise ou dans lesquelles les matiéres mises en 
euvre sont susceptibles d’altération trés rapide. — Fabrication de la laine artifi- 
cielle. Du 29 avril 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 4, p. 759.) 


CANADA 


Order in Council respecting the Recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference concerning the utilisation of workers’ spare time. Dated 22 February 
1926. (Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, p. 243.) 


Order in Council [setting forth the Federal Government policy respecting unem- 
ployment relief]. Approved 2 March 1926. (Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 3, p. 232.) 


CHILE 


Decreto numero 56, que dispone el reemplazo que se espresa. 4 de febrero de 
1926. (Diario Oficial de la Repablica de Chile, 1926, No. 14399, p. 438.) 

{Decree No. 56, to make the amendment herein contained. Dated 4 February 
1926. (Amendment of section 11, No. 5, of the Act respecting contracts of employ- 
ment.)] 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 19. ledna 1926 o zméne stanov Poradniho sboru pro 
otazky hospodarske. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 5, No. 12.) 

[Government Order to amend the rules of the Advisory Economic Council, 
Dated 19 January 1926.] 









DENMARK 





Lov om Krisehjaelp til arbejdslose. Den 31. Marts 1926. Nr. 90). (Lovtidenden 


A. No. 13, 1926, p. 567.) 
[Act No. 90, respecting emergency relief for the unemployed. Dated 31 March 


1926.] 







ESTHONIA 







* Riigikogu poolt 26 martsil 1926. a. wastuwéetud thingute, seltside ja nende 
liitude registreerimise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a., No. 37, p. 404.) 

[Act respecting the registration of associations, companies and federations 
thereof. Dated 26 March 1926.] 

* Riigikogu poolt 26 martsil 1926 a. wastuwéetud tihingute ja nende liitude 


seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a., No. 37, p. 402.) 
[Act.respecting associations and federations thereof. Dated 26 March 1926.] 





























FINLAND 


Asetus ammattikasvatusneuvostosto. 13 paivaéna helmikuuta 1926. (Sosiali- 
nen Aikakauskirja, 1926, No. 4, p. 303.) 

Férordning angaende yrkesutbildningsradet. Den 13. februari 1926. (Social 
Tidskrift, 1926, No. 4, p. 303.) 

[Order respecting the Industrial Education Council. Dated 13 February 1926.] 





Asetus tyévaen tapaturmavakuutuslain toimeenpanemisesta annetun asetuksen 
38 §: n muuttamisesta. 13 paéivanaé maaliskuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1926, No. 66.) 

Férordning om Andring av 38 § i férordningen angaende verkstallighet av lagen 
om arbetares olycksfallsférsakring. Den 13 mars 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1926, No. 66.) 

{Order to amend section 38 of the Order respecting the coming into operation 
of the Act respecting workers’ accident insurance. Dated 13 March 1926.] 


Asetus valtionrautateiden elikelaitokselle suoritettavasta valtioavusta. 13 
paivana huhtikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 90.) 

Férordning angaende statsjarnvigarnas pensionsinrattning tillkommande 
statsbidrag. 13 April 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 90.) 

[Order respecting the state subsidy to the State Railways Pension Institution, 
Dated 13 April 1926.] 


Valtioneuvoston paatés valtionrautateiden elikelaitoksen ohjesaéanmén mut- 
tamisesta. 22 paivana huhtikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 128.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende dndring av reglementet fér statsjarnvagarnas 
pensionsinrattning. Den 22 april 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 128.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend the regulation for the State Rail- 
ways Pension Institution. Dated 22 April 1926.] 


* Asetus laivavaen otto- ja paastokatselmulsesta 23 pdivana joulukuuta 1924 
annetun asetuksen muuttamisesta. 29 pdivana huhtikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1926, No. 132.) 

Férordning angaende Andring av férordningen den 23 december 1924 angaende 
pa- och avménstring av fartygs besattning. Den 29 april 1926. (Finlands Forfatt- 
ningssamling, 1926, No. 132.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 23 December 1924 respecting the signing on and 
off of the crews of vessels. Dated 29 April 1926.] 
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FRANCE 


* Loi modifiant, complétant et interprétant la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant 
aux exploitations agricoles la législation sur les accidents du travail. Du 30 avril 
1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 102, p. 5042.) 

* Décret portant réglement pour la Nouvelle-Calédonie et dépendances, de la 
conciliation et de l’arbitrage en matiére de différends collectifs entre patrons et 
ouvriers ou employés. Du 17 avril 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 96, p. 4770.) 

















GERMANY 


* Verordnung iiber das Verbot der Verarbeitung von Pulver in der Hausarbeit. 
Vom 20. April 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 201.) 

Verordnung tiber die Verrechnung von Steigerungsbetragen fir Wanderversi- 
cherte aus der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 29. April 1926. 
(R. G. BL, 1926, I, p. 213.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des § 18 des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes. 
Vom 29. April 1926. (R. G. BL, 1926, I, p. 215.) 

Anordnung iiber Verlangerung der Kurzarbeiterfiirsorge. Vom 30. April 1926. 
(R. G. BL, 1926, I, p. 216.) 












GOLD COAST COLONY 


An Ordinance further to amend the Police Force Ordinance, 1922. Assented 


to 12 March 1926. (No. 5 of 1926.) 
(Power to Governor in Council to regulate meetings and processions in public 


ways and public places.) 







GREAT BRITAIN 











The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations, 1926, dated 
24 March 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insu- 5 
rance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 392.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Return of Contributions) Regulations, 1926, 
dated 31 March 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 437.) 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Rules, 1926, dated 31 March 1926, made by the 
Board of Education with the consent of the Treasury and after consultation with 
representatives of Local Education Authorities and Teachers affected, under sec- - 
tion 17 of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 59). (S. is 
R. & O., 1926, No. 415.) # 


Order dated 9 April 1926, dissolving the Grocery Trade Board. (Mentioned in 7 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, p. 191.) eB 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Rules, 1926. Dated 27 April qj 






















1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. ——.) 
The Emergency Regulations, 1926. Dated 30 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, 4 
No. 451.) : 
The Local Authorities (Coal Emergency) Order, 1926, dated 1 May 1926, made Bi 
by the Minister of Health under the Emergency Regulations, 1926, which were issued z 


age the Emergency Powers Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 55). (S. R. & O., 1926, 
Yo. 453.) 

Seotland ; 
_ The National Health Insurance (Unclaimed Proceeds of Stamp Sales) Regula- 
tions (Scotland), 1926, dated 9 March 1926, made by the Scottish Board of Health a 
under section 68 (2), as applied to Scotland by section 111 of the National Health 


360 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. —.) 
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The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
(Scotland), 1926, dated 10 April 1926, made by the Scottish Board of Health under 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38.) (S. R. & O., 


6. N 397 
1926, 9. 5) 


Northern Ireland 


Order in Council declaring that an Act corresponding to the Unemployment 
Insurance (Northern Ireland Agreement) Act, 1926 (16 Geo. V, c. 4), has been 
passed by the Parliament of Northern Ireland. Dated 29 March 1926. (S.R.& 0. 
1926, No. 364.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht Talmhan, 1926. (Uimh. 11 de 26.) 1ladh la de Mharta, 1926. 
Land Act, 1926. (No. 11 of 1926.) Dated 11 March 1926. 


Acht Staitistiochta, 1926. (Uimh. 12 de ’26.) 18adh la de Mharta, 1926. 
Statistics Act, 1926. (No. 12 of 1926.) Dated 18 March 1926, 


ITALY 


* Legge 3 Aprile 1926, n. 563: Disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del, 
lavoro. (G. U., 1926, No. 87, p. 1590.) 

[Act No. 563 : legal regulation of collective relations in connection with employ- 
ment. Dated 3 April 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 3 Aprile 1926, n. 629: Modifica dell’ art. 123 del R. decreto 
30 dicembre 1923, n. 2960, sullo stato giuridico degli impiegati civili. (G. U., 1926, 
No. 92, p. 1681.) 

[Royal Decree No. 629: to amend section 123 of Royal Decree No. 2960 of 
30 December 1923 respecting conditions of service of salaried employees in state 
departments. Dated 3 April 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 15 april 1926, n. 679 : Approvazione dell’ ordinamento delle 
Casse di previdenza per le pensioni agli impiegati e ai salariati degli Enti locali. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 105, p. 1908.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 679 to approve the organisation of provident 
funds for pensions to wage-earning and salaried employees of local authorities. 
Dated 15 April 1926.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 30 Marzo 1926: Ripartizione del territorio del Regno in 
compartimenti per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gl’ infortuni sul lavoro in 
agricoltura. (G. U., 1926, No. 103, p. 1858.) 

[Ministerial Decree providing for the division of the territory of the Kingdom 
into districts for the purposes of compulsory insurance against accidents in agri- 
cultural work. Dated 30 March 1926.] 


* Regio Decreto 15 Aprile 1926, n. 718: Approvazione del regolamento per 
Vesecuzione della legge 10 dicembre 1925, n. 2277, sulla protezione e |’assistenza 
della maternita e dell’ infanzia. (G. U., 1926, No. 104, p. 1866.) 

[Royal Decree No. 718: Approval of the administrative regulations under Act 
No. 2277 of 10 December 1925 respecting the protection and assistance of mater- 
nity and childhood. Dated 15 April 1926.] 


LATVIA 


Papildinajumi pie agraras reformas likuma IV. dalas. 15 februari 1926. (Lik.s 
1926, 3. burtnica, No. 25, p. 34.) 
[Supplement to Part IV of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 15 February 1926.] 


Likums par arzemju pasem. 30 marta 1926. (Lik., 1926, 4. burtnica, No. 31, 
. 40.) 
[Passports Act. Dated 30 March 1946.1} 


Zemés reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1926, No. 223, p. 2.) 

{Amendment of the administrative regulations under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (Undated.)] 
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Zemés reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitinas. (Vyriausytes 
Zinios, 1926, No. 223, p. 1.) 

[Amendment of administrative regulations under section 65 of the Agrarian 
Reform Act. (Undated.)] 


Svetimu saliu pilieciu Zemés reformos istatymo § 5 nustatytu laiku nepar- 
duotoms zeméms i valstybés globa imti ir joms parduoti taisyklés. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1926, No. 225, p. 3.) 

[Order respecting _ the transfer to state administration and the sale of rural 
estates belonging to dliens which have not been sold within the time limit fixed 
in section 5 of the Agrarian Reform Act. (Undated.)] 


Zemés reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1926, No. 222, p. 3.) 

[Amendment of the Administrative Instructions under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (Undated.)] 

















LITHUANIA 










Sutartims, draudimams ir suvarzymams, kurie liecia zemés reformai nusavintu, 
turtus, likviduoti istatymas. 1926 m. kovo mén 23 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926 
No. 223, p. 1.) , 

[Act respecting the winding up of contracts, insurance and obligations (restric- 
tions) relating to property expropriated for the purposes of agrarian reform. Dated 
23 March 1926.] 


Vyriausiosios Soialinio Draudimo Valdybos istatymas. 1926 m. kovo mén. 23 d. 
Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 225, p. 1.) 
{Act respecting the Superior Social Insurance Office. Dated 23 March 1926.] 


Valstybés teatro istatymas. 1926 m. kono mén. 24 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, 
No. 224, p. 3.) 

‘jy respecting the National Theatre. Dated 24 March 1926. (§ 6, $§ 16-24: 
staff.) 












NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den i2den April 1926, tot wijziging van het Koniklijk Besluit van 
8 November 1924 (Staatsblad No. 504), houdende een regeling als bedoeld in arti- 
kel 106, tweede lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1926, 
No. 64.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 8 November 1924 (Staatsblad No. 504) 
issuing regulations as provided in section 106, subsection (2), of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 12 April 1926.] 


Besluit van den 20sten April 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 4 
30 Augustus 1923 (Staatsblad No. 424), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maa- * 
tregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 25, onder 6, der Land- en Tuinbouwon- i, 
gevallenwet 1922, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 9 Augus- 
tus 1924 (Staatsblad No. 411). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 73.) i 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 30 August 1923 (Staatsblad No. 424), : 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 25 (6) of the Agri- + 
cultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922, as amended by R.D. of 9 August : 
1924 (Staatsblad No. 411). Dated 20 April 1926.] f 


'* Besluit van den 28sten April 1926, tot nadere wijziging van hot Tramweg- 
reglement. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 88.) 5 
[Decree further to amend the Tramways Regulations. Dated 28 April 1926.] % 




























PERU 









Decreto del Poder ejecutivo estableciendo en el Ministerio de Fomento un : 
Comisariato General de Inmigracién. 29 de enero de 1926. (El Peruano, 1926, if 
No. 35, Semestre 1, p. 145.) y 

[Decree of the Executive to establish a General Immigration Department in 
the Ministry of Public Works. Dated 29 January 1926.] 
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POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Spraw Wojskowych 
i Ministra Skarbu z dnia 13 marca 1926 r. w sprawie wykonania ustawy z dn. 3 
marca 1925 r. o. rozciagnieciu na czesc gornoslaska wojewodztwa slaskiego mocy 
obowiazujacej ustaw o zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zaginio- 
nych bez wlasnej winy, ktorych smierc wzglednie zaginiecie znajduje sie w zwiazku 
ze sluzba wojskowa (Dz. U. R. P., No. 30, poz. 209). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 36, 
poz. 243, p. 469.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance, the Minister of War 
and the Minister of Finance, respecting the administration of the Act of 3 March 
1925, concerning the extension to the Upper Silesian Part of the Province of Sile- 
sia of the operations of the Acts respecting provision for the families of persons who 
have been killed or have died or are missing through no fault of their own, whose 
death or disappearance is connected with war service. Dated 13 March 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 marca 1926 r. 
Ww sprawie przepisow wyborczych dla kas chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 44, 
poz. 273, p. 534.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance respecting the electoral 
procedure for sick funds. Dated 24 March 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 22 kwietnia 1926 r. 
Ww sprawie uzupelnienia paragrafu 2 rozporzadzenia z dnia 9 lipca 1924 r. w. sprawie 
ustanowienia i kompetencji Glownego Urzedu Ubezpieczen. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 40, poz. 250, p. 476.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to supplement section 2 
of the Order of 9 July 1924 respecting the constitution and powers of the Superior 
Insurance Office. Dated 22 April 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 30 kwietnia 1926 r. o rozciagnieciu na 
obszar Spisza i Orawy, nalezacy do Rzeczypospolitej, mocy obowiazujacej ustaw 
o zalatwianiu zatargow zbiorowych pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami 
rolnymi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 48, poz. 287, p. 579.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to extend to the district of Spisz and Orawa 
the operation of the Acts respecting the settlement of collective disputes between 
agricultural employers and workers. Dated 30 April 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia i maja 1926 r. w poroz- 
umieniu z Ministrami : Spraw Wewnetrznych, Przemyslu i Handlu, Skarbu, Spraw 
Wojskowych, Kolei i Robot Publicznych o postepowaniu przy przyznawaniu i 
wyplacaniu zasilkow dla bezrobotnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 45, poz. 278, 
p. 544.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance, issued in agreement 
with the Ministers of the Interior, Industry and Commerce, Finance, War, Commu- 
nications and Public Works, respecting procedure for the allocation and payment 
of unemployment benefit. Dated 1 May 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 5 maja 1926 r. o stosunko sluzbowym, 
uposazeniu i zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem pracownikow Panstwowego Banku Rol- 
nego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 47, poz. 285, p. 562.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the conditions of employment, 
wages, and pensions of employers of the State Agricultural Bank. Dated 5 May 1926] 


Oswiadczenie rzidowe z dnia 3 marca 1926 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumentow 
ratyfikacyjnych Konvencji Konsularnej miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Repu- 
blika Estonska, podpisanej w Tallinie dnia 11 stycznia r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, 
No. 26, Poz. 156, p. 294.) 

[Government Notification of 3 March 1926 respecting the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification of the consular agreement between the Polish Republic and 
the Esthonian Republic, signed at Tallinn on 11 January 1924.] 


Ozwiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 22 kwietnia 1926 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumen 
tow ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji pomiedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Republika. 
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Czeskoslowac ka o ul atwieniach w mal ym ruchu granicznym, podpisanej w Pradze 
dnia 30 maja 1925 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 43, poz. 264, p. 527.) 

[Government Notification respecting the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the Agreement between Poland and Czechoslovakia respecting facilities in 
connection with local frontier traffic, signed at Prague on 30 May 1925. Dated 
22 April 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 11658: Regula as condicoes de embarque dos emigrantes portu- 
gueses para os portos da América do Norte. 11 de Maio de 1926. (Diario do Governo, 
1926, I Série, No. 101, p. 493.) 

[Decree No. 11658, respecting the embarcation of Portuguese emigrants for 
North American ports. Dated 11 May 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru caminuri de ucenici. 20 Martie 1926. (No. 1.180.) (Monitorul 


Official, 1926, No. 67, p. 8921.) 
{Act No. 1,180 respecting hostels for apprentices. Dated 20 March 1926.] 


Lege pentru organizarea si administrarea teatrelor nationale si controlul specta- 
colelor in Romania. 20 Martie 1926. (No. 1185.) (Monitorul Official, 1926, No. 67, 
p. 8912.) 

[Act No. 1,185 respecting the organisation and management of the national 
theatres and the supervision of public performances in Roumania. Dated 20 March 
1926.] 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Order of the Minister of Social Affairs to increase the maximum basic wage 
{for purposes of insurance] from 40 to 48 dinars. Dated 9 April 1926. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1926, No. 102-X XVIII.) 


SWEDEN 


Lag angaende meddelande av férbud fér barn att idka viss férsaljning. Den 
9 April 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamiing, 1926, No. 72, p. 104.) 

[Act to prohibit the employment of children in the sale of goods in certain cases. 
Dated 9 April 1926.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


Coniédération internationale des syndicats chrétiens. L’ Internationale syndicale 
chrétienne dans les années 1922 a4 1925. Utrecht, 1926. 345 pp. 


Reports submitted to the third Congress of the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, held at Lucerne, 16-19 September 1925, together with 
the final report of the proceedings of the Congress and the resolutions adopted, 
and a report of the Conference of the International Trade Federations and the 
International Conference of Christian Women Workers also held in Lucerne, 16 
September 1925. 

One of the reports submitted to the Congress of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions deals with the attitude of the Confederation towards 
the International Labour Organisation, and the Secretary’s report examines the 
relations between the Christian unions and the Organisation. Mr. Otte (Berlin), 
in his report on emigration, pays a tribute to the work of the International 
Labour Office. 

This volume gives a good general idea of the development of the Christian 
trade union movement and the part it plays in defending the interests of the workers. 


Douziéme Conférence internationale de la Croix-Rouge tenue a Genéve du 
7 au 10 octobre 1925. Compte rendu. Geneva. v +4- 223 pp., illustr. 

Proceedings of the twelfth International Conference of Red Cross Societies held 
at Geneva, 7-10 October 1925. 


International Association for the Study and Improvement of Human Relations 
and Conditions in Industry. Report of the Proceedings of the International Industrial 
Welfare (Personnel) Congress, Flushing, June 1925. Edited in the original lan- 
guages with an introduction in English, French and German. Zurich. 491 pp. 

A verbatim account of the proceedings of the Congress organised by the Interim 
Committee appointed at the first International Conference on Industrial Welfare, 
held at the Chateau d’Argeronne (La Haye Malherbe, Eure, France) in July 1922. 
The Report of the Committee, giving an account of the origin of the Flushing 
Congress, is included in this volume. At the close of the Congress, the work of 
the Committee was superseded by the Association formed as its result under the 
title of the “ International Association for the Study and Improvement of Human 
Relations and Conditions in Industry ’’, of which particulars are given in the 
Appendix to the Report. 

The line of thought running through the Congress and forming the basis o! the 
newly-formed Association is indicated in the introduction included in the first 
section of this volume. Section II contains the national reports submitted to the 
Congress, while Section III gives the lectures delivered dealing with the following 
subjects : industrial law in relation to welfare (personnel) work, employee repre- 
sentation, employment management and efficiency, vocational guidance, industrial 
fatigue, the individual in industry (psycho-pathological problems), and training 
for industrial welfare (personnel) work. A summary of the discussions follows. 
The statutes of the Association and a list of officers and members of the council are 
included in the appendix. 


International Review of Missions. Special double Africa Number. London 
July 1926. 
Missionary effort in Africa, even apart from problems of religion or creed, is 
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one of the most fruitful means whereby advanced nations endeavour to apply the 
principle that the well-being and development of peoples “ not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world”’ is “a sacred 
trust of civilisation”. In this aspect, every social and industrial problem in Africa, 
and in particular every such problem resulting from the contact of differing grades 
of culture, demands the consideration and active intervention of the missionary. 
This number of the Review, published by the International Missionary Council as 
a preliminary to an International Conference to be held at Le Zoute in Belgium from 
14to 21 September 1926, is therefore not limited to questions of Christian conversion 
and the organisation of Christian churches, but analyses various social questions of 
particular urgency to all entrusted with or interested in the welfare of native 
peoples. Among the articles by recognised international authorities are studies of 
the native problem in South Africa, of population and health in Africa generally, 
of education as viewed by the Phelps-Stokes Commissions, and of social conditions 
in Johannesburg. The number as a whole forms both an admirable summary of 
expert opinion on African questions and an introduction of high literary and scien- 
tific value to the study of such questions. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Report of the First International 
Conference of Railway Clerical and Supervisory Staff of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation held at Amsterdam, 30 and 31 March 1926. Amsterdam, 1926. 


64 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
Report of the War Service Homes Commission, together with Statements and Bal- 
ance Sheets, 1 July 1924 to 30 June 1925. Melbourne, 1926. 29 pp., illustr. 1s. 3d. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Bureau of Statisties. New South Wales Statistical Register for 1923-24. Sydney, 
1925. xv + 769 pp. 7s. 6d. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Government Statistician’s Office. Statistical Register for the year 1925-26 and 
previous years. Part I. Population and Vital Statistics 1925. Perth, 1926. 17 pp. 
BELGIUM 


Rapport présenté par le Gouvernement belge au Conseil de la Société des Nations 
au sujet de l'administration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant l'année 1925. Brussels, 
F. van Gompel, 1926. 135 pp. 


Report on the administration of the districts of Ruanda and Urundi during 
1925 presented by the Belgian Government to the Council of the League of Nations. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1925. Toronto, 1926. 70 pp. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Report jor the year ended 31 December 
1925. Summerside, 1925. 133 pp. 

The activities of the Department of Agriculture during the past year included 
the institution of short courses in woodwork, motor mechanics, blacksmithing and 
agriculture as, well as classes in domestic science, home nursing, dressmaking and 
millinery which, the report states, were well attended. 
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GERMANY 
PRUSSIA 


Preussisches Ministerium fir Handel und Gewerbe. Grubensicherheitsamt. 
Das Grubensicherheitswesen in Prussen im Jahre 1924. Reprint from Zeitschrift 
fir das Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinenwesen No. 73, 1925. Berlin. 84 pp., illustr. 


A review of safety organisation together with statistics of accidents in the mines 
in Prussia during 1924. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign Office. Papers relating to Slavery in the Sudan. Sudan No. 1 (1926). 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 18 pp. 4d. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. A Physiological 
Study of the Ventilation and Heating in Certain Factories. By H. M. VERNON and 
T. Beprorp, assisted by C. G. WARNER. Report No. 35. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 84 pp. 3s. 

In 1923 the Industrial Fatigue Research Board started an investigation into 
the physiological aspects of ventilation generally, conducted under the supervision 
of a special committee. The results have been divided into two sections ; the first, 
comprising the work carried out on the theoretical side, is embodied in a special 
report ; the second, having a more direct industria] interest and containing the 
results obtained under practical conditions, is published in the report under con- 
sideration. 

This report consists of detailed physiological study of certain types of ventila- 
tion and heating systems in actual use and of a comparison of their various charac- 
teristics, together with extensive data collected to indicate the relation of different 
atmospheric conditions to sensations of freshness and comfort and to health. 

After examining natural ventilation systems (natural ventilation sometimes 
assisted by artificial extraction, unassisted natural ventilation, and heating sys- 
tems associated with natural ventilation), the authors consider artificial systems 
of ventilation and heating, more especially those of the plenum type, devoting a 
special chapter to the temperature gradients induced. They deal next with the 
effect of various systems of ventilation and heating on the cooling power of the air, 
the effect of ventilation on subjective sensations of air movement and comfort, and, 
finally, with the influence of ventilation and heating on health. The main conclu- 
sions drawn are as follows ; natural systems of ventilation are greatly superior to 
artificial ones, less expensive and more pleasant and healthy, but it is frequently 
impossible to avoid artificial aids entirely ; although the plenum system must be 
adopted in certain cases, it is less satisfactory than other systems ; the extraction 
of the air should never, under ordinary circumstances, be at floor level but situated 
near the roof, while the heating system should be fixed near, or preferably under 
the floor, and the hot air or the radiators should be kept at a relatively low tem- 
perature. 








—— —— Fan Ventilation in a Humid Weaving Shed. An Experiment made 
for the Departmental Committee on Humidity in Cotton Weaving. By S. Wyatt, 
assisted by J. A. Fraser and F. G. L. Stock. Report No. 37. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. v+ 33 pp. 1s. 9d. 

A series of official inquiries into the effects of artificial humidity on the health 
and comfort of the operatives in cotton sheds has already been carried out. The 
above report embodies the results of a further investigation undertaken with the 
object of determining more precisely the effect on comfort and efficiency of increased 
air movement brought about by the use of specially installed fans. The inves- 
tigation confirms the earlier work and, in the opinion of the Board, definitely sug- 
gests a method by which the unfavourable effects of high temperature and humidity 
can be to some extent alleviated. 


—— On the Design of Machinery in relation to the Operator. By L. A. 
Leeros and H, C. Weston. Report No. 36. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
vt + 34 pp. 

As stated in the preface to this report, “ in the attainment of modern productive 
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capacity, associated with the invention and development of power driven machines 
and the resultant extensive elimination of manual processes, circumstances have 
made it almost inevit. ble that attention should have been concentrated chiefly 
on the improvement of processes in the mechanical sense and comparatively little 
consideration given to the part in production played by the operator.” Few 
machines, however, are completely automatic and their working depends to a greater 
or less extent on the efficiency of the operator; there remains therefore a field 
for study in the relation of the machine to its operator and in particular in the adap- 
tation of its design to meet his physiological requirements. The subject appeared 
to call for an investigation on a mechanical as well as on a physiological basis. 
The mechanical side of the investigation initiated by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board was carried out by Mr. L. A. LeGcros, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., and Mr. H. C. 
Weston, M.J.Inst.E. Their report, published in the above pamphlet, is of a pre- 
liminary character ; it consists of descriptions of machines in common use (laundry 
machines, leather working machines, sheet metal working and textile machines, 
etc.) the design of which is held to be capable of improvement in one or more re- 
spects. The defects are indicated in each case and alterations or devices to elimi- 
nate them are suggested. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Flameproof Electrical 
Apparatus for use in Coal Mines. Second Report. Perforated Plate Protection. 
By C. S. W. Grice and R. V. WHEELER. Paper No. 21. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 26 pp. plates. 1s. 3d. 


Ministry of Health. An Outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine. By 
Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1926. 154 pp. Is. 

A new edition of the Memorandum on some of the principal medical matters 
relating to the practice of preventive medicine, prepared by the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health, and first issued in 1919, at the time of the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Health. The text has been revised and a considerable 
amount of new matter has been added. After a chapter on the purpose of pre- 
ventive medicine, Sir George Newman examines the nature of disease and the 
present problem ; he indicates the broad lines of reform and some elements of a 
national policy which include an adequate medical service and appropriate ad- 
ministrative machinery. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Immigration Offiee. Consolidated Half-yearly Return of Immigrants residing 
on Plantations and in Public Establishments in the Colony of British Guiana for the 
Half-year ending 31 December 1925. Georgetown, Demarara, 1926. 7 pp. 


ITALY 


Comune di Milane. Relazione della Commissione di studio per l’istituzione di 
un servizio di orientamento professionale. Milan, 1926. 36 pp. 

Report of the Committee appointed to examine the question of instituting 
a municipal service of vocational guidance in Milan. 


Ministero dell’ Economia Nazionale. Consiglio Superiore dell’ Eeonomia Nazie- 
nale. Aspetti pitt immediati dell’industrializzazione dell’agricoltura italiana e possi- 
bili iniziative statali. Report by Emilio Moranp1. Excerpt from the Atti del Consi. 
glio Superiore dell’ Economia Nazionale, May Session, 1926. Rome, 1926. 29 pp- 

The author of this report, presented to the Superior Council of National Econ- 
omy, considers agriculture in Italy under two aspects: the man and the soil. 
He shows, on the one hand, that the living conditions of agricultural workers call 
for improvement, and, on the other, that the land should be in the hands of persons 
capable of farming it. He discusses the question of fertilisation, irrigation, agri- 
cultural credit, electrification, cultivation for industrial needs, and agricultural 
industries, etc. 


—— Direzione generale del Lavoro e della Previdenza sociala. Concorsi «a 
premi per studi inerenti alle assicurazioni sociali. 
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Vol. I. Parte 1. Documenti ufficiali. Parte Il. Le malattie dalavoro(A. Rane - 
LETTI). XXxv + 317 pp., illustr. 

Vol. II. Le Malattie da lavoro (F. NascimBeEn1, G. Prosperti and V. ZEv1). 382 pp. 

Vol. III. Oneri, limiti e finalita delle cure a vantaggio degli infortunati sul lavoro 
(A. Mort and G. GABRIELLI). 449 pp. 

Vol. IV. Oneri, limiti e finalita delle cure a vantaggio degli infortunati sul lavoro 
(C. Tovo and O. Betiucci). 47 pp. 

Vol. V. La magistratura, la rappresentanza e la difesa delle controversie fondate 
sui rapporti assicurativi. La perizia e l’autopsia come elementi integrativi del giudiziv 
(A. CIAMPOLONI and F. LEonciNt1, and S. Diez). 332 pp. Spoleto, 1925. 

The first volume in this series includes a study by Mr. RANELLETTI which was ana- 
Jyscd in the January 1926 issue of the International Labour Review (p. 139). It is 
devoted to the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of industrial diseases. 

In the second volume Mr. NAscrmBENI describes industrial diseases, and Dr. 
PROSPER! examines the legal and financial problems connected with insurance 
Dr. Zev1’s contribution also deals principally with the legal aspect of the subject. 

In the third volume Dr. Mort discusses the legal, financial and social problems 
connected with compensation for industrial accidents,and Dr. GABRIELLI, aftera 
study of accidents in industry and agriculture, outlines a system of workmen’s 
compensation. 

The fourth volume, which includes studies by Messrs. Tovo and BELLUCCcrI on the 
financial burden involved and the limits to medical aid in cases of industrial acci- 
dent, is, with the fifth volume, exclusively devoted to special legal problems. 

This collection of studies provides an excellent survey of industrial accidents 
and diseases considered in their medical and social aspects. 


JAPAN 


Bureau of Statisties of the Imperial Cabinet. Preliminary Report on the Unem- 
ployment Census in Japan, 1925. Tokio, 1926. 11 pp. 
This short report, published in English, describes the methods adopted for carry- 


ing out the census enquiry and gives the result of a preliminary compilation 
of figures. A_ statistical table shows that on 1 October 1925 there were 
105,595 unemployed or a percentage of 4.5 of the population submitted to the 
enquiry. 


UNITED STATES 


Annual Report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 1924. Congres- 
sional Document No. 127. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 11 + 251 pp. 


Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Survey of Europe: Germany. By 
Louis C. Micuaev. Bulletin No. 1399. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
112 pp. 20 cents. 

The United States Department of Agriculture proposes to survey the agricul- 
ture of certain countries whose own production does not suffice for the needs of 
their populations and which, therefore, are actual or potential customers of the 
surplus of American agricultural produce. This survey of German agriculture 
is the first of the series. Each crop or branch of production is taken in turn (wheat, 
rye, oats, etc.). Statistical data are abundantly used. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Explosion Hazards from the Use 
of Pulverised Coal at Industrial Plants. By L. D. Tracy. Bulletin 242. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Offi», 1925. vi + 103 pp. 25 cents. 

Lessons from the Fire in the Argonaut Mine. By B. O. PicKarp. 
Technical Paper 363. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. tv + 39 pp. 
15 cents. 
—— Quarry Accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1924. 
By William W. Avams. Bulletin 263. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
v + 76 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Family Allowances in 
Foreign Countries. By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. Bulletin No. 401. Miscellaneous Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v1 + 192 pp. 
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The review covers practically the same ground as that surveyed in the Inter- 
national Labour Office study on Family Allowances. The report, which covers 
27 countries, is based on information obtained by correspondence with government 
departments and nr tional federations of employers’ associations and of trade unions. 
These data have been supplemented by research in official and private publications. 

In addition to the inform: tion given in the Office study, certain more recent data 
were available. Information is also given for a number of additional countries 
in which the family allowance system, though not important, has received a cer- 
tain application, especially in the case of the public service. Valuable indications 
are given for each country, as far as possible, of the opinions of employers, workers 
and economists with regard to the family allowance system. 


~—— ——- Phosphorus Necrosis in the Manufacture of Fireworks and in the 
Preparation of Phosphorus. By Emma F. Warp. Bulletin No. 405, Industrial Acci- 
dents and Hygiene Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 1926. 1m + 44 pp., 
illustr. 15 cents. 


After an examination of the chemical properties of phosphorus and the symp- 
toms and treatment of chronic phosphorus poisoning, a detailed description is 
given in this study of the manufacture of phosphorus fireworks in the United 
States, the risks involved, working conditions, the preparation of white (yellow) 
and red phosphorus and the manufacture of rat paste. The data supplied relating 
to cases of phosphorus necrosis show that the greatest danger to the industrial 
worker exists in the phosphorus fireworks industry. The legal provisions relating 
to phosphorus, particularly as regards the reporting of cases of phosphorus necrosis 
and compensation for chronic phosphorus poisoning, are indicated. The study 
on Phosphorus by Dr. L. FERRANNINI, published by the International Labour Office 
(Occupation and Health, Brochure No. 6, Geneva, 1925) is among the authoritative 
works on the subject quoted. 





-— Women’s Bureau. Effects of Applied Research upon the Employment 
Opportunities of American Women. Bulletin No. 50. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1926. v + 54 pp. 10 cents. 


Among the statutory functions of the Women’s Bureau is the promotion of 
“opportunities for the profitable employment ” of wage-earning women, but the 
Bureau has not hitherto been able to do much in this direction owing to lack of 
funds. The present bulletin describes the effects of many scientific inventions 
which have greatly increased, both absolutely and relatively, the scope for the 
employment of women in industry and commerce. The manufacture of light or 
delicate articles and the manipulation of automatic machinery are obvious ex- 
amples. The tentative conclusions drawn from this brief survey are (1) that scientific 
research has very materially increased the number of occupations open to women 
and holds unmeasured possibilities of further increase ; (2) that the decentralisa- 
tion of industry, with improved transport and distribution of power, offers further 
scope for the employment of women without taking them away from their homes ; 
(3) that vocational training should be so organised as to allow for the changes 
wrought by scientific research and the increased possibility of employing women ; 
(4) that greater facilities should be given to women themselves to take part in 
research. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian held at Cleveland, Ohio, 29 Sep- 
tember-2 October 1925. Bulletin No. 104, Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series 
No. 10. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. x1 + 152 pp. 20 cents. 


The papers, addresses and discussions at the third national conference on voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled civilians dealt with the place of vocational re- 
habilitation in the social programme, compensation and rehabilitation, State regis- 
tration of disabled workers, artificial appliances, maintenance, methods of place- 
ment in rural districts and in large cities, training methods, rehabilitation as a 
conservation factor in industry, the responsibility of industry in the civilian re- 
habilitation movement, government responsibility in the programme of vocational 
rehabilitation, the relation of organised labour to the civilian rehabilitation move- 
ment, social aspects and medical aspects of civilian rehabilitation, etc. 
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An important question examined by several speakers was the future of the 
national programme, administration in the absence of Federal aid, and publicity. 
The last session was devoted to a discussion of the difficulties encountered in the 
placing of disabled persons due to obstacles presented either by employers or by 
the persons themselves, and the surveys and studies to be made separately or 
jointly by the different States and the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. First Principles of 
Industrial Posture and Seating. Special Bulletin No. 141. Albany, 1926. 13 pp., 
illustr. 

Describes, with the help of numerous illustrations, the essential points to be 
considered in the seating of industria) workers : adjustability of chairs, size, shape 
and slant of seat, back rest, construction, foot rest, relation between posture and 
work, the “ sitting-standing ” principle or arrangement facilitating variation in 
posture. 


PORTO RICO 


Twenty-fijth Annual Report of the Governor of Porto Rico (Without Appendices). 
San Juan, Bureau of Supplies, Printing and Transportation, 1925. 95 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aligemeiner Deutscher Beamtenbund. Bericht ber den 1. Bundeskongress des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Beamtenbundes zu Berlin vom 12. bis 14. Januar 1925. Ber- 
lin. 127 pp. 

Report of the Congress of the German General Federation of Employees held 
at Berlin, 12-14 January 1925. 


“Anthracite Board of Conciliation. The Award of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission. Subsequent Agreements and Resolutions of Board of Conciliation. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 62 pp. 

This useful brochure contains the text of the awards of the Commission of 1903 
together with subsequent agreements and resolutions in the anthracite fields, 
including that of 17 February 1926 ending the anthracite strike of 1925-1926. 
The most important clause of this agreement provides that if negotiations between 
the parties break down, each side shall name three men. The employers shall 
select one man from the miners’ list and the miners’ shall select one man from the 
employers’ list ; the two men so approved shall constitute a board which, within 
90 days after appointment, must arrive at a decision on all issues in controversy. 
The two parties bind themselves to abide by any decision so reached . 


Anthracite Bureau of Information. The Anthracite Strike of 1925-1926, Phila- 
delphia, 1926. 54 pp. 

A chronological statement of the communications and negotiations between 
employers and workers in the United States anthracite mines immediately prior 
to and during the strike of 1925-1926. 


~*¥Augé-Laribé, Michel. J.’ agriculture pendant la guerre. Economic and social 
history of the World War (French Series). Published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Paris, Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 331 pp. 

The author considers, in the measure in which they affect agriculture, various 
questions which will be dealt with in other works of this series, as, for instance, 
taxation and price-fixing, the difficulties connected with food supply and transport 
during the war, the mobilisation of agricultural workers, and shortage of crops in 
certain districts due to enemy occupation. He shows, as far as available data per- 
mit, the difficulties experienced by farmers during the war and the efforts made to 
increase agricultural output. 
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The introduction consists in a description of the position of French agriculture 
from 1900 to 1914. In the first part of the book Mr. Augé-Laribé deals with agri- 
cultural conditions during the period of hostilities ; in the second he examines the 
effects of the war on agriculture. An appendix contains a number of tables and 
diagrams and a list of laws, decrees, orders and circulars relating to agriculture 
arranged according to date (1914 to 1921). 


Bauer, Esteban. Del conocimiento del trabajo y sus aplicaciones a la politica 
social. Conferencia pronunciada en la Academia de Jurisprudencia de Madrid, 
baje los auspicios de la Sociedad para el progreso de la Legislacién del Trabajo, 
el 6 de abril de 1925. Traduccién castellana de Leon MartTiN-GRANIzo. Publicacién 
nam. 1 dela Sociedad para el Progreso Social, Grupo nacional Espafiol de la Asocia- 
cién internacional del mismo nombre. Madrid, 1926. 28 pp., graphs. 1.50 peseta. 


Address on the scientific study of labour problems and its bearing on social 
policy, delivered at the Academy of Jurisprudence, Madrid, 6 April 1925, under the 
auspices of the Spanish section of the International Association for Labour Legis- 
lation. 


Benn, Sir Ernest J. P. /f J were a Labour Leader. London, Ernest Benn, 1926. 
154 pp. 3s. 6d. 

“* The Great War took the last bit of character out of militarism and the general 
strike, as I believe, has exploded the theories of the militarists in the industrial 
sphere.”” Only by definitely discarding the war mentality, the author contends, 
can employers and labour alike attain the higher industrial efficiency and greater 
and cheaper output which, as American experience shows, are the key to pros- 
perity. A business man’s views as to how present conditions may be improved ere 
set forth by Sir Ernest Benn with clearness and vigour. High wages and short 
hours with maximum output are the essentials of his policy. ‘The employer must 
not only direct his efforts towards improving methods of production and working 
conditions, but must also cease to resort to wage reduction as a primary remedy 
in times of industrial depression. On the other hand, the restrictive influence 
exercised on industrial life by socialist guidance of the trade unions must disappear, 
he says. The workers’ right to strike should be safeguarded, but used in future 
with “ a far greater sense of responsibility ”. Trade unionism, rightly understood, 
should be a constructive force designed to build up industry for the benefit of the 
community, but it cannot achieve that end while 2 policy of restriction continues, 
since restraint on production nullifies any increase in wages by enhancing the price 
of commodities and narrowing the market. Each union, in his opinion, should 
establish a competent research department staffed by people with experience of 
markets capable of giving advice as to the maximum wage which can reasonably 
be paid. Moreover, co-operation between workers and employers in the matter 
of scientific research and the furtherance of technical educetion would yield advan- 
tages to both parties. The appeal made throughout the book is to common sense 
and democratic ideals. 


Beyer, Dr. Alired. Die drtzliche Gewerbeaujsicht. Nebst den Jahresberichten 
der Gewerbemedizinalrdte iiber die Jahre 1921-1924. Veréffentlichungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Medizinalverwaltung, Band XXI, Heft 4. Berlin. R. Schoetz, 1926. 
414 pp. 15 marks. 

Contains the reports of the medical inspectors for the different districts of Prus- 
sis bearing principally on the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, a general study on the 
organisation and working of the industrial medical inspection service of Prussia 
and a study on the aptitudes for work and average length of life of workers in the 
glass industry. 


Bohren, Dr. \. Die Bedeutung der Unfallverhiittung in der Produktion und 
Volkswirtschafil. Vortrag, gehelten auf der 13. Sozialkonferenz des Schweizer 
Verbandes “‘ Volksdienst ” in Luzern, den 3. Marz 1926. Reprint from Schweizer- 
ische Zeitschrift fir Gesundheitspflege, 1926. Zurich. 10 pp. 


Address on the importance of accident prevention in industry. 


British Passenger Agents’ Association. Half-yearly Conference, 1926. Reprinted 
from The Colonizer, June 1926 London. 4 pp. 
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Bund der Ofientlichen Angestellten Oesterreiechs. Tdligkeitsbericht der Bundes- 
leitung an die III. ordentliche Hauptversammlung 54. bis 7. Juni 1926 iiber die Zeit 
vom Juni 1923 bis Ende April 1926. Enthaltend Beitrdge zur Geschichte der ister- 
reichischen Beamtenbewegung. Vienna, 1926. 197 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Austrian Federation of Employees in the Public 
Services for the period June 1923 to the end of April 1926, submitted to the third 
general meeting of the Federation held 5-7 June 1926. The report contains an 
historical outline of the movement for the organisation of employees in Austria. 


Centrala Savieniba ‘“‘ Konzums ”’. Darbibas parskats par 1925. gadu. Riga, 1926. 


31 pp. 
Annual report of the Union of Latvian Co-operative Societies for 1925. 


Chazai, L. Indice delle Leggi, Decreti, Ordinanze e Regolamenti federali e canto- 
nali pubblicati nelle Raccolte e nei Bollettini Officiali del Cantone Ticino dal 1887 
al 1923 inclusivi con supplemento per il 1924. Bellinzona, Tipo-Litografia Cantonale 
Grassi e Co., 1925. 255 pp. 

A guide to the laws and decrees of the canton of Ticino from 1887 to 1924 ar- 
ranged according to subject, together with an indication as to their nature (Act, 
legislative decree, administrative decree, order, etc.), the date of promulgation and 
the volume of the official collection in which the text will be found. A good deal 
of this legislation relates to labour questions : unemployment, emigration, social 
insurance, night work in bakeries, etc. There is no need to emphasise the value 
of a reference book of this kind. 


Comité d’études des allocations familiales de Belgique. Le deuxiéme Congrés 
restreint des caisses de compensation pour allocations familiales tenu a Bruzeiles, 
le 3 novembre 1925. Compte rendu partiel. Brussels, 1926. 23 pp. 

Summarised report of the second Congress of the Belgian Commission on family 
allowances held at Brussels, 3 November 1925. 


Committee on Rural Reconstruetion. A National Rural Policy. London, Labour 
Publishing Company, 1925. 71 pp. 1s. 

The pamphlet, published by a group of independent thinkers, includes some 
thoughtful analyses of present agricultural conditions, and especially of the finan- 
cial and economic facts which govern those conditions. Parts II and III entitled 
** Principles of Reconstruction ” and ‘*‘ An Outline Policy ”’ are almost too summary 
to be altogether convincing. The central idea of standardisation of prices, pro- 
duction, and wages is not wholly new, but is significant as adopted by a group of 
well-informed persons. 


Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Accidents to Working Children 
in Pennsylvaniain 1923. By A. Estelle Lauprer, E. F. Evans and B. McConne .. 
Philadelphia, 1925. 67 pp. 

Deutscher Werkmeisterverband. (a) Geschdfisbericht des Deutschen Werkmeister- 
Verbandes fiir die Geschaftsjahre 1924 und 1925. 22 pp. (b) Berichte der Geschdjts- 
stellen. 215 pp. Diusseldorf, 1926. 

Annual report of the German Foremen’s Union for 1924 and 1925. 


Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfen-Verband. Der Deutschnationale Hand- 
lungsgehilfenverband im Jahre 1925. Rechenschaftsbericht erstattet von seiner Ver- 
waltung. Hamburg, 1926. 244 pp. 

Report of the German Union of Commercial Employees (male) for 1925. The 
Union, which is affiliated to the Federation of Christian-Nationalist Non-manual 
Workers, had a membership of 271,852 at the end of the year; it is the most 
important organisation of commercial employees in the world. The report 
describes its activities in the political, economic and social spheres. 


Fehlinger, H. Jniernationaler Arbeitschutz. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1926. 
132 pp. ; 

The questions considered are those already dealt with in Mr. Fehlinger’s pre- 
vious work on the International Labour Organisation published in 1924 (see Inter- 
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national Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, p. 1080), but the metter has 
been re-arranged and the work has been brought up to date. The first part is 
historical ; the second describes the working of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the functions of the Conference, the Governing Body, and the International 
Labour Office ; the third deals with the Jegal principles on which the Organisation 
is based and the fourth outlines the results achieved. 

The German text of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles is included at the end 
of the volume, which also contains an index. 
















Fisher, A. G. B. Some Problems of Wages and their Regulation in Great Britain 
since 1918. Studies in Economics and Political Science, No. 83, in the Series of Mono- 
graphs by writers connected with the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. xvir + 281 pp. 12s. 6d. 


“‘ This study ”’, the preface states, “‘ aims at an historical presentation of some of 
the more important wage problems that have arisen in Great Britain since the world 
war with special reference to their interactions with the opinions of the several 
parties to wage negotiations and to the principles which have been applied in each 
case.”’ The Interim Court of Arbitration, the National Industrial Conference, 
the Washington Labour Conference, the Industrial Court, the Dockers’ Court of 
Enquiry, the Trade Boards, Railway Wage Regulation and the Mining Agreement 
of 1921 are examined in some detail, while among the problems discussed are 
the relation of wages to the cost of living ; the limitation of hours ; the recognition 
of union organisation ; foreign competition ; labour as a commodity ; wages in a 
trade which finds employment in several independent industries ; the relation be- 
tween wages in different industries and different grades ; the conception of a “ fair ”’ i 
wage and a “ living ’”’ wage ; the position of industries unable to pay a “ living "’ 
wage ; the influence of local wege regulation on managerial efficiency ; family 
endowment ; the distribution of the labour supply as a result of wage differentials, 
and profit sharing by industries. The whole study is excellently documented and 
written with keen insight. 














Fontana, Attilio. Gli agricoltori Jtaliani in Linguadoca. Reprint from Hassegna 
Italiana del Mediterraneo, May 1926. Rome, Edizioni della Rassegna Italiana, 
1926. 15 pp. 


The author has examined on the spot the question of Italian agricultural emi- 
gration to the south-west of France. In his opinion, France, with a population 
inadequate for her agricultural requirements, and Italy, a country over-populated 
in certain districts, are able to help each other. Conditions in the south-west of 
France are favourable to Italian immigration. With mutual goodwill the Govern- ' 
ments of the two countries should experience no difficulty in solving the problem 
of nationality. : 

















Fukuda, Tokuso. ** 1a Cyclicilé’’ de la vie économique et de la politique écono 
mique éclairée par l’exemple de l’évolution japonaise de 1868 & 1925 dans ses rapports 
avec ’étranger. Reprint from the Journal des économistes, April 1926. Paris, Felix 
Alcan. 45 pp. ‘| 


This learned study on the “‘ cyclicity ’’ of economic crises and economic policy, : 
considered in the light of the Japanese evolution from 1868 to 1925 in its relation to ( 
other countries, leads the author to conclude that one of the essential aims of 
economic policy should be to do away with the cyclical fluctuations characteristic 
of the capitalist régime, or to devise means to counteract their effects. In this 
connection he points out certain inconsistencies in the present policy of Japan. 














Fuss, H. La prévention du chémage et la stabilisation économique. Etudes poli- 
tiques et sociales, I. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1926. 140 pp. 


After showing that the traditional palliatives for unemployment, such as insur- 
ance and placing, have a certain value, the author describes with great clearness 
the important part which may be played in the prevention of unemployment by 
industrial organisation, the distribution of public work, the stabilisation of prices 
through credit control, and the maintenance of a just balance between the various 
branches of production, particularly agriculture and industry, and, finally, the 
organisation of international exchange. 
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“Gee ”’ Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft fir Consumvereine in der eechoslovakischen 
Republik. Bericht idber die Geschdftsperiode vom 1. Jadnner 1924 bis 30. Juni 1925. 
Prague. 35 pp. 

Report of the Wholesale Society of the German Distributive Co-operative 
Societies in Czechoslovakia for the period 1 January 1924 to 30 June 1925. 


Hannam, G. C. Reduction of Office Noise. Office Executives’ Series, No. 18. 
New York, American Management Association, 1926. 8 pp. 

Mr. Hannam examines the factors conducive to noise in offices, the disadvantages 
of a noisy office, methods of noise prevention, and the effects on the output and the 
health of the employees when the noise has been eliminated or greatly reduced. 


Health Compendium and Health Publicity. Compiled by T. Crew. Foreword 
by Professor A. Bostock Hi... Leicester, Reader Printing Company, 1926. v + 
260 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 

This interesting work, which contains a number of special articles, covers the 
activities of the state, professional and voluntary national health institutions of 
Great Britain, giving a list of over 150 associations with their address and an indi- 
cation of their objects. It also gives a list of American and Canadian health orga- 
nisations and a list of films and health journals. The organisation of the British 
Ministry of Health and the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations is described. The national laws introducing compulsory sickness 
insurance and the workers covered are among other topics dealt with. 


Holt-Thomas, G. The Future of British Industry and Trade Unionism. London, 
Odhams Press, 1926. 32 pp. 6d. 

A pamphiet embodying a series of articles published in the Daily Mail and writ- 
ten under the immediate influence of the general strike in Great Britain. The 
author criticises trade unionism as at present conducted and outlines a policy based 
on the institution of “‘ company unions ”’ designed, in his view, to promote ** high 
wages, reduced costs, large profits and a huge market’. A foreword is contributed 


by Colonel the Hon. F. VERNON WiLiEy, C.M.G., M.V.O., Ex-President of the 
Federation of British Industries. 


Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of Afriea. Economic and Wages 
Commission. Evidence of Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of Africa, 
submitted at Johannesburg, 19 September 1925. Johannesburg. 60 pp. 


Kalmus, Dr. A. Proni mezinarodni vymena lékaru odborniku zivnostenské hyqieny 
a pathologie. Prague, Kalmus, 1926. 10 pp. 

Short report on the first international exchange of specialists in industrial hygiene 
and pathology. 


Kammer ftir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschulz und Lehrlings- 
firsorge der dsterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Bericht der Lehrlingsschutzstellen 
far das Jahr 1925, Prepared by Anton Kim. Vienna, 1926. 24 pp. 


Report of the Vienna Chamber of Labour on the protection of apprentices 
during 1925, its organisation, the engagement of apprentices, contracts, duration 
of apprenticeship, remuneration, mutual obligations of apprentices and employers, 
hours of work, weekly rest, overtime, holidays, insurance against accident, termi- 
nation of contract, and the enforcement of protective legislation. A considerable 
amount of statistical data adds to the value of this report. 


Krajinska skupina Ustredného svazu ceskoslovenskych priemyselnikoy v Hra- 
tislave. Slovensky Priemysel 1925. Bratislava, 1926. 256 pp. 

Third annual report of the Employers’ Federation of Slovakia (1925) giving a 
vivid and exhaustive account of economic and social conditions in that province. 


Kraus, Herbert. Gedanken iiber Staatsethos im internationalen Verkehr. Schriften 
der Ké6nigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse (II. 
Jahr, Heft 3). Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fir Politik und Geschichte, 
1925. 206 pp. 20 marks. 

An interesting study on the ethics of the State in international relations. 
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Kulemann, W. Die Genossenschajisbewegung. Zweiter Band: Systematischer 
Teil. Die Kulturbedeutung der Genossenschaften. Berlin, Otto Liebman, 1925. 
x1 + 373 pp. 

Mr. Kulemann, the author of various works on the trade union movement which 
have become classics, examines in this study the nature and value of the contribu- 
tion made by the co-operative movement to the solution of the great social problems 
of the present day. 

Avoiding a purely theoretical analysis he gave in the first volume, to which 
attention was drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, August 
1923, p. 522, an historical outline of the movement. He devotes the second to 
its ideology and the effort displayed, indicating the relation and the essential differ- 
ences between the co-operative and other great social movements. As a starting 
point he examines the essence of co-operation considered as a synthesis embodying 
two paradoxical elements: socialism and individualism. The principal chapters 
are given to a description of the chief co-operative systems, a critical examination 
of the various forms assumed by co-operative societies, and the relations between 
co-operation and socialism, communism and trade unionism. Finally, the author 
makes an historical and critical survey of guild socialism. 

A copious bibliography is included. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Vuosikeriomus ‘Yhdeksdnneltd toiminta- 
vuodelta 1925. Helsingfors, 1926. 272 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Co- 
operative Societies for 1925. The headings to the chief statistical tables are given 
in French, English and German. 


Losowsky, A. Der Kongress der englischen Gewerkschajten in Scarborough 
1925. Berlin. 36 pp. 


Considerations on the fifty-seventh annual Trade Union Congress held at 
Scarborough, September 1925, and its lessons for the German worker. 


—— Paris, Breslau, Scarborough. Berlin, 1925. 63 pp. 


Mr. Losowsky discusses the significance of the French, German and British 
Trade Union Congresses held respectively in Paris, Breslau and Scarborough in 1925. 


Lugan, A. Une ecuovre belge. Origine et organisation du Boerenbond, association 
belge de 1.123 syndicats paysans avec 98.268 membres. Introduction by Canon 
LUYTGAERENS. Paris, Action populaire, Editions Spes, 1925. 48 pp. 3 frs. 


A description of the origin and organisation of the Boerenbond, a Belgian 
association of 1,123 peasants’ unions with a membership of 98,268 


Montarnal, H. Les salaires, l’inflation et les changes. Essai historique et écono- 
mique. Bibliothéque générale d’Economie politique. Paris, Librairie des Sciences 
politiques et sociales, Marcel Riviére, 1925. vi + 101 pp. 


The author gives an historic and economic review of the relation between wages 
and salaries and monetary inflation in France, especially in the Paris district, during 
the period from 1914 onwerds. An attempt is made to throw light on the causes 
affecting the movement of money wages and salaries. Comparisons sre made 
with changes in prices and conclusions drawn are concerning variations in the 
levels of real wages and salaries of different groups of manual and non-manual 
workers. 


Murray, Sir Hubert. Papua of To-day, or an Australian Colony in the Making. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1925. xvi -+ 308 pp., illustr., maps and plans. 


Sir Hubert Murray has here gathered together a number of papers previously 
issued and not easily obtainable, has added much new matter, and has welded 
the whole into what must be regarded not only as an admirable descriptive account 
of Papua and the Papuans, but also as the story of an essay in colonial adminis- 
tration which, because of its courage and its success, claims the attention of all 
who are interested in the development of backward peoples. 

Of particular interest to readers of this Review are the chapters on labour, 
which describe how the administration avoided the “ only three possible solutions ” 
of the labour problem : namely, “‘ to abandon all idea of ever developing the coun- 
try, or to force the natives to work, or to import labour from outside ”’. 
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The indentured labour which is characteristic of the system adopted is described 
and appraised by the author, who emphasises its voluntary character. ‘‘ When 
the Commonwealth said that labour was to be voluntary, it meant what it said. 
No hint might be given by a Magistrate that it was a good thing to go to work... 
nothing could be said or done by any Government officer to influence the recruit 
one way or another.... I can understand and, under certain circumstances, even 
defend compulsory labour, and I can understand and approve voluntary labour, 
but a system which is neither one thing nor the other is, in my opinion, wholly 
evil. ”’ 

The Papuan Administration has been abundantly criticised for its alleged 
‘* coddling ”’ of the natives: the reply to that criticism, if any be needed, is the 
Papua of to-day with its promise for to-morrow. 

The book in well illustrated and contains good maps. 


Nahrungsmittel-Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft. Bericht iber die Durchftihrung 
der Unfallverhittungsvorschriften und die Tdtigkeit der technischen Aufsichtsbeamten 
der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- Berufsgenossenschaft im Jahre 1925. Berlin. 46 pp. 


Report on the application of the regulations relating to the prevention of acci- 
dents and on the activities of the technical inspection service of the German Food 
Trade Association for 1925. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Trade Associations. Their Economic 
Significance and Legal Status. New York, 1925. x1v + 388 pp. $3. 


In pursuance of its purpose of scientific enquiry into the principal economic 
problems concerning industrial management, the National Industrial Conference 
Board undertook “‘a survey of the development and present position of public 
policy in the control of private business organisation and practices ” in the United 
States. . 

The volume under consideration relates to the question of the legitimate limits 
of co-operation among independent business enterprises in the form of voluntary 
associations among trade competitors. “‘ The trade association ”’, it is stated, 
‘“*has become an outstanding feature of modern business, and a clear understanding 
of its economic functions and a clear definition of its legal status are of the highest 
importance for American economic development. ”’ 

The first part deals with the development of trade associations, the evolution 
of public policy towards competition and co-operation (the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act and its interpretation ; methods, scope and nature of restraint of trade and 
monopoly ; the trust legislation of 1914 ; the anti-trust policy and the trade asso- 
ciation, etc.). The second part gives a survey of association activities and the sup- 
pression of competitive conditions (unification in selling ; exclusion from the mar- 
ket ; curtailment of production ; and price manipulation). The third part deals 
with association activities and the regulation of competitive conditions (operation 
of exchanges ; collection and dissemination of trade statistics ; interchange of patent 
rights and of credit information ; negotiation of purchases ; standardisation of 
products ; and development of business standards). Part IV deals with association 
activities essentially unrelated to competitive conditions : commercial and industrial 
research ; the character and extent of education in cost finding ; methods of adver- 
tising ; improvement of employment relations ; commercial arbitration, etc. 

The chapter concerning improvement of employment relations examines the 
three principal methods which have been pursued in the effort to mitigate social 
and economic waste resulting from the competitive organisation of industry. 
These methods of regulating labour relationships are : labour legislation, collective 
bargaining and ex-parte efforts of employers, as well as a study of the character 
of association activities for improvement of labour conditions. 

In the last part entitled “ Conclusions ”’, a survey is given of the place of trade 
associations in the industrial structure divided as follows : the basic advantages of 
the competitive system ; the outstanding defects of unco-ordinated competitive 
rivalry and the functions of business co-operation ; the legal status of trade asso- 
ciation activities ; internal and external safeguards against restrictive arrangements; 
and the promise of the trade association movement. An index is included. 


National Safety Couneil. Make it safe. Chicago, 1926. 53 pp., illustr. 
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A small handbook for the worker setting forth the accident risks attaching to 
various occupations and some important safety precautions. 


- 


National Soeiety for the Study of Edueation. Twenty-Fifth Year Book. Part 1: 
The Present Status of Safety Education. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing 
Company, 1926. x1 + 410 pp. 


A useful collection of information concerning safety education in the United 
States (both in vocational and non-vocational schools) intended to serve as basis of 
discussion at the 1926 annual meeting of the Society. A detailed analysis will be 
found in the latest number of the Industrial Safety Survey(Vol. II, No. 4, p. 121). 


Nederlandsche Banketbakkers-Vereeniging. Jaarboekje 1926. The Hague. 
235 pp. 
Year book of the Netherlands Confectioners’ Association, 1926. 


Nikiseh, Dr. Arthur. Die Grundformen des Arbeitsvertrages und der Ansteliungs- 
vertrag. Schriften des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht der Universitat Leipzig, 11. Heft. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 206 pp. 

In the first part of this interesting study on the different forms of the labour 
contract and the contract of service the author draws a distinction between two 
main types of contract : the first based on the duration of the work, the second on 
its result, the first corresponding to the contract of service defined in the Civil Code, 
the second to the “ piece work ” contract. This division, in his opinion, is pre cr- 
able to earlier doctrinal conceptions which contrasted the contract based on remu- 
neration for piece work with the contract based on payment for time worked 
(LorMaAR), or again the contract defining the sum of activity to be expended and 
the contract defining the result to be attained (Mo iron), or, finally, the contract 
relating to the nature of the work itself and the contract relating to the mode of 
its performance (HOENIGER). The definition proposed by Dr. Nikisch possesses the 
advantage of assimilating the different forms of the labour contract to those of 
the general legal contract : the contract established on a time ba.is may be compared 
to such contracts as leases, farm leases, loans, deposits, credit grants, etc. ; the 
contract based on the result of the work may be likened to contracts of sale, 
exchange, commissions, etc. 

The second part is devoted chiefly to the labour contract considered as the 
object of “ labour legislation in the narrowest sense of the term ” and as it affects 
the “‘ subordinate worker in a position of economic dependence’”’. It should be 
remembered that all paid work is not in equal need of social protection which is 
the fundamental object of ell labour legislation ; in Germeny, particularly, the 
protection afforded the worker by Article 157, paragraph 1, of the Federal Con- 
stitution applies first and foremost to the “‘ dependent ” worker. This question is 
examined in detail in Chapter VI alike in its legal and occupational aspects and from 
the threefold standpoint of public economy, the individual, and the organisations 
concerned, and also in its connection with the provisions of the labour contract. 
The four last chapters are devoted to the essence and the legal nature of the contract 
of service ; they contain interesting conclusions regarding the future development 
of the regulation of this form of contract. 


Oppenheimer, Franz. System der Soziologie. Book II. Der Staat. Jena, Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1926. x + 859 pp. 


The central idea of this voluminous work, based on a copious documentation, 
has already been put forward in the author’s well-known essay entitled Der Staat 
published sixteen years ago. It is here further developed. 

The state is described as the political means to economic ends (das entjaltete 
politische Mittel) and as based on the domination of one class by another sanctioned 
by law, whether the primitive state, the state of ancient times, the feudal state or 
even the modern state built on constitutional principles is in question. All law, 
however, necessarily tends towards justice and the synthesis of diverging elements. 
A society which opposed such an evolution would be self-condemned. The state 
based on slavery in ancient times perished. The feudal state, which rested on 
serfdom, gave place to the modern state rent by class war. Will the latter, he 
asks, share the fate of the state of antiquity ? It is the author’s belief that the 
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institution of a society free of class distinctions can be acheived through the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly of land, in his view the fundamental evil. 

Former volumes and Mr. Oppenheimer’s system of sociology as a whole were 
briefly analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, August 1925. 


Palmer, R. A. Income Tar as it affects Co-operative Societies. Manchester, 
Co-operative Union, 1925. 30 pp. 6d. 

The author explains how a co-operative society is affected by each of the five 
Schedules under which income tax is at present levied, the principles on which 
assessments are made and the conditions under which exemption from tax may be 
claimed. The pamphlet includes some extracts from the Finance Act of 1921 
and notes from other sources. 


Pellervo-Seura. Suomen eldinvakuutusolot ja niiden kehittéminen. Pellervon 
Kirjasto, no 43. Helsingfors, 1926. 80 pp. 

Report on the insurance of cattle in Finland published by the “ Pellervo ” 
Society for Co-operative Organisation. 


——- Suomen Osuustoimintaliike 1924. Pellervon Vuosikirja XXIV. Hel- 
singfors, 1926. vitr + 400 pp. 
Finnish co-operative year book for 1924. 


Pirenne, J. and Vauthier, M. La législation et l’administralion allemandes ci 
Belgique. Economic and Social History of the World War (Belgian Series). Pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., 
Yale University Press, 1925. xv + 284 pp. 30 frs. 

The German legislative and administrative measures passed during the occupa- 
tion of Belgium were particularly abundant. This study of German governmental 
activities brings vividly before the reader numerous problems of international law 
which press for a solution. The authors have examined as objectively and as 
impartially as possible the documents on which their study is based. 

The work is in two parts: the first, which is historical and analytical, deals 
with German legislation and administration in Belgium. It is an attempt to define 
the policy of Germany in Belgium in the light of various documents derived from 
exclusively German sources and to trace through the orders and decrees of the 
central authorities the methods by which this policy was carried out. 

The second part is purely documentary. It does not include the text of all 
the documents consulted, but only the text of those considered the most interesting 
or characteristic. 


Ritzmann, Dr. Friedrich. Internationale Sozialpolitik, ihre geschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung und ihr gegenwdrliger Stand. Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1925. 220 pp. 


In the introduction to this useful survey of international labour legislation some 
principles of social policy are discussed. In the following chapters the author 
deals with the origin of the idea of international labour legislation and its progress 
up to 1919; the establishment of the International Labour Organisation and its 
activity during the first five years of its existence ; the Prague Congress on Social 
Policy in 1924. The Covenant of the League of Nations, Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the Conventions and Recommendations ofthe International Labour 
Conference, and the resolutions of the Prague Congress are reprinted in the appen- 
dix. 


Saposs, David J. Left Wing Unionism. A Study of Radical Policies and Tactics. 
New York, International Publishers, 1926. 192 pp. 

The labour movement in the United States, as in other countries, is constantly 
experiencing internal dissensions. Mr. Saposs analyses in their historical and 
theoretical aspects the various strategical methods adopted by the radicals in the 
course of their trade union activities in opposition not only to the conservatives 
but also to the dissentient elements in their own ranks. 


Sehreiber, Dr. Arno. Die unmittelbaren Geschdftsverbindungen der deutschen 
landwirtschaftlichen Erzeugergenossenschaften und _ stddtischen Konsumvereine. 
Selbstverlag: Berlin-Steglitz (59 Kérnerstrasse), 1926. 26 pp. 1.50 mark, 
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At a time when the elimination of the middleman is being widely discussed in 
a large number of countries, this book should attract general interest, for it fur- 
nishes some reliable data concerning the development of direct relations between 
agricultural and consumers’ co-operative societies in Germany. Dr. Schreiber 
describes the methods adopted by the central unions of co-operative societies to 
establish such relations and gives detailed information on the creation and the 
activities of the ‘‘ Committee for an economic agreement between German producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operative societies ” ( Wirtschaftsausschuss der deutschen Erzeuyer- 
und Verbrauchergenossenschaften), to which four central unions are affiliated. 


Sehweizerischer Gewerbeverband. Bericht iber die Schweizerischen gewerblichen 
Lehrlingspriifungen, die Férderung der Berufslehre, die Berufsbildung und die Lehr- 
lingsfiirsorge im Jahre 1925, Evstattet von der Schweizerischen Kommission fir 
Lehrlingswesen und genehmigt von der Direktion des Schweizerischen Gewerbe- 
verbandes. Berne. 51 pp. 

The annual report of the Committee on Apprenticeship of the Swiss Union of 
Arts and Crafts deals with the encouragement of apprenticeship, vocational train- 
ing and the protection of apprentices in Switzerland during 1925. A list of voca- 
tional guidance bureaux and institutions for vocational training is given in the 
appcndix. 


Sehweizerischer Gewerksehafisbund. Minimalprogramin des Schweizerischen 
Gewerkschaftsbundes mit Kommentar. Berne, 1926. 38 pp. 

Programme of the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions together with a commen- 
tary. 


Sée, Henri. Les origines du capitalisme moderne. Collection Armand Colin, Sec- 
tion d’histoire et sciences économiques. Paris, Armand Colin, 1926. 210 pp. Cloth 
10.20 frs., paper 8.40 frs. 

The author’s intention was not to write a general history of capitalism and still 
less a sociological essay. His aim was rather to bring together a certain amount of 
reliable historical data, collated more especially with a view to the service which 
they mey render to sociology and political economy. His book, in short, is an 
attempt at synthesis and comparative history written with complete absence of 
political or social bias. Mr. Sée gives an account of the great social and economic 
developments which led during the nineteenth century to the triumph of capitalism 
and big industry. Each chapter of his substantial work is followed by a bibliogra- 
phy, while a general bibliography of important works bearing on economic history 
completes the volume. 


Soeialistische Te xtielarbeiderseentrale van Belgie. Verslagen voorgelegd aan he 
XXIIIe Jaarlijksch Kongres van 16 en 17 Mei 1926. Brochuur Nr. 39. Ghent, 
1926. 280 pp. 

Report of the twenty-third annual Congress of the Belgian Socialist Textile 
Workers’ Union, held.at Ghent, 16-17 May 1926. 


Sehweizeriseher Verband evangelischer Arbeiter und Angestelliter. Achtzehnter 
Jahresbericht fir das Jahr 1925. Seebach (Zurich). 94 pp. 

Eighteenth annual report of the Swiss Evangelical Workers’ and Employees’ 
Union for 1925. 


Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta (Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society). 
Annual Report for the Twenty-first year of Business 1925, Helsingfors, 1926. 19 pp. 


The report is published in English. 


Swoboda, Robert. Kommentierte Ausgabe der Gewerbe-Ordnung. Stiepels Gesetz- 
Sammlung des Tscheco-Slowakischen Staates, Folge 27. Reichenberg, 1926. 
xx11 + 1979 pp. 120 Czech crowns. 

Second revised edition of a compilation of all the regulations relating to the 
Czechoslovak Industrial Code together with a commentary on the jurisdiction in 
question. 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Education of Children over Eleven. 
Labour’s Recommendation for Development and Improvement. London. 12 pp. 2d. 
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Edueation Advisory Committee. From Nursery School to University. A 
Labour Policy. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macpona.p, M.P. London. 
93 pp. 6d. 
The whole field from nursery schools to universities is surveyed from the Labour 
point of view in this small pamphlet, which provides at the close of each chapter 
a summary of Labour policy in regard to the subject dealt with. 


Velkonakupni spoleenost konsumnich druestey. Vyrocni Zprava Velkonkdupni 
spolecnosti konsumnich druzstev spolecnosti s ruceniem obmezenym za obchodni rok 
1925, Prague, 1926. 100 pp. 

Report of the Wholesale Society of the Czech Distributive Co-operative Societies 
for 1925. 


Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutsehlands. Jahrbuch 1925. Bochum, 1926. 375 + 
XXIV pp. 
Year book of the German Miners’ Union, 1925. 


Winslow, C. E. A. Fresh Air and Ventilation. New York, Dutton and Co., 1926. 
x1 + 1926 pp. 

This book outlines the modern conception of good ventilation and tells how, 
in the light of recent researches, particularly those of the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation, it can be secured under varying conditions. The relations 
of the atmosphere to human health and comfort are explained in great detail. 
A couple of chapters are given to good ventilation and how to secure it ; a third 
deals with the problems of factory ventilation and preventive measures for the 
mitigation of dangers arising from dust and fumes. Some general considerations 
on hygiene and the relations between climate and season and disease complete the 
volume. 


Wittek, Dr. A. Unfallgesetzgebung und Unfallheilkunde. Reprint from Wiener 
Medizinische Wochenschrift, Nos. 18 and 19, 1925. Vienna, Moritz Perles. 9 pp. 

Dr. Wittek’s article deals with legislation relating to industrial accidents and 
their treatment. 


Woofter, Thomas Jackson. The Basis of Racial Adjustment. Boston, Ginn and 
Co., 1925. vir + 258 pp. 

The author has analysed the “ facts now available concerning the advancement 
of the Negro race in education, in professional accomplishment, in economic inde- 
pendence, and in character’’. The “ negro problem” of the United States is 
presented as involving also a white man’s problem, and racial co-operation is advo- 
cated and illustrated. Primarily intended as a suggestive survey of a very wide 
field, the book is rendered doubly valuable by the addition of a number of biblio- 


graphies. 


Zaneada, Praxedes and Elorrieta, Tomas. Los Congresos de Berna. Publicacién 
nim. 3 de la Sociedad para el Progreso social. Grupo nacional Espajiol de la Aso- 
ciacién internacional del mismo nombre. Madrid. 34 pp. 1.50 peseta. 

An account of the congresses held in Berne in 1925 by the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment, the International Association for Labour Legislation and 
the International Association for Social Progress. 
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